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B CE O T I C S. 

CUH A P. i. 

£(EOTIA borders on the AthenUns* and the reft c£ 
the Attic knd: and the Platseenfes are near the Eleuthe- 
lenfes. But the whole ^aUon p£ tbe^Bocotsans derived hi 
name from Boeotus^ i^ho they fay^ w&s the 'fori of ItonuSy 
and the nymph Melanigp^ : H^^J 1^3) th^t Itonus was 
the fon of Amphiftyon.' Biany olF tl'ielt towns too are de-* 
nominated from men^ Imt a] 'fti/^.^^1r^ate^ number from 
women. The Platxenfes indeed were, as it appears to 
me, natives of Bceotia from the firft ; but they are of 
opimon that they derived their name from Platsea, the 
daughter of a river. It is, however, evident that the 
Platseenfes reigned here in ancient times. For all Greece 
formerly was in fubje£tion to ropl authority, and there 
was no fttch thing as a democracy to be found among 
them. But the Plataeenfes do not know any thing of 
their kings except Afopus> and Cithanron who was pri3r 
Vol.111, B to 
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to Afopus : and they fay that one of thcfc gave a name tar 
a mountain, and the other to a riTer. It appears^ too to* 
ttie that Piata^a^ from whom the city was denominated^. 
was the daughter of king Afopus, and not of a river. 
Before the battle wfiich the Athenians fought at Mara*^ 
tlion, the PIat«enfcs performed nothing which deferves^ 
to be recorded. But in this battle they affifted the Athe- 
nians ; and after the irruption of Xerxes into Greece, had 
the boldne& to afcend their flrips widi the Athenians^ 
and puniflied in their own dominions Mardonius, Ac (on 
ef Gobryas,. who eommfMided 4he army of Xerxes. It 
happened, howevei»,.that the Platxenfes were twice drivea 
from Boeotia, and again reftored to it. For in the war 
between the Peloponneiians and Athenians, the Lacedac-* 
monians befieged and took Platesvt* and when it was 1^-^ 
ftored through the peace whieh Antalcidas^ a Spartan,, 
made between the Greeks and the king of the PerfianSj. 

and the Plataeenfes that had fled ta Athens returned 
• •«••,•.• • • • •••••,. 

to their naSTfr:<fcitaVy,\i^/wa^:.%ain afflifled with 
die calamities otjvpix: eF4i:a^.«the time when open war 
was proclaimed ajaJiiK -jSi^ .^Bliebans^. but the Platac- 
enfes aflcrtcd tii%f l!ticj^ijit:ik^^ce with them, bccaufe- 
when Cadmca waS* tatetf tjr*tlte* Lacedaemonians^ they 
neither affifted their counfels nor operations; thcThe- 
bans, on the contrary, aflerted that it was the Lacedx-> 
xnonians who made the peace, and who afterwards ad* 
ing contrary to the truce, caufcd it to be violated by the' 
ether cities that had engaged in it. 

The Platacnfcs, therefore^, fufpefling the intentions of 
the Thebans, ftrongly fortified their city; and thofe 
that lived at.fome diftance from the city, did not venture- 
^to the fiehU^^t all hours of the day ; but kjiowin^ thaft 
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t)ie Thebaiis were accuftomed to protraft their public 
aflemUies for a long time, they watched the time of their 
afiembling together, and, whenever this happened, Cttl« 
tiyated their land ill peace. But Neocles the Theban, who 
was then the chief magiftrate of the Boeotians, perceiving 
the crafty condu£^ of the Platxenfes, ordered each of the 
Thebans to pome into the aflembly armed, and immedi- 
ately led them, not in a dired line from Thebes througji 
the fields but to Hyfia, which is between the £leuthe- 
jans and Attica, and where the Flatxenfes had no fpies* 
This took place about the middle of the day : and the 
JPlatasenfes, fuppofi'ng that the Thebans were engaged in 
their ^embly, came into their fields as ufual, having the 
gates of the city fecurely clofed behind them. The 
TKcbans therefore made the Plataeenfes th;lt were within 
the yralls promife, thslt they would leave the city before 
iun^fet'; each man bringing with him one^ and eac|i 
woman two garments. At that time, indeed, the Flatx- 
enfes were opprefled in a manner very difierent from thai 
ivhich took place formerly through the Lacedaemonian^, 
-imder die command of Archidamus : for then when they 
iivcrc befi^^d they were prevented from leaving the city 
by a tH^pfold wUl i but here the Thebans would not fufTer 
them to ent^r into their waVs« This fecond lofs happened 
to the Platseenfcs, in the tburd year prior to the battle ac 
Leu&ra, and when Afteus was the Athenian archoii; 
Eyety part of the city at this time was dcfttoyrd by the 
'Thebans, except the temples of the gods* But the msqi- 
>her in which the city was takeh, became.the fafety of the 
t^Ia^aeenfes. For they were, in the firft place, received 
Jby ,tfae Athenian^ ^^nd aftertv'arcts Philip being vi£lorlous 
.Ml Chatroaea, placed a guar]} i»ver tbQ Thcbaos, endea*^ 
B 2 * voured 
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iFoared by every pofCble means to accomplifh their ie*^ 
ftru£tion, and at laft reftored die Flatacenfes to their att* 
cicnt hahitationn. 

CHAP. It. 

VjH tumTTig a little to the right hand from the ftrarght 
toad of the Platxan land under Cithxron, you wUl fee the 
ruixis of Hyfia and Erythrac. Thefe were once cities of 
the Boeodans ; and even now among tlic ruins of HyCm 
there is a temple of Apollo, the half of which is entire, 
and a facred welL According to the Boeotians, formerly 
thoTe that drank out of this well were endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. Proceeding from hence intb the public 
load, you will again fee, on the right hand, that which 
is called the fepuldire of Mardonius.. Indeed that the 
dead body of Mardonius could no where be found after 
the battle in which lie fell, is generally acknowledged ; 
nor can they tell by whom he was buried, it appears, 
however, that Artontes, the fon of Mardonius, gave great 
gifts to Dionyfopkanes the Ephefian, and to others be- 
longing to the lonians, that they might not be negligent 
with TcfftSt to the interment of Mardonius. And this 
road leads from Eleutherae to Platsea. But as you pro- 
ceed from Mcgarae, you will fee on the right hand a 
fountain, and a little beyond this a ftone, which they call 
the ftone of A£lson : for they fay that A£baeon ufcd to 
- fieep on this, when he was weary with hunting ; and that 
in this place he iaw Diana wafliing herfelf in the neigh- 
bouring fountain. But Stefichorus Himerseus writes, that 
Diana threw upon A£lxon a (lag's hide, and thus caufed 
tim to be flaia by his dogs, that be might not marty 
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[ Semele. For my own part, I can eafily beliere that Ac* 
taeon miglube torn ki pieces by his dogs, without the in^ 
terference of the goddefs, in confequence of their ruihing 
(jWQiifly upon him, without perceiving who he was. 

In what part o^ Cithaeron the deitrudion of Pentheus 
the fon of Echion happened, .or where Oedipus when he 
was bom was expofed^ is not known by any one; though 
I am not ignorant of the bife£led road belonging to the 
FhocenjTeSi iji which Oedipus flew his father. But the 
mountain Cithxron is facred to Jupiter Cithseronius, of 
which I (hall fpeak more copioufly when my difcourfe 
leads me to mention it again. Near the entrance to 
Plat^ea, you may per^^ive the fepujchres of thofe that 
fought againft the Medes. The other Greeks indeed have 
one common fepulchre: but the Lacedsemonians and 
Athenians that fell in that battle have feparate tombs ; 
and upon th^m ^re are elegies compofed by Simonides. 
Not far from the common fepulchre pf the Greeks» there 
is an altar of Jupiter Eleutherius. The fepulchre is made 
of brafs ; but the altar and ftatue of Jupiter are of white 
ftone. Even at prefcnt, every fifthi year, they celebrate 
the feftivals called Eleutheria, in which the greateft re- 
wards are propofed for the r^ce. They run before the 
altar arm^d. T)ie trophy which the Greeks erefled for 
their vi£lory over the Platxenfes, is about fifteen ftadia 
diftant from the city. When you enter the city, in that 
part which contains the altar and ftatue of Eleutherian 
Jupiter, you will fee ^e heroic monument of Plataea. 
What the Platseetifes report concerning her, I have al- 
ready related* The Platacenfes too b^ve a temple of Juno 
which deferves to be infytCttd, both for its magnitude, 
^9d the ornament of the ftatues which it contains. Qj» 

P 3 Altering 
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(Entering this temple, you will fee a ftatue of Rhta prc- 
(enting Saturn.with a ftone wrapped ill fwaddling clothes, 
inftead of the child of which flie had been delivered, The]f 
call Juno, Teleia^ or the perfect. There is a large ftatue 
of the goddefs in an upright pofition : both thefe (la-, 
iues are made of Pentelican ftone, and are th^ works' o^ 
i^raxib^les. There is another ftatue of Juno in a (itting 
pofture in the fame temple ; and this wa$ made by Cal- 
limachus. But they call the goddefs Numpheuomene^ ot 
ej^ufedy on the following account. 



CHAP. m. 

1 HEY fay, that Juno being angry with Jupiter, oi\ 
what dccount it is not known, retired to. Eubcea ; and 
Jupiter not being able to appeafe her, came to Cithaeron, 
who rfien reigned over the Plataeenfes. This Cithxron 
was not fecond to any one in craft. He therefore per-. , 
fuadcd Jupiter to make a ftatue of wood, to place it veilied 
in a car drawn by two oxen, and publicly aflert that this 
was Plataea, the daughter of Afopus, whom he was going 
to marry. As foon as Juno heard this, flip immediately 
came tb the car, and, cutting off the veil, perceived that 
what ftie fuppofed was a new married lady, was no^ng 
more than a wooden image ; and in confequence of Ibfo ' 
became reconciled to Jupiter. In remembrance of- thii. 
reconciliation, they celebrate a feftival which is calfe^- 
Dxdal, bhcaufe the ancients called Wooden ftatues Dsda-^ 
Han. But it appears to me that this nlme was ufurped, 
before Daedalus the fon of Palamaon was bom ; ^nd that 
ilkfterwards, from Dstdalian ftatues Dsedalus derived hfs 
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nam^. The Platsenfes therefore celebrate this Daedal 
feftival, every feventli year, as an hiftorian of this coun- 
try told me : in reality^ however, the interval of time 
1>etween its celebration is not fo long. But though I was 
defirous of accurately numbering the interval of time from 
*one Dtedal feftival to another, I was not able to accom- 
flifh Aiy defign. Hiey celebrate this feftival In the fol- 
lowing manner: — There is a grove, which is the gteateft 
. in Boeotia, not far from Alalcomense ; and in this place 
there are many ancient oaks. The Platssenfes coming 
into this grove, place in it portions of boiled fiefh. And 
they have but little trouble indeed to defend it from other 
bird^, but they are obliged to guard it diligently from the 
crows } and if any one of thefe birds carries off any por- 
tion: of the flefli, they obfcrve on what tree it perches, 
€tit down this tree« and make from^t a D;pd4}ian ftatue^ 
/or they call the ftatue thus made Dsedalian. 

This feftival the Platsenfes celebrate -privately, and 
call it the leiTer Dsdala.: for the Boeotians celebrate the 
greater Dsdala in a very public manner, every fixtieth 
year. They fay that the feftival was omitted for fo 
long a tim^ when the Platseenfes were driven from their 
native country. And in the leflcr Dsedala, indeed, they 
})repare fourteen ftatues every year j and thefe the Platae- 
jenfes, Coronaei, Thcfpicnfes, Tanap^i, Chaeronenfcsj 
Orchomenii, I^ebadenfes, and Thebans, take away by lot* 
For thefe people thought proper to be reconciled with the 
Placaeenfes, to partake of their common aflembly, and to 
fend a victim to the Dxdal feftival, when Thebes was re- 
ftorcd by Caffander the fon of Antipater. But thofe cities 
9irhich are of lefs eulmation beftow their gifts upon this 
' l^ftivaji according to lot. They carry the image to Afp. 
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pa$, and) having placed it in a car, commit it to the care 
of a bride-maid. After this» too, according to lots, thcf 
drive their cars from the river to the top of the Thebaq 
Cithseron. On the fummit of this mountain an altar i^ 
prepared for them $ and this altar i^ mifed in the fblloviu 
ing manner I—They aptly join together fquare pieces 
of wood, juft as if they were ndGng a ftnifiure of ftone^) 
and afterwards carry to the top of the mountain, twigi 
piled on thefe pieces of wood* But the cities facrifice 4 
cow of a proper age to Juno, and a bull to Jupiter, the 
vi&ims being filled with wine and odoriferous herbs } an4 
at the fame time place the Daedala upon the altar. More 
wealthy individuals facrifice a cow and an ox j but the 
poorer fort facrifice itnall (heep. They burn all th6»vic-! 
tims in a^ Gmilar manner, and the altar is, at the fame time, 
burnt with them. I know that this flame is prodigiott89 
ftid may be feen at a great diftance. Beyond the fummit 
of the mountain upon which they raife the altar, after 
you have defcended about fifteen ftadia, you will fee*the 
cavern of the nymphs called Cithaeronides. .This cavern 
they denominate Sphregidion : and they fay that formerlv 
the nymphs ufed to prophefy in this cavern. 



CHAP. IV. 

JL HE Plataeenfes too have a temple of Minerva Arem^ 
or the martial^ which was raifed from the fpoils given to 
the Plataeenfes by the Athenians after the battle at Ma-^ 
rathon. The ftatue of the goddefs^is made of wood, and 
is gilt, except the face, and the extremities of the hand^ 
and feet, which ace of Pentelican ftone* Its ma^nifudt 
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U aearly equal to that brazen ftatue of Minerva which 
the Athenians dedicated in their tower from the Mara^ 
thonian fpoils. Phidias too made this (tatue of Minerra 
for the Flatxenfe^- In the temple there are pi£lur0 
painted by Folygnotus, viz. Uiyfles destroying the fuir 
tors ; and the expedition, prior to this, of Onatas to ths 
Argive Thebes. Thefe piflures are in the veftibule of 
the walls. At the foot of the goddefs there is a ftatue of 
Arimneftus, who was the general of the Plat^enfes in 
the engagement againft Mardonius^ and, prior to thisy 
in the battle at Marathon. Among the Platasenfes too 
diere is a temple of Ceres Eleufinia, and a fepulchre of 
Leitus. This Leitus was the only one of all the Boeotian 
commanders, that returned home from the Trojan war. 
But Mardonius, and the*horfe which he commanded^ 
corrupted the fountain Gargaphia,becaufe the army jof the 
Greeks which ftood Qppofite to them drank the water of 
this fountain. Afterwards, however, the water was pu- 
rified by the Platseenfes. As you proceed from Plataea to ' 
Thebes, you will fee the river Peroe. They fay that ' 
Peroe was the daughter of Afopus. But before you pafs 
over the Afopus, on turning by the fide of the fiver to 
the lower parts of the country, and travelling to the dif- 
tance of about forty ftadia, you will arrive at the ruins of 
Scolus. Among thefe ruins there is an imperfed temple 
•of Ceres and Proferpine, with half ftatues of the god^ 
^efles* Even now the Afopus feparates the land of tht 
f jataeeiifes ffojq that of the Thebans* 
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CHAP. V. 

They fay th^t the firft inhabitants of Thebes w«e 
the Edens, whofe king was Ogygus^ a native of the place i 
and from whom many of the poets call Thebes Ogygis. 
^Tbey add, that thefe people were deftrojed by a p^ftilence; 
4ind that the Hyantes and Aones, who, as it appears to 
.ine> were Boeotians and npt foreigners, inhabited Thebes 
^fter the EdensB* But Cadmus and the army of the Phoe-i. 
nicians attackihg thefe places, the Hyantes were raop 
quilhed, and fled the following night. Cadmus however 
fofiered the Aones, who implored his protediion, to re» 
inain, and mingle ther^felves with the Phoenicians. The 
Aones therefore fixed their habitations in different towns ; 
but Cr^Imus built ^he city, which ip even at prefent called 
•Cadmea. The city, however, being afterwards increafed^ 
Cadmea became the tower of the lower Thebes. The mar- 
riage of Cadmus was certainly very illuftrious,if» according 
to the afTertion of the Greeks, he n^rried Harmony, the 
daughter of Venus and Mars, His daugl||ers too wi^re 
renowned ; for Semete was pregnane from Jupiter, and 
Ino was made one of the divinities of the fea. But during 
the reign of Cadmus, the Spartans, Cthonios, Hyperenor| 
iPeiorus, and Udaeus, were very powerful through hi^ 
means. For Cadmus thought proper to mAe Echion his 
fon-in-law, on account of his valour : and with refpe£); 
to thefe men, as I cannot gain any farther intelligence 
about them, I muft aflfent to the fable, which fays, thaj 
they were called Spartans, from the manner in which they 
were produced* A|'ter the migration of Cadmus to the 
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tnyrians, znd Enchclcac, a people of Illyria, his foi^ 
Folydorc reigned. Pentheus the fon of Echion was 
powerful both through the dignity of his origin, and the 
fricndfhip of the king; but as he was an infolent and im- 
pious man, he was puniflicd by Bacchus for his impious 
behariour towards him. Labdacus was the fon of Poly- 
dorc ; and Polydore on his death-bed delivered up Lab- 
dacus and his kingdom to Nyfleus. Other particulars 
belonging to this afiair 'I have related in my defcription 
pf Sicyoniaj I mean, after what manner Nyfleus died, 
and how the guardianfhjp of his fon was committed to 
Lycus the brother of Nyflteus,- and all the power of the 
Thebatts. 

Lycus indeed delivered up the reins of government to 
Labdacus when he was of age*, but; Labdacus dying not 
}ong after this, Lycus took Laius the fon of Labdacus 
into his proteftion. And while he was again afting the 
part of a guardian, Amphion and Zethus coUeaing toge- 
ther an army, invaded the country ; and thbfe who wcrfc 
careful left the race of Cadmus fliould become extinft, fcr 
cretly conveyed Laius away. The fons of Antiope, however, 
iranquiflied Lycus in battle, and taking poflefTion of the 
kingdom, joined the lower city with Cadmea, and called 
the whole Thebes, on account of their alliance with the 
pymph Thebe, the daughter of Prometheus. Homer, in 
the following vcrfes in the Odyffey, confirms the truth 
cf this account : 

Tho' bold in open field, they yet furround 
The to%vn with walls, and mound inject on mound; 
Hert ramparts (lood, there towVs rofe high in air, 
And there thro' feven wide portals rufh'd the war. 

However, he makes no mention of Apphion raifing the 
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walls by the harmony of hU lyre. But Amphion obtained 
his reputation in muficy in confequence of having learnt 
from the Lydians> tlirough his alliance to Tantalus* the 
I^ydian harmony* and inventing three chords in addition 
to the four which had be^a-rthready difcovercd. Th^ 
author, however, of the verfes upon Europa fays* that 
Ampliion firft learned the ufe of the lyre: from Mercury^ 
and that he drew along ftones and wild beads by bis bar* 
mony. But Myron the Byzantian* who wrote hero}? 
verfes and elegies* fays* that Amphion was the firft that 
raifed an altar to Mercury ^ and that for this he receive4 
^ }yre frQm th$ gp4. It i3 alfo faid that Amphion is 
pimifhed in Hades for reviling Laton^ and her fons. This 
puniihment of Amphion is mentioned in the poem called 
Minyas* and which is compofed in common upon Am- 
phion and Thamyris. 

But after the houfe of Amphion was deftroyed by 
peftileniP^^ and Zethus had fallen a vi£lim to grief, in coa- 
feq^epce of his wife having flain his fon for a certain 
ofience, then thp Thpbans gave up the government to 
)>aius. And Laius* during his reign* married Jocafts^ 
J^c received too an oracle from Pislphos* which told him 
that if he had a fon by Jocafta* that fon would be the 
meaiis of his death. In confequence of this he expofed 
Oedipus as foon as he was born : and Oedipus* as foon as 
he arrived at manhpod| flew his father* and married his mo- 
ther. But that Oedipus had no children by his mother* \s 
^idcnt from the following yerfes of Homer in the Qdyfley : 

There too Jocafta of a beautrous mien 
I faw, the fam*<I inceftiious Tbeban qtieen ; 
With her own fon fiie joiu'd in nuptial bands, 
Xho* f»ther*5 blooU imbju'd his ipurd*n:>Ui hands : 
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The gods and men the dire offence detcft ; 
The gods with all their furies rend his bueaft* 

For how could the report of his wickednefs be imme* 
diately aboliflied, if he had four children bjrjocafta? Thefe 
children indeed were the ofispring of Euryganea the 
daughter of Hyperphas : and this is evinced by the author 
of the verfes called Oedipodia. Onafias painted (or 
the Platsenfes Euryganea, with a forrowful countenance^ 
on account of tli"^ battle between her fons. BiU Po- 
lynices, v/hile Oedipus was yet alive and reigned, kft 
, Thebes, fearing left the imprecations of his father ihould 
be accompliQied. In confcquence of this he came to Ar- 
go«y and married the daughter of Adraftus ; but after the 
death of Oedipus, returned through the perfuafions of hit 
brother Eteocles to Thebes. Here, however, a difagree- 
ment arifing between him and his brother, he was again 
exiled. After this he requefted of Adraftus to furniOi 
him with an army agaiiift his brother. This Adraftus 
complied with : but'Polynices loft his army; and the two 
brothers engaging each other in a fingle combat, were 
both llain* 

Laodamas the fon of Eteocles reigned after his father: 
but till he wras of age the government of the kingdom, 
and the care of his education was committed to -Creon 
the fon of Menoeceus. When Laodamas, therefore, was 
of a proper age, and took upon him the royal authority, 
the Argives led a fecond army againft Thebes. The 
Thebans met this army at Gliflas, and when they came to 
fa engagement, Laodamas flew ^gialeus the « fon of 
Adraftus. But the Argives being vidorious in this eo* 
gagementj Laodamasj with the Thebans that followed him, 

fled 
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fled oh the following night to the lUyrians : and the Af^ 
gives delivered upThebeSj which they had taken^ taTher- 
farider Qie fon of Polyniccs. As a great part, however^ 
of the forces' which Agamemnon led againft Troy, wan«- 
dered during their voyage from their deftined courfe, and 
were fhipwrecked about Myfia, it happened that Ther- 
fander, who in valour furpailed mod of the Greeks in that 
wari was flain by Telephus. But the fepulchre of Ther<^ 
fander is in the plains of Caicus^ in the city Elxa. Thitf 
iepulchre is of ftone, and is in that^part of the forum 
which is in the open air ; in which places as they fay, the 
inhabitants perform fuiletal facrifices in honour of him. 
After the death of Thprfander, a fecond fleet being fitted 
out againft Patis and the Trojans^ the command of it wa$ 
given to Peneleus : for Tifamenus the fon 6f Thcrfandef 
was not y^t old enough for this purpofe. But Peneleus 
being flain by Eurypylus the fon of Telephus, they chofe 
Tifamenus for their king, who was the fon of Therfander 
and Demonafla the daughter of Amphiaraus. This Tifai^ 
menus was free from the imprecations of Laius and Oedi^ 
'^|>us ; but Auteiton the £on of Tifamenus did not efcape' 
them, but was compelled on this account, in compliance: 
with an oracle, to migrate to the Dorienfes. After the 
departure of Autefion, DamaGchthon, the grandfon of 
Peneleus the fon of Opheltes, was chofeti king. Ptolemy 
was the fon of this Damadchthon, and Xanthus of Ptoi 
iemy, I mean that Xanthus tirhom Andropompus flew iix 
m Cngle combat, by ftratagem, and not in a lawful man* 
jacr^ Afterwards it appeared better to the Thebans to' 
be governed by many, and not to conunit the adminHlraw 
4ion of affairs to one man alone* 

CHAF. 
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W ITH tdjpca to the profperoos or adverfe evcntt of 
their wars^ I have found the following to be the moit 
temarkable ^rticulars. They were vanquiflicd by the 
Athenians in t3sat battle, in which they affifted the Pldtx* 
enfes, who fought for the boundaries of their land. They 
%erca fecond time to9 vanquiihed at Plataea by the fame 
Athenians, in confequence of feeming to prefer the friend-* 
ihip of Xerxes to that of the Greeks. The common 
people, however, were not culpable in fhts particular : 
for at that time an oligarchy was eftabli^ed among the 
Thebans, and not t^iat form of adminiftratioo which wa$ 
natural to their country. If therefore the fons of Pififtra* 
tH8 had then tyrannized over the Athenians, there can be 
no doubt but that the Athenians themfelves would have 
been attached to the Perfians, and on this account wottI<i. 
hifve been culpable as well as the Thebans. Afterwards^ 
lioweTer, the Athenians wcfe vanquilhed by the Tbeban» 
at Defitts, in the country of the Tanagrseans : and Hip^ 
pecrates the fon of Ariphron who commanded the Athe-* 
Ulan army was (Iain, together with a great part of hie 
forces. But the Lacedaemonians, imhiediately after the 
departure of the Mede, were upon friendly terms with 
At Thebans, till the Peloponnefians warred on the Athe<« 
oians. This war however being finiihed, and the fleet of 
the Athenians diiTolved^ the Thebans not long after, to-^ 
gether with the Corinthians, took up arms againft the 
Lacedaemonians: but being v^nquilhed in a battle about 
Corinth^ and in Chaeronea^ they afterwards obtained at 

LcuQxm 
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Leudra a vi&ory the moft illuftnous of all the GrecisM 
Ticlories We are acquainted with. Here they put an end 
to the Oeeadarchs^ or governors of companies^ confiJHng each 
rften mett% which the Lacedaemonians had eftabliihed in 
dieir citieSy and to thofe prefects which they call Hat^ 
wtofiau After this, they carried on for ten years the Pho- 
cic war, which is called by die Greeks^ Sacred. But I 
(lave already (hewn in my account of the Attic affairs^ 
that the flaughter at Chxronea was thd fource of calamity 
to all Greece : and it was eminently affli£tive to the 
Thebans. For tliey. were obliged to place a guard within 
the walls of their city ; which> however, after the death 
of Philip, and during the reign of Alexander, they drove 
out of their city. But, for thb adiion, divinity gave them 
tokens of approaching deftrudion. For, during the time 
of the battle at LeuAra, the fpiders in the temple of Ceres 
Thefmophoros wove white webs about the doovs ; but 
when Alexander and the Macedonians attacked their do- 
minions, their webs were found to be black. It is alfo 
^id, that divinity rained s^ihes on the Attic land, in the 
year prior to that in which SyUa led an army againft the 
Athenians, and by this means caufed them to fufier in fuck 
an eminent degree. 



CHAP. vn. 

Jk HE Thebans, therefore, being then driven from theur 
country by Alexander, fled to Athens, and were after- 
wards reftored to it by Caflander the fon of Antipater. 
Indeed the Athenians affifted tlie Thebans with the 
3 greateit 
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gteateft alacrity in refloring Thebes to its priftine ftate ; 
and thejr were joined in this by the Meflenians and Mega- 
lopolitans. But it appears to me that Caflander rebuilt 
Thebes, principdly through his hatred of Alexander: 
for he endcaTOUfcd totally to deftroy all his houfe. Thus 
he delivered up Olympias the mother of Alexander to be 
ftoaed to death, by thofe Macedonians who violently hated 
her, and deilroyed by poifon Hercules the fon of Alex- 
ander by Bartlna, and Alexander his fdn by Roxana. He 
did not» however, depart rejoicing from the prefent life ; 
for he was feized with a dropfy, through which he was 
devoured by vermin. Of his fons, too, the eldeft, Philip, 
not long after he began his reign, was attacked with a . 
tabid difeafe. Antipater who fucceeded him flew his 
mother Theflalonice, who was the daughter of Philip the 
fon of Amyntas by Nicafipolis. His reafon for commit- 
ting this parricide, was her extreme fondnefs of Alexander, 
the youngeft of Antipater's fons. Alexander, however, 
xaHing to his aflfiftance Demetrius the fon of Antigonus, 
flew Antipater, a'nd thus revenged the murder of his 
mother* 

Some god, therefore, defervedly puniOied Caflander 
for his guilty condufl. However, all the ancient inclo- 
fure of Thebes was rcftored to the Thebans by. Caflander. 
But it was requifite, that they fhould afterwards tafte of 
the greateft evils. * For when Mithidrates warred on the 
Romans, the Thebans aflifted him in this war, for no other 
reafon, as it appears to me, than their friendfhip to the 
Athenians* But when Sylla led his army into Boeotia, 
the Thebans were terrified, and, immediately changing 
tfadr intentions, joined themfelves to the Romans. Sylla, 
bowevcr, did not lay afide his anger againft them, but in* 

Vofc. IIL C vented 
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vented other things de(lru£live to their profperity, anJ 
laid a fine on half their land ; for which condud thh 
was his pretext : When the war againft Mithidrates 
commenced, Sylla was in great want of money. Hence, 
he collefted together the facrcd offerings from Olympia 
and Epidarus ; and from the temple of the Delphic 
Apollo, all that was left by the Phocenfes. This treafure 
he diftributed among his/oldiers. But to the gods, in- 
{lead of the riches which he had taken from them, he 
gave the half of the Theban land. The Romans, how- 
ever, afterwards reflored to the Thebans the land which 
had been taken from them. But in other refpefts they 
were reduced by Sylla to a very calamitous condition* 
And even at prefent the lower city is entirely defolate, 
except the temples of the gods : but the Thebans dwell m 
their tower, which is no longer called Cadmea, 



CHAP. VIII. 

W HEN you have pafled over the Afopus, and have 
proceeded to about the diftance of ten iladia from the 
city, you will arrive at the ruins of Potniae, among which 
there is a grove of Ceres and Proferpine. The ftatues 
near the river are called by the inhabitants the goddefles 
PotnijB. At ftated times they perform other eftabliifhed 
ceremonies in honour of thefe, and fend fucking pigs 
into buildings which they call Megara. Thefe pigs, they 
fay, are feen at Dodona on the fummer of the following 
year : which report may perhaps be credited by fome. 
There is here too a temple of Bacchus jiigohlas, or tie 

fiercer 
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fiefcef of goafs. For it once happened, that while the in- 
habitants of this place were facrificing, they became fo 
outrageous through intoxication, that they flew the prieft 
of Bacchus* As a punifhment for this adion, they were 
afflicted with a peililent difcafe $ and at the fame time 
were ordered by the Delphic Oracle to facrifice to Bacchus 
a boy in the flower of his youth. However, not many 
years after this, they fay, that the god changed the fa* 
crifice of a boy for that of a goat* Among the Potnise^ 
too, there is a well \ and they report, that the horfes 
which are natives of Potnix become mad by drinking this 
water. As you go from hence to Thebes, you will fee 
on the right hand of the road an inclofure, not very large, 
and in it certain pillars. They ate of opinion that the 
earth opened in this place to Amphiaraus ; and they fay, 
that birds will not (it on thefe pillars, nor grafs grow, 
nor any tame or favage animal feed in this place. 

But the Thebans, in the inclofure of their ancient 
wall, have feven gates, which remain even at prefent. I have 
heard that one of thefe gates was called £le£):ra, from 
£le£tra, the After of Cadmus, and another Prcetse, from 
Prcetus, a native of this place. I have not, however, been 
able to find at what time this Prcetus lived. ^ They call 
the third gate Neita, becaufe Amphion is faid to have in- 
vented that chord in a lyre called Nett, before thefe gates. 
I have alfo heard, that the fon of Zethus, the brother of 
Amphion, was called Neis ; and that from him this gate 
was denominated Neida. They denominate the gate 
Crenoe from a fountain \ but the gate Hypifte,. from its 
proximity to the temple of Jupiter tbe highefl, Befides 
thefe gates there is another gate which is called Ogygia \ 
and the laft gate is denominated Omolois* It appears to 
C 2 mc^ 
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me^ that this laft name is the mod recent of all^ and 
Ogygia the moft ancient. They fay, too, that the gate 
Omolois was thus denominated on the following account : 
When the Tbebans were Tanquiflied by the Argives near 
Glifas, many of them fled, together with Laodamas the 
fon of Eteocles. Of thefe, one part was unwilling to 
take refuge among the Ulyrians, but turning towards the 
Theflalians, took up dieir refidence in Omoloe, which is 
the moft fertile and well watered mountain of all that 
Theflaly contains. Afterwards, being recalled to their 
native country by Therfander the fon of Polynices, they 
called the gate through which they entered into the city, 
Omolois, from the mountain Omoloe. But as you come 
. from Platsea, you will enter Thebes through the gate 
called £le£lra. They fay, that Capaneus the fon of Hip- 
ponous was flruck with lightning at this gate, as he was 
attacking the walls with more vehemence than ufuaL 
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J. HIS war, indeed, which the Argives waged> deferves^ 
in my opinion, to be celebrated beyond all the wars of 
the Greeks, during the heroic ages, as they are called. 
For the war of the Eleufinians againft the other Athenians^ 
and in like manner of the Thebans againft the Minyse^ 
almoft after one engagement, terminated in concord, and 
treaties of peace. But the army of the Argives came 
into the middle of Boeotia, from the middle of Peleponne- 
fus i and Adraftus coUeded together his aUied forces from 
Arcadia^ and from the Meflenians* In a fimilar man- 
ner^ 
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fktVf mercenary troops were fent to the Thebans from the 
Phocenfes, and by the Phlegyians from Minyas. An en* 
gagement therefore taking place neasJfmenus, the Thebans 
were vanquiihedj and fled within their walls. But as the 
Peloponnefians were unacquainted with the art of be- 
fieging cities, and attacked the walls of Thebes more 
under the influence of anger than the diredion of fciencCj 
the Thebans flew many of them from their walls, and 
afterwards leaving their city, by a fudden incurfion broke 
the enemy's ranks, and cut to pieces the whole army ex- 
cept Adrafl;us. This vi^iory however coft the Thebans 
dear : and henoe, vi£tories obtained with a great lofs are 
called Cadmean vi&ories. Not many years after this, 
thofc whom the Greeks call Epigonoiy or fucb as are of 
po/lerior origin, with Therfander for their leader, warred 
on Thebes* But it is evident, that not only the Argives, 
Meflenians, and Arcadians, joined themfelves to dieir 
ftandards, but that the Corinthians and Megarenfes came 
to their affiftance. The Thebans however were aflifted 
by the cities bordering on Thebes ; and a (harp engage- 
ment took place between the two armies near Gltfas. Of 
the Thebans, many after they were vanquifhed fled with 
Laodamas, and the reft fortified themfelves in their city. 
And this is the war which is celebrated in verfe* Ca« 
Isenus, making mention of thefe vcrfes, fays that they were 
compofed by Homer j and many celebrated perfons are of 
the fame opinion. Indeed, I confider thefe verfes as nes^t in 
excellence to the Iliad and Odyfley. And thus much con- 
ceming the war, which the Argives and Thebans waged 
for the fake of the torn of Qedipust 
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CHAP. X. 

JNOT far from the gates there is a common fcpulchre 

of thofc who fell in the engagement againft Alexander 

'and the Macedonians. Near it they fhew a place, in which 

they fay (if it may be believed) the teeth of the dragon 

which was flain by Cadmus by the fountain were fown, 

and became men. There is a hill on the right hand. of 

the gates, which is facred to Apollb ; and both the hill 

and the god are called Ifmenios, from the river Kmenus 

flowing near this place. The firft (lone ftatues which 

prefent themfelves to the view on entering the city, are 

thofe of Minerva and Mercury, whom they call Pronaoi^ 

or belong'wg to veftibules. That of Mercury was made by 

Phidias, and that of Minerva by Scopas. After this there 

is a temple, which contains a ftatue equal in magnitude 

to that of the Branchidae, and in no refpeft different in its 

form. Whoever fees one of thefe ftatues, and knows whom 

it was made by, will, on beholding the other, perceive, 

without any great Ikill, that its artificer was Canachus. 

This ftatue, however, belonging to the Branchidce is made 

of brafs, but this of Apollo Ifmenios of cedar. In the fame 

place too there is a ftone, upon which, they fay, Manto the 

daughter of Tirefias fat. This ftone is placed before the 

veftibule of the temple, and is called at prefent the Jeai of 

Maiito. 

On the right hand of the temple there arc ftone ftatues, 
which they fay are images of Heniochc and Pyrrha the 
(iaughtcrs of Creon, who reigned wliile he was the 

guardian 
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guardian of Laodamas the fon of Eteocles. I know^ too, 
that at prefent the Thebans choofe as che annual prieft of 
Apollo Ifmenios, a boy illuilrious for his origin, and of 
great beauty and ftrength. This boy is called I)aphmpI^ros^ 
becaufe ht is crowned with laureL But I am not certain 
whether all the boys that are crowned with laurel dedi- 
cate a brazen tripod to Apollo. It appears to me, that 
all are not obliged to do this by law ; for I did not fee 
many tripods dedicated here. The wealthier fort of thefe 
boys however dedicate tripods: and among thefe, that 
which Amphitryon dedicated, with Hercules on it crowned 
with laurel, is the moft illuftrious^ both for its antiquity 
and the renown of the perfon by whom it was fent as an 
ofiering. Beyond this temple of Ifmenian Apollo you will 
fee a fountain, which they fay is facred to Mars : and 
they add, that a dragon is ftationed here by Mars as 
the guardian of the founuin. Near this is the tomb of 
Caanthus, who they fay was the brother of Melia, and 
the fon of Ocean \ and who was fent by his father to feek 
his fitter that was forcibly taken away. But when he 
found that (he was in the power of Apollo, and that in con- 
fequence of this he was not able to take her away, he had 
the boldnefs to fct on fire the grove, of Apollo, which 
they call Ifmenion ; and for this a£lion, as the Thebans 
fay, the god flew him with his arrows. They fay, too, that 
Apollo had two fons by Melia, Tenerus and Ifmenius ; 
and that Apollo endowed Tenerus with a prophetic power, 
but the river was denominated from Ifmenius. However, 
prior to the birth of Ifmenius this river was called 
LadoB. 
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CHAP. XL 

On the left hand of the gate which k called EleArtu 
are the ruins of a houfe which they fay was inhabited by 
Amphitryon when he fled from Tiryntha, on account of 
th.e death of Eleflryon, The bed-chamber of Alcmeae 
is yet to be feen among thefe ruins. They fay, that this 
bed-chamber was built for Amphitryon by Trophoniua 
and Agamedes \ and that the following epigram was once 
infcribed on it : Amphitryon, wheq he defigned to marry 
Alcmene, chofe this for his bedchamber, which was 
made by Ancafius> Trophpnius, and Agamedes. TheThe^ 
bans, too, ihew the fepulchre of the children of Herculea 
by Megara : but the particulars which they relate con- 
cerning their death, do not in any refped correfpond with 
thofe given by StefichorusHimereusandPanyafis in theiy 
poems. The Thebans farther add, that Hercules, through 
his infanity, would have ilain Amphitryon himfelf, but 
that before he could accomplifh this he fell afleep through 
the blow of a ftone ; and that this ftone was thrown by 
Minerva, whom they call Scpbranifier^ or tht r<firainer. fn 
this place too there are images^ of women on a pillar, 
ttrhofe form is obfcured through age. Thefe images the 
Thebans call Pharmakides^ or wtcbes i and they fay, thaf 
they were fcnt by Juno in order to prevent Alcmene froni 
being delivered. However, Iftoris the daughter ofTirefias 
deceived them while they were ading in this manner by 
Alcmene, by the following means ; Fjrom a place whence 
jfhe could eafily be heard by the witches, ihe cried out with 
^ loud voiccy that Alcmene was delivered \ and in confe- 

quence 
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quence of their being deceived in this manner^ Alcmene 
was in reality delivered. 

There is a temple here of Hercules with a ftone ftatue^ 
which they call Promachos^ or the defender : and this was 
made by the Thebans, Xeoocratus and Eubius. But the 
Tbebans are of opinion, that the ancient wooden ftatue 
in thi^ place was made by Daedalus ; and it appears to me, 
that this was really the cafe. They fay that Daedalus de« 
dic2Ued this ilatue on account of the benevolent inter- 
pofition of divinity in bis favour* For when he had con- 
ftruAed for himfelf and his fon Icarus a fmall fliip, and 
had difcovered the ufe of fails, which were unknown be-i 
fore, fo that he was able, in confequence of being driven 
by a proiperous wind, to outftrip the veflel of Minos, he 
himfelf efcaped in fafety ; but they fay that Icarus, being 
unlkilled in the art of piloting the ihip, overturned it« 
9nd was by this means fwallowed up by the waves, and 
drivi^n to an ifland of Pergamus, the name of which i^ 
$it prefent unknown. They add, that Hercules met 
with the dead body, and, knowing it, buried it, wherp 
even now there is a heap of earth not very large, in the 
promontory which extends to the ^gean fea. But the 
ifland and the fea about it were denominated from Icarus, 
}n the roof of this temple Praxiteles carved for the Th&7 
bans many pf the twelve labours of Hercules. What he 
has omitted, are the birds called Stymphalides, and the 
purification of the Elean land : and inftead of thefe h^ 
has reprefented the wreftling of Hercules with Antaeus, 
But Ulirafybulus the fpn of Lycus, and thofe Athenians^ 
who together with him difiblved the opprellive govern* 
inent of the thirty tyrants (for they defcended from Thebes 
fox this purjK)fe)| dedicated in the temple of Herculesf 

colofla} 
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coloflal ftatues of Minerva and Hercules, of Fentelican 
Hone, and made by Alcamenes. A gymnafium and fta- 
dium too of Hercules are contiguous to this temple. But 
above the (lone Sophronifter there is an altar of Apollo, 
who is called Spondios : and this ^Itar is raifed from the 
aihes of vi£lims. Divination from omens is here efta- 
Uifhed ; which I know the Smyrnxans ufe beyond all the 
Greeks. For in the outward inclofure of their walls they 
|iave a temple^ raifed for the purpofe of receiving omens. 



CHAP. XII. 

X HE Thebans too, in ancient times, facrificed bulls to 
Apollo Polios^ or the hoary. But it once happened in this 
feRival, th^t when the time for flaying the viftim was at 
Jiand. and thofe that were fent for the bull did not 
come as they were expe£ied, the facrificers met with 
a car drawn by two oxen, one of which they facri- 
ficcd to the god ; and from this circumftance they after- 
wards thought proper to facrifige labouring oxen. The 
following circumftance likewife is related by jthe Thebans : 
When Cadmus came from the Delphi to Phocis, he fol- 
lowed an ox as his guide. Tliis ox was bought of the 
herdfmen of Pelagos, and had on each of its fides a white 
fpot refembling the full moon. It was neceffary, there- 
fore, that Cadmus and his army, by the command of an 
oracle, fliould fix their refidence in that place in which 
the ox when weary laid itfclf down to reft. This place 
tlie Thebans exhibit even now : and in it there is an altar, 
in i\\% open air, of Minerva, and a ftatue, which tliey fay 

were 
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were dedicated by Cadmus. Hence their opinion, who 
aflert that the Cadmus who came to TheBes was an 
Egyptian, and not a Phoenician, may be confuted by the 
very name given to this ftatue of Minerva : for this god- 
defs is called Siga in t]fte Phoenician, and not Sais, as in 
the Egyptian tongue. ' 

The Thebans too farther report, that where the forum 
of the tower now (lands, the houfe of Cadmus formerly 
flood. Hence, they (hew the ruins of the bed-chambers 
of Harmonia and Semele, into which laft, even at prefent, 
men are not permitted to enter. According to the Greeks, 
the Mufes celebrated the nuptials of Harmonia with fongsi 
and there is a place in the forum here, where they fay the 
goddefles fang. It is alfo faid, that together with the 
thunder which defcended into the chamber of Semele, a 
piece of wood fell from heaven, which Polydorus adorned 
with brafs, and called Cadmean Bacchus. Near this there 
is a ftatue of Bacchus, which Onaflimedes made entirely 
of brafs ; for the ftatue of Cadmus was made by the fons 
of Praxiteles. Here too there is a ftatue of Pronomus the 
piper, who allured many by his harmony. Before his 
time there were difFerent pipes, for the Dorian, Lydian, 
and Phrygian meafures ; btd hefirft invented pipes adapted to 
every kind of harmony y and was the Jirji that played all the 
different meafures at once on one' pipe. It is alfo faid, that he 
wonderfully delighted the fpeclators in the theatres, by 
the gefticulations of his face, and the motion of his whole 
body. His fongs are yet extant which he compofed for 
the Chalcidenfcs by the Euripus, in honour of Delos. The 
Thebans therefore have here placed a ftatue of this Pro- 
jiomus, and of Epaminondas the fon of Polymnis. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

JL HE anceftors indeed of Epaminondas were very i!Iuf« 
trious J but hid father, with refyeOt to poflTeiGons, was but 
of the middle rank among the Thebans. However, he 
took care to have his fqn accurately inftra£led in all the 
difciplines belonging to his country : and Epaminonda$ 
himfelf, when he was but a youth, betook himfelf to Lyfis 
the Tarentine, who was ikilled in the dodrine of Fjthstm 
goras the Samian. But in the war which the Lacedae- 
monians waged with the Mantinenfes, Epaminondas is 
faid to have been fent with other Thebaos to the aid of 
the Lacedaemonians. In this battle he faved Pelopidas, 
whoy through a great wound which he received, was on 
the very brink of deftru Aion i . and afterwards being fent 
us aaambaflador to Sparta, when the Lacedxmonians de^ 
creed to eftablifli that peace which was called the peao^ 
of Antalcidas, Agefilaus a(kcd him whether the Thebans 
had fufFered the Boootians in their refpe^live cities tq 
fwear to the peace. To this interrogation Epaminondas 
replied. By no means, O Spartan, till we find that the 
cities which border on your dominions have fwom. But 
fis fooii as the war between the Lacedaemonians and The** 
bans commenced, and the Lacedaemoniaqs, trufting both 
to their own power and that of ^ their allies, prefled very 
much on the Thebans, Epaminondas with a part of the 
Theban army fixed his camps above the marih CephifiiSj 
fts he perceived that in this part the Peloponnefians were 
4ifpofed to make an attack* Cleofnbrotus, however, king 
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of the Lacedaemonians, turned his forces to Amhryflas 
in the land of the Phocenfes ; and having flain Chxreas 
who guarded the paflages in thefe parts, he penetrated 
as far as to Leuf^ra in Bceotia. But in this place din* 
nity gave certain portentous figns in common to CleoQi« 
brotus and the Lacedaemonians* For it was ufual with 
the Spartan kings, when they marched to battle, to take 
along with them (heep, that they might facrifice to the 
gods before the engagement began. The leaders of thefe 
iheep were goats, which the (hepherds call Catoiadaty or 
leaders ofihefiocl. At that time, therefore, certain wolves 
ruflied on the (hepherd, and flew the goats that were the 
leaders of the flock, but did not in any refpe& injure 
the iheep. 

It is alfo faid, that the wrath of divinity was enkindled 
againft the Lacedaemonians,^ through the daughters of 
Scedafus. For when Scedafus dwelt about Leudra, he 
had two daughters, Molpia and Hippo. Thefe, when they 
were in the flower of their age, were raviflied by the Lace- 
daemonians, Parathemidas, Phrudarchidas, and Parthenius* 
The virgins, indignantly bearing this injurious treatment^ 
ftrangled themfelves to death. And Scedafus when he 
came to Lacedaemon, and could obtain no recompenfe 
from the Spartans,- flew himfelf. But then Epaminondas 
performed funeral rites to Scedafus and his daughters, 
and folemnly declared, that he took up arms, not more 
for the (afety of the Thebans, than for the fake of re- 
venging the injuries which they had fuftained. The 
opinion, however, of fome of the Boeotian commanders on 
this fubje£b did not correfpond with that of Epaminondas : 
for though Malgis and Xenocrates were of opinion, that 
war Ihould be denounced againft the Lacedaemonians with 
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all pdfliblc celerity, yet Damoclidas, Damophilus, arid 
Simangelus thought this was by no means proper ; but ex-^ 
hortcd the Thebans to fend away their wives and children 
to Attica, and prepare themfclves for a fiege« And after 
this manner fix of them varied m opinion. But when 
the feventh of the Boeotian chiefs, who guarded the paf* 
fages at Cithxron, and whofe name was BranchyllideSf 
voted in favour of the opinion of Epaminondas^ the The-* 
bans determined to try the fortune of war. 

However, feveral of the Boeotians were fufpefted by 
Epaminondas, particularly the Thefpians. Fearing there- 
fore fome treachery might enfuc, he permitted all that 
were willing to leave the camps, and return home : and 
in confequence of this permiiRon, the Thefpians, and 
the other Boeotians, that were not attached to the in^ 
terefts of the Thebans, departed from the army* But as 
foon as an engagement took place, the allies of the Lace- 
dxmonians, who previous to this were difafFe£ted towards 
them, now openly declared their hatred : for they were 
unwilling to remain in their places, and turned their backs 
when attacked by the enemy. The battle however between 
the Lacedaemonians and Thebans was equal ; for the former 
were incited by their prlftine fkill in warlike affairs, and tlxe 
fear of deftroying the dignity of Sparta ; but the latter by 
the danger which they faw hung over their country, wives 
and children. But when, in the end, many principal pcr- 
fons among the Laccda:monians and king Cleombrotus 
himfelf fell, neceiTity compelled the Lacedaemonians, 
though in fuch calamitous circumflances, to maintain their 
ground ; for it appeared to them to be a moft fiiameful 
circumilance, to leave the dead body of their king in the 
power of the enemy. Indeed the Thebans gained in this 
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battle the moft illuftrious viftory which one Grecian na* 
tion ever obtained over another. On the following day 
the Lacedscmonians fent heralds to the Thcbans, and de* 
fired they might be permitted to bury their dead. Epami- 
nondaS) however> who knew that the Lacedaemonians al* 
ways concealed their calamities, anfwered, that he would 
firft of all permit their allies to take away their dead, and 
then the Lacedaemonians to bury their own people. As 
fome of the allies, therefore, had not any dead to take 
away, and others had but a few, the Spartans were obliged 
to confefs that the grcateft lofs was of their own people. 
In this engagement, of the Thebans and fuch Boeotians as 
remained, no more than forty-feven fell 5 but of the Lace- 
daemonians above a thoufand. 



CHAP.- XIV. 

After tWs battle Epamlnondas permitted the reft of 
the Peloponnefians to return home, but kept the Lacedse^ 
monians ihut up at Leu£tra. But when he heard that 
the Spartans collefted themfelves together from all their 
cities in order to aflift their own people at Leuftra, he 
fufiered them to depart on certain conditions, afferting 
that it was much better to transfer the war from Boeotia to 
Laccdaemonia. The Thefpians, beca'ufe they fufpcfted 
the Thebans on account of their ancient hatred towards 
them, and their prefent good fortune, thought proper to 
leave their city, and fly to Cereflus. This Cereflus is a 
fortified town belonging to the Thefpians, into wliich 
they formerly betook themfelves when they were attacked 
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by the Theflalians. But at that time the Theflalians, t)eiim 
fruftrated in their attempts to take Cerefiiis, fexit to Del* 
pho8 in order to confult the god, and received the follow* 
ing oracle : '* Shady Leudlra and the Alefian foil are the 
obje£lft of my care. My attention likewife is direAed to 
the forrowful daughters of Scedafua. For on their account 
a lamentable war will arife. Nor (ball any man furvive 
to relate it, till the Dores* (hall lofe a beautiful young 
Tirgin, when her fatal hour is arrived : for then,, but not 
otherwife, CereiTus may be taken.'' Epaminondas, there- 
fore, having taken Cercflus, and the Thefpians who had 
fled thither for refuge being expelled^ turned his attention 
to the affairs of Peloponnefus, the Arcadians with great 
alacrity calling upon him for Am purpofe. 

On his firft arrival therefore among the Pelopcnne- 
fians, he voluntarily joined himfelf to the Argives, as his 
aflbciates in war } brought back the Mantinenfes to their 
ancient city, who were difperfed in towns about Agefi- 
polls ; and perfuaded the Arcadians to deftroy their fmall 
towns, whichy as they were unfortified, might eafily be 
taken, and to aflemble together in one city which he 
built for them, and which is even at prefent called Mega- 
lopolis. When the time of his command too was expired^ 
and which to continue any longer was a capital offence^ 
he defpifed the law by which this cuftom was eftablilhed» 
as being then unfeafonable, retained his command^ and 
marched with an army to Sparta : but finding that Agefi- 
laus was not willing to come to an engagement, he turned 
his attention to the refioration of Meflene. Hence» Epm* 
minondas was the reftorer of thofe Meflenians that exift 
at prefent i the particulars of which afiair I have related 
in my Meflenics, In the mean timci the Theban allies 
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xtifperfihg themfelves over the Laconic land,gtcatly ihjured 
it by their depredations ; and this induced Epaminondas 
to lead back his army to Boeotia. When tbefefore he 
drew near to Lechxus, and was about to pafs through 
the difficult and narrow defiles^ Iphicrates the fon of 
Timotheus met him with troops armed with ihields like 
a half moon, and witk the oth^r forces of the Athenians^ 
which he led againft the Thebans* Thefe Epaminondas 
attacked, and put to flight $ and purfuing them as far as 
to the walls of Athens, when he found that Iphicrates 
would not fttffer the Athenians t fight, led back his army 
to Thebes. Here he was tried for continuing his Boeotiaif 
government after the expiration of the limited time ; but 
not one of the judges would pafs fentence upon him. 



CHAP. XV* 

Afterwards, when Alexander who reigned its 
Theffaly imprifoned Pelopidas (who came to. him relying 
on his private benevolence, and on the friendftiip of the 
Thebans in common), that he might punifli his perfidy 
and infolence, the Thebans immediately marched an army 
againft Alexander, and chofe Cleomenes for the leader of 
this expedition ; at the fame time fubje£ling the Boeotian 
governor, who at that time prefided over the army, to his 
command. Epaminondas upon this occaGon was (lationed 
among the common foldiers. The army having arrived aL 
the narrow defiles of the Thermopylae, was u'^cxpeQ^ir 
attacked by Alexander in thofe parts moft ^*ffi9rffc^^^ ' 
€efs; and in confequcnce of this, the forces d^^MPf}&S^ 
Vo^. IIL D oSsSL 
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fuccefs cbofe Epaminondas for their general, with 'tfie 
free con&nt of the Bceotian prorfeAs. Alexander, there* 
fore, perceiving that the command >'as transferred to 
Epaminondas, had not the boldnefs to come to an engage* 
menti and voluntarily difmiiTed Pelopidas. Sut during 
the abff nee of Epaminondas, the Thebans drove the Or- 
chomenians from their country. This violence 'Epami- 
nondas bore indignantly, and faid that the Thebans vtrould 
hot have dared to a£t in this manner if he had 'been 
prefent. 

In the mean time, as no other Bceotian governor was 
chofen, Epaminondas led his army again to Peloponnefus^ 
and vanquifhed the Lacedaemonians near Lechoeus $ and 
together v^ith them the Pellenenfes from among Ac 
Achaians, and of the Athenians, thofe which had been 
led by Chabrias. It uas an eilabiilhed cuftom among the 
Thebans to take a ranfom for their prifoners, except fuch 
as were Boeotians ; for thcfe they condemned to de9th. 
But Epaminondas having taken a fmall city of the 3icyo- 
nians called Fhoebia, and which contained the greateft 
part of the Boeotian exiles, enfranchifed them on dieir pay- 
ing down a certain fum of money ; at the fame time caU-* 
ing them by the names of different countries, juft as they 
came into his mind. However, when he came to Man- 
tinea with his army, and was then vi&orious, he was 
(lain by an Athenian: and among the Athenians in a 
pidlure of ah equeflrian battle, a man is reprefented flay- 
ing Epaminondas, and the writing under him fliews that 
he is GrylluS the fon of Xenophon. This was the Xeno- 
phon that attended Cyrus in his expedition againft Arta^ 
xerxcs, and who led the Greeks back again to the fea. 
On the ftatue of Epaminondas elegies are infcribed^ which 
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ttflert, among otfaor things, that Mef&ne was rcftored bf 
Kim, and that he gave libertf to the Greeks. Thcfe elegies 
are ae fallow : 

Our counfels Sparta's glory have deftroyM. 
Through tht&» MclTene Ihall in time rtceWe 
Ofivprkig auguft. Tiirough thefe, with Thebaic arm^ 
EnviitA'd, MegalofX)lit is otrafn'd^ 
And itB own laws Greece unveftrais^d tnjoju 

And fuch are the particirfar^ rc^dbg At renown 6f 
Epaminondas. 



CHAt^. XVL 

^OT fat from this ftatae of Epaminondas there is a 
temple of Amnion. The ftatue in this temple was made by 
Calamis, and dedicated by Pindar^ who alfo fent hymns in 
honour of Amnion to the Ammonians in Libya. At pre- 
fcnt there is a hymn compofed by Pindar, infcribcd on si 
triangular pillar, near the altar which Ptolemy the fon of 
Lagus dedicated to Ammon. After this temple theThebans 
have a building which is called rif divining tow^r of Tire- 
Cas : and near it there is a temple of Fortune. The ftatu6 
of the goddefs in this temple holds an infant Plutus : and 
the Thebans fay, that the hands and face of this ftatue 
were made by the Athenian Xenophon, but the other 
parts by CaHiftonicus a Theban. It certainly was a fa- 
gacious device to place Plutus in the hands of Fortune^ as 
"* if (he was his mother or nurfe. Nor was the fagacity of 
Cephifodotus lefs, who made for the Athenians Peace 
holding Plutus. The Thebans too have wooden ftatues 
mi Venus fo ancient, that they are faid to have been dedi« 
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eated by Hannonia. Thefe were made from tkt beaftf 
of the ihip^ of Cadmus. One of thefe they call dlefiUJ 
Venus, the fecond Popular^ and the third Apoftrophta, 

Harmonia gave thefe names to Venus ; the epithet Cif- 
hjlialy fignifying pure love, and that which is liberated 
from the defire of body ; the epithet Popular^ alluding to 
venereal congrefs J and Apojirophiay fignifying that this 
goddefs turns the race of men from unlawful defire and 
impious coition. For Harmonia knew, that many impious 
a£lions both among the Barbarians and Greeks were com- 
mitted through intemperate defire 5 fuch as afterwards were 
celebrated in verfe, of the mother of Adonis, of Phaedra . 
the daughter of Minos, and of the Thracian Tereus. But 
they fay that* the temple of Ceres Thefmophoros was 
once the houfe of Cadmus and his pofterity. The ftatue 
of Ceres in this temple is only apparent as far as to the 
bread. Brazen (hields are fixed in this place, which they 
fay belonged to the Lacedaemonian noblemen that fell in 
the battle at Leuftrai Near the gates called Proetae there 
18 a theatre : and very near the theatre there is a temple 
qf Lyfian Bacchus. For when formerly the Thracians led 
away many captives from the Thebans, Bacchus freed 
them from their bonds, wlicn they came near the borders 
of the Haliartians, and enabled them to flay the Thpi/- 
cians when oppreflcd with fleep. 1 he Thebans, too, fay 
that the other (latue which is in this temple is the ftatue 
of Scmele. Once every year, on ftated days, they open 
this temple. Here likewife there are ruins of the houfc 
of Lycus, and a fepulchre of Semele ; for it is not the ' 
fepulchre of Alcmene ; as, according tO report, (he was 
changed after her death into a ftone. For the Thebans 
do not give the fame .account of her. as the Megarenfes. 
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The Greeks, too, in other relations difier very much from 
each other. The Thebans have befides, in this place, mo- 
numents of the children of Amphion, the male being 
apart from the female offspring. 



CHAP. XVII. 

JNE AR thefc is the temple of Di^na Eucleia^ or the re^ 
fiovffied : and the ftatue of the goddefs in it was made by 
Scopas. They fay that the daughters of Antipoenus, An* 
droclea and Alcida, are buried in this temple. For when 
the Thebans led by Hercules were about to engage with 
the Orchomenians, they were told by an oracle, that the 
army would be victorious out of which a citizen of the 
moft illuftrious birth (hould deftroy himfelf. Antipoenus, 
therefore, was the chief of all his fellow citizens with re- 
fped to the fpleador of his origin ; but he could not be 
perfuaded to kill himfelf for the good of his country. His 
daughters, however, cheerfully devoted themfelves for the 
accompHfhment of this end : and for this they were pub» 
licly honoured. Before this temple of Diana Eocleia there 
is a lion of (lone, which they fay was dedicated by Her«r 
culcs after he had vancjuiflied the. Orchomeniand, and 
their king Erglnus the fon dfCly menus. Near this temp!c 
there is a ftatue of Boedromian Apollo, and a ftatue of 
Judicial Mercury, which was dedicated by Pindar. The 
funeral pile of the children of Amphion is about half a 
ftadium diftant from their fcpulchres. The afhcs yet re- 
main upon this funeral pile. Near the ftatue too of Amphi- 
tryon there are two ftone ftatues of Miiienra, who is called 
D3 Zoftcria, 
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Zoftecia. For Amphitiyon is faid to have armed htmfelf 
tti this place, when he was on the point of engaging with 
the Eubceenfes and Chalcodon. But to put on armour^ 
was called by the ancients kgirding. For when Homer 
makes the zone of Agamemnon fimilar to that of MarSj 
they fay, that he means by this word the apparatus of 
his armour. 

There is a common fepulchre here of Zethus and Am- 
phion, which is not large, and is nothing mort than si 
lieap of earth. The inhabitants of Tithorea among the 
•Fhocenfes are defirous of carrying away earth from this 
tbmb, and this wlien the fun is in Taurus. For dien, if 
&by add the earth taken away from this tomb to thtt 
iepulchre of Antiope, their own land becomes more pro- 
lific, but . the contrary happens to that of the Tfaebans, 
And'on this account the Thebans at that time carefully 
guard the fepulchre. But thefe cities are pezfuaded that 
t^s wyi be the cafe from the oracles of Bacis; for the 
follovVg lines are fopnd among thefe oracles : ^ Vfhqi 
iiiie itmorenfcs ihall offer libations, prayers, and atone^ 
Jlhents to Amphion and Zethus, a bpil being heated by 
T thealUxftriotus ppwer of the fun> then beware of a fnalady 
of no trifling nature, whidi fiiall infeft the city. For the 
fruits in the land fliall perifh, if you fi^&r any of youjr 
earth to be taken away, and placed on the fepulchre of 
Phocus." But Bacis calls it the monument of PbocuSt 
becaufe Dirce the wife of Lycus honoured Bacchus above 
fdl the divinities ; and when (he fuffered that dire puniihr 
jmentfrom Amphion and Zetlius, Bacchus was indignant 
Jinrith Antiope } and, as the puniihments of the gods arc 
always tranficendent, aflii&ed her with madneis, and by 
f}u$ OMrans ^9iifed her to wander over all Gr^ce. Fbocus 
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kowevcr, the fon of Ornytion, and the grandfon of Sify- 
phus, freed her from her infanity, and married her : and 
on this account a fepulchre was built in common for An- 
tiopc and Phocus. The rude ftones which arc fcattcred 
about the tomb of Amphion, are faid to be the very 
ftones which followed the harmony of his lyre. It is alfo 
faid of Orpheus, that wild beafts followed him when he 
played on bis harp. 



CHAP. xvni. 

JE HERE is a road from Thebes to Chalcis, near th^ 
gates called Proetae. In the public part of this road 
there is a fepulchre of Melanippus, who was the moft ex- 
cellent warrior of all the Thcbans, arid who, when the . 
Argives befiegcd Thebes, flew Ty.deus, and Mecifteus the 
brother of Adraftus: but he himfelf is faid to have been 
flain by Amphiaraus. Tlxere are three rude ftones near 
this fepulchre. But thofe that relate the antiquities, of the 
Thebans fay that Tydeus is interred here, and that h^ 
was buried by Mxon. In proof of this they cite the fol-" 
lowing verfjS from the Iliad : 

" Tydeus, who buried lies in Thcban earth.** 

After this are the fepulchres of the children of Oedipi(s. 
I have, not, indeefl, beheld the facred rites which are per- 
formed in honour of thefe, but I can credit the reports 0$ 
thofe that have fecn them. For the Thebans fay, that 
they perform funeral facrificcs to others that are called 
heroes, and to the children of Oedipus j and that while 
|bey are facrificip^ to th^fe, both the flamci and the fmoke 
D 4 produced 
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produced by the flame^ become divided into two parts. I 
am induced to believe that this account is true, from what 
I have feen clfewhere. For in Myfia above Caicus there is 
a finall city which is called Pioniae. They fay that this 
city was built by Pionis, who was one of the pofterity of 
Hercules. Whije they are celebrating hb funeral rites, a 
fmoke rifes fpontaneoufly from the fepulchre : and of this 
I have been a fpe£tator The Thebans too exhibit die 
fepulchre of Tirefias, which is at the diftance of about 
twenty ftadia from the fepulchre of the fons of Oedipus. 
Sut they acknowledge that Tireflas died in Haliartia : they 
likewife own that the fepulchre which they ihew of him 
is merely honorary. The Thebans too have a tomb of 
Heftor the fon of Priam, near the fountain which is called 
Oedipodia. For they fay that his bones were brought 
hither from Troy, in confequence of the following oracle : 
** Thebans, who inhabit the city of Cadmus, if you wiih to 
xefide .^n your country, bleil with the poiTeiCon pf blame-* 
lefs wealth, bring the bones of Hcftor the fon of Priam 
into your domyiions from Afia, and reyerence the hero 
agreeably to the mandate of Jupiter.'* But the fountain 
Oedipodia was thus denominated, becaufe Oedipus waflied 
oflFin it the. blood occafioned by the murder of his father* 
Near this fountain is the fepulchre of Afphodicus, who^ 
according to the Thebans, flew Parthenopxus the fon of 
Talaus in an engagement with the Argives. For the 
vcrfcs in the Thcbaid, refpeding the death of Partlieno*. 
paeusj aflcrt that he w^s flain by Periclymenus. 
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CHAP- XIX- 

In this fame public road too there is a place called 
Teumeflus, where they fay Eutopa was concealed.by Ju«: 
piter. It is likewife faid of the Teumeflian fox, that it was 
nouri(hed by Bacchus for the purpofe of deftroying the 
Thebans; and that when it was on the point of being taken 
by that dog which Diana gave to Procris the daughter of 
Erechtheus, both the dog and the fox were changed into 
ftones. There is aMp a temple of Minerva Telchinia in 
^eumefTus ; but it has not a ftatue of the goddefs. It 
may be conje^ured, that the goddefs was thus denomi« 
nated from the Telchinians, who formerly dwelt in'Cy-* 
prus ; for it is probable that a part of them, when they 
came among the Bceotians, dedicated this temple of ^^^ 
nerva Telchinia. On proceeding from Teumeflus, on the 
left hand, and to the diftance of about feven ftadia, you will 
arrive at the ruins of Glifas. Oppofite to thefe there is a* 
' fepulchre of earth not very large, which can hardly be 
feen by reafon of the trees which furround it, fome of 
which are wild, and others have been raifed by art. Thofe 
that follo^f ed JBgialeus the fon of Adraftus to the Theban 
war, the Argive nobles, and among them Promachus the 
fon of Parthenopaeus, are buried here. But that there is a 
fepulchre of ^gialeus in Pagx, I have before evinced in 
my account of the Megarenfian affairs. On proceeding 
in a ftraight line from Thebes to Glifas, you will fee a 
place furrounded with chofen (lones, which the Thebans 
Cal) the head of the ferpent. They Cay that a certainTerpent 
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raifed its head in this place out of a cavern, and thatTirc- 
Cas, who happened to come hitlier at that time> flew it 
with his fword, which occafioned the place to be thus 
denominated. Above GlKas theie is a mountain which 
18 called Supreme \ and in it there, is a temple with a ilatue 
ff Jupiter the Supreme. But the torrent which is in thi» 
jplAce rfieycaJlThennjodon. ©n tujraing-towardaTeumct 
iu3> a^ui into, the road wJiich le^ds to Qhalcis» you. will fcQ a 
fepjulcbre of Clulcodon,. who. w;cs flaiji by. Amphitryon, ia 
tlie battle between the Thebans and £ubceenj[e$. After 
this you will perceive the ruins of the cities Harmas ai).d 
Mycajeflus* The former of thefe was thus denominated, 
according tx>. the Tanagrseansy.becaufe Amphiar;ius difap-i 
j^ared with his chariot in this place, and not in.that men- 
tioned by the Thebans. But it is ack^iowledged both by, 
the Tanagr«ans and Thebans, that MyqalefTus was fo 
called, becaufe the ox which was the guide of Cadmus 
and his afTociates, in their joturney to Theirs, lowed there. 
After what m^iinjier too Mycaleflus came to b.e ^ defolatc 
]pfacc,. I have Ibcwn. ia. mj^ account, of the Ajthenia^ 

In tha^ part of Mycalefliist^hich.bordpjrs oiv thefca^i 
th.exc is a, temple of MycaleflJAU, Ccrea? They f^y that 
this is opQued and. (hut again every qight by Hprcujcs \ 
^d*that Hi^rcules is one of thofe that- are cajled the Idai 
Paftyli. The following wonderful circumftancc happens 
here : They place before the feet of the ftatuc of Geres, 
;|I1 the fruit which autumn produces : and this remains en« 
tire through the whole year. Proceeding to a little dif- 
tance f^om that part of the Euripus which divides Euboeai 
from th^ borders of the Boeotians, and keeping to the. 
fight hand of the temple of Ceres, you v^ill arrive at Aulis, 

wiMcb 
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vhicb they fay was denominated from the daughter of 
Ogygua. There U a temple heife of Diana, which con« 
taina two ftoae ft$itu€5 : one of thefe holds a torch, and 
the other 19. in the attitude of one (hooting an arrow. 
They fay, that when "the Greeks^ in coniequence of th^ 
prophefy of Chalcas, were about to fa^rifice Iphigenia on 
the altar in this temple, the goddefa caufed a (lag to be the 
victim inftead of her- Even at prefent, too, they pre^ 
fenre in this temple the remains of the trunk of that plane^ 
tree, which Is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad. It 19 
likewife faid, that when the Greeks were detained at 
Aulis by adverfe winds, the wind on a fudden blew from 
the defired quarter ; and then each perfon facrificed to 
Diana whatever viAims came to hand, both male and 
female : in confequence of this it became an eftabli(hed 
cuftom in Aulis, to approve viftims of every kind. They 
fliew a fountain here, near which a plane-tree grows 5 
and on a hill near the tent of Agamemnon, there is a 
brazen thre(hoId. But palm-trees grow before the temple^ 
the fruit of which is not perfeflly fweet to the tafte, like 
ths^t of the psdm-trees in Palaeftine \ but yet thefe dates 
are milder than thofe which are gathered in Ionia. There 
are not many inhabitants in Aulis y and thefe are all of 
tliem potters. The Tanagrxi, too, and thofe that dwell 
^bout Mvcaleifus and Harma, cultivate this land. 

CHAP. XX. 

JLN that part of the country of the Tanagrseans which 
|x>rders on the fea, there is a place called Delion, in which 
^rc sir? a temple of Pi»|ia, suid ftatye; of Latona. The 

Tanagr^ani 
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Tanagreans fay, that their city was built by PocmandniSj 
the fon of Chaercfilaus, the grandfon of lafius, and the 
great grandfon of Eleuther, who was the fon of Apolio 
and iEthufa the daughter of Ncptun.e. ThisPoemandrus 
^ married Tanagra the daughter of -^dlus ; tho\igh Corinna 
in her verfes fays, that Tanagra was the daughter of Afo- 
pus. However, (he lived to fo great an age, that (he waa 
called by her neigJibours Graia^ or the grey, inftead of 
Tanagra; and, in procefsof time, this name was given 
to the city, and remained fo long, that it is mentioned by ' 
Homer i% his catalogue of the Greeks :. 

" Thcfpia, GraJa, Mycaleffus broad." 

In after-times, however, it recovered its prifline name. 
There is a monument too of Orion in Tanagra, and a 
iHountain Cercyius, in Which they fay Mercury was born. 
There is likewife a place called Polofon : and here they 
fay Atlas fat, diligently inveftigatihg fubterranean and 
celeftial affairs. And that Homer, ?igreeable to this, fay» 
of Atlas:. 

** Atlas, her fire, by whofc all-piercing eye 
The depths of ev*ry Tea are clearly feen, 
>\nd uhothe lofty pillars (Irenuous rears, 
Wliich ev'ry way divide the earth from heav'n." 

But in the temple of Bacchus there is a (latue which 
deferves to be infpe£led, of Parian ftone, and which was 
made by Calamis. The ftatue of Triton, however, is ftill 
more wonderful : and there is a more venerable report 
concerning him, which is as follows :— The Tanagrian 
women, that were firft initiated in the orgies of Bacchus, 
defcended to the fca, for the fake of purifications. But 
while they were fwimming in it, they were affaulted by 

Triton ; 
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Triton ; and on their imploring Bacchus to defend thcm^ 
the god heard their prayer, engaged with and vanquiflied 
Triton. There is another report, which is not fo vene- 
rable as the former, but which is more probable ; and it it 
this : — Whatever catthi were driven to the fea, were at- 
tacked and taken away by Triton, who ufed Ijkewife ta 
feize all fmall vefTels, till the Tanagrians placed on th^ 
ihore bowls of wine.. For Triton, allured by the fmcll of 
this, drank it, was overpowered by fleep, and fell head- 
long from a fteep part of the Ihorc. After this a Tana- 
g)rian cut off his head with an axe ; and this is the reafon 
why his ftatue is without a head. But they are of opinion 
that, because he was feen intoxicated, he was flain by 
Bacchus. / 



CHAP. XXL 

Jl HAVE feen another Triton among the admirable cu-- 
riofities of the Romans, but which is not fo large as this 
of the Tanagrians. The form of the Tritons is as fol- 
lows : — The hair of their head refembles the parfley which 
^r6ws in marihes, both in its colour, and in the perfect 
fimilitude of one hair to another, fo that you cannot dif- 
tinguiOi any difference among them. The reft of their 
body is rough, with fmall fcales, and is of the fame hard-: 
nefs with the (kin of a fi(h. They have the gills of a fiih' 
under cheiir ears.. Their noftrils are thofe of a. man, but 
their teeth are broader than thofe of the human fpecies, 
and are the teeth of a wild beaft. Their eyes appear to 
me to be azure j and their hands, fingers, and nails, ase 
of the fame form with the upper (hells of (hell-fifh* They 

have 
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have fins under their breaft and belly, like thofc of tferf 
dolphin, inftead of feet. I have likewife feen thd 
Ethiopian bull, which they call jrhmoceros, becaufe a 
horn projcds from the extremity of its noftril, and 
Mother fmall one under It : but it has no horns on 
its head. I have feen too the Pjcorian bulls, whofe bodies 
are rough in every part, but particularly in the breaft 
and chin. But the Indian camck refemble leopards in 
their colour. There is a virild bead-called ake, which is 
of a fpecies between a ftag and a camel. This animal is 
found among the Gauls; and is the only wild beaft we are 
stcqtiainted with> which can neither be hunted nor fore- 
ften at a diltance by the human fpecies : but the daemon 
drives thefe into the Hands of the hunter, while he is en- 
gaged in purfuing other wild beafts. They fay that it 
(mells a man at a great diflance \ and, after fmelling him^ 
hides itfclf in chafms and profound caverns. Hunters, 
therefore, when they have furrounded plains or mountain 
thickets with their toils, fo as that they are certain of 
catching all the animals within the • circumference of 
' their toils, catdh among the reft the aloe. But if it hap* 
pens that this animal is not in the part in which they 
hav« fixed tlieir toils» they arc unable to take it by any 
ftratagem whatever. 

With refpea to that wild beaft which Ctefias, in bis 
faxftory of tlie Indians, fays, is called by them fnartitrii^ 
but bj the Greeks androphag9Sy or the d^vourer efman^ I am 
perfuaded that it is no other -than the tiger. This animsl, 
he faysi, has a triple row of teeth in one of its jaws, and 
ftingsin the extremity of its tail, with which it defends 
hfdf when attacked near, and hurls Acm like arrows 
agatnft its enemies at a diftauce. For my own part^ I do 

• not 
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not hdievc iksit tUs zccovoA of the animal Ifs tru^^ but 
that the Indiaas liave ^een ind^ioed Co &briGat^ it, through 
▼eliemcnt <head of i3>cb wQd beaft^ For tliey tire-deceiveA 
wiftSi teiped to its coIoqt^ becaufo the tiger^ vAien it is 
beheld m the fain appears to be red, and of a colour finAkr 
«Obt]iat of li&c fiiiu -Or thU deception may have afrUen 
from die iwiftneft of the beaft, or from its agility in tarn* 
zng its body when it is not mnnimg, which is fo -great^ 
ihait its colour, particuhoiy <£ beheld at a diAance, cannot 
be afcettained. Indeed, I am of opinion, t!bat Whoever 
travels to die e^dCremities of Africa, l>ftdia, or Ambia, and 
is defirous of finding fu^li «nimals as are produced in 
Greece, will, in the £r(l {^ace, difcover lihat fame of diem 
are wanting; and, in the next place, will find others 
which vaiy in certain particulars from thcffe in Greece.' 
For man «is not the only animal which varies in his form in 
a di5breni:«iT, and a different land, but otiher animals are 
fa^c£i to the fame variety. Thus the Libyan afps are of 
the £DBe coteur with diofe in Egypt ; but in j£tbiopia 
Aey are Mack as well as the men. Hence we ought t»ei- 
thcr to believe in every -report indifcriminatcly, iior yet 
rcfttie onr aflent to the eiciftence of other things, merely 
' becaufe tJicy are rare. I have never indeed fecn winged 
ferpents ; but I am perfuaded there ffre fuch animals, bc- 
aiufr a Phrygian once brought into Ionia a fcorpion, 
which had wings fimilar to thcfe of a locuft/ 



CHAP. XXU. 

In Tanagra, near the temple of Bacchus, there arc three 
temples ; one of Themis, another of Venus, and a third 
•f Apollo 5 in vrfrich laft both I>iana and Latona arc wor- 

Ciippcd* 
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Ihipped. With refpe£t to the two temples of }Seroxfff 
one of which is called the temple of CrwpboroSj or the hearer 
^f the ram^ and the other of Pr9machos^ or the defender ^ 
they fay that the (irft of thefe WiiS thus denominated^ be- 
caufe Mercury freed them from a peftilence^ by carrying 
a ram round the walls ; and that on this account Caiamis 
made a ilatue of Mercury for the Tanagrseans^ carrying a 
ram on his fhoulders. He who furpafles in beauty ;J\ the 
other youths, carries, on the feftival of Mercury, a ramk 
on his (houlders round the walls. But they fay that Mer- 
cury was called Promachos, becaufe, when the Eretrienfes 
Irom Euboea came with a fleet againft the Tanagneans^ 
this god led forth the youth to battle, and, being himfelf 
armed with a curry*comb like a young man, was the prin- 
cipal caufe of putting the Euboeenfes to flight* In the 
temple of Promachos the remains of a purflain-tree are 
dedicated, becaufe, as they fay. Mercury was educated 
under trees of this kind. Not far too from hence there 
is a theatre, and near it a porch is raifed. In this parti- 
cular indeed the Tanagraans appear to me to reverence 
the gods in a manner fuperior to the reft of the Greeks, 
becaufe they are careful to build their temples fcparatc 
from other edifices, in a pure place» and remote from tlic 
multitude. 

In a celebrated pare of the city there is a fepulchrc of 
Corinna, who alone compofed verfes for the Tanagraeans. 
In the gymnafium too there is a pidurc of her, in which 
her head is reprefentcd bound with a fillet, on account o£ 
her having vanquifhed at Thebes, Pindar, in the compofing 
of verfes. It appears to me, however, that (he vanquiflied 
him by rcafon of the dialeft which flic employed, becaufe 
her verfes were not compofed ia the Doric dialeft like 
7 thofa 
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lliofe of Pindar, but in that diale£l which the ^lians 
^ould moft eafily underAand ; and becaufe {he was tho 
moft beautiful woman too of her time, as may be eaiily 
Inferred from her pi£lute. Among the Tanagrseans, thettf 
are two kinds of cocks, the game, and thofe which they 
call cojfuphotf or black birds. The fize of thefe cofluphol 
is the fame Ivith that of the Lydian birds, but their coloiiif 
refombles that of a crow. Their gills, too, and crefts 
tefemble an anemony : and they have white fpots, not wtrf 
large, on the extremity of their bill and tail. But in that 
part of Boeotia which is on the left hand of the Euripus, 
there is a fountain called Meflapios, and under it is the 
maritime city of the Boeotians, Anthedon* According 
to fome, the city was thus denominated from the nymph 
Anthedon ; but according to others, from Anthan thd 
fon\)f Neptune, by Alcyone the daughter "of Atlas, be- 
caufe Anthan once reigned in Ihis place. Among the 
Anthedonians, near the middle of their city, there is a 
temple of the Cabirl ; and about it there Is a grove of 
Ceres, and a temple of Proferpine. The ftatue of the 
goddcfs is of white ftoftCi Before the city, too, and to- 
wards the more interior part of the country, there is a 
temple of Bacchus, and in it thdre is a ftatue of the god« 
In this place likewife there are fepulchres of Iphimedca, 
and the fons of Aloeus, who were flain by Apollo in 
Naxos, which is above Paros, both according to Homer 
and Pindar. The fepulchres of thefe too are in Anthe« 
don. Near the fea there is a place which they call the 
thicket of Glaucus. This Glaucus was a fiiherman, who, 
after eating a certain herb, became a daemon of the fca : 
and that he predifls future events, is both believed by 
others, and particularly by failors, who relate many things 
Vol. Ill- £ every 
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every year rcfpcfting his divining power. Pindar to6 zai 
^fchylus, relying on thefe reports of the Anthedonians, 
have celebrated Glaiicus in their verfes ; the former in- 
deed not relating many things of him^ but the latter 
making him the fubjed^ of one of bis dramas. 



CHAP. XXBI. 

15 ITT among the Thebans, before the gate called Proetx^ 
there is that which is denominated the gymnafium of 
lolaus: there is likewife a ftadium, like thai in Olympia, 
or that among the Laurians ; for it is a heap of earth, 
in the fame place too they (hew the heroic monument of 
lolausy who, as the Thebans acknowledgCi died in Sar- 
dinia V the Athenians and Thefpienfes pafling over with 
him to that city at the fame time. Having proceeded be- 
yopd the right hand part of the ftadium, you will arrive at 
the Hippodrome, in which there is a fepulchre of Pindar. 
It is faid of Pindar, that when he Vas a young man, as he 
was going to Thefpia, being wearied with the heat, as it 
was noon, and in the height of fummer, he fell afleep at a 
fmall diftance from the public road ; and that bees^ as he 
was afleep, iicw to him and wrought their honey on his lips. 
This circumftance firft induced Pindar to compofe verfes. 
But when his reputation fpread through all Greece, the 
Pythian deity raifed his glory to a ftill greater height^ by 
ordering the Delphi to aflign to Pindar an equal part of 
thofe firft-fruits which were offered to Apollo. It is aUb 
faid, that when he was an old man, he (aw in a dream 
Froferpine (landing by him^ who at the fame time told 

him» 
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kim, that (he alone of all th^ divinities Was not celebrated 
hj him in his hymns, but that when he came to her, he 
would compofe a hymn in her praifc;. And indeed he 
died on the tenth day after this dream. But there was at 
Thebes a certain old woman allied to Pindar, and who 
was Very converfant with liis verfes, which Ihe ufed to fing. 
To her Pindar appeared in a dream, and fang a hymn to 
Proferpine : and the old woman, as foon as fhe was awake, 
committed to writing all that (he had heard Pindar (ing- 
ing in her fleep. In this hymn, among other appellations 
of Pluto, he is called Chrufinios^ ox pojejlng, golden reins: 
and it is evident that this epithet pertains to the rape of 
Proferpine* 

From the fepulchre of Pindar, there is a road which 1$ 
for the moft part plain to Acrsephnium. They fay that 
this city was at (irft a part of the Theban land : and I 
have found that Theban exiles afterwards fled hither, when 
Alexander fubvcrted Thebes. For thefe, through imbeci- 
lity and old age, not being able to reach the Attic land, took 
up their re(idence in this place. This little city is (ituated 
in the mountain Ptous ; and contains a temple and ftatue 
of Bacchus, which deferve to be infpecled. On proceed- 
ing to about the diftance of fifteen ftadia from this city, 
you will fee on the right hand a temple of ApoHo Ptous. 
But Ptous was the fon of Athamas and Themiftus ; and 
from him both Apollo and th^ mountain were denomi- 
nated, according to the poet Afius. Before Thebes was 
deftroyed by Alexander, there was an oracle in this tem- 
ple, which was by no means fallacious. They fay that 
an European, whofe name wasMys, was once fent hither 
by Mardonius, for the purpofe of confulting the oracle \ 
and that the god anfwered his interrogations, not in the 
^ E 2 Grecian 
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Grecian tongue, but in a Barbaric diale£):. After yoti 
have pafled beyond the mountain Ptous, you vfill arrive at 
Larymna, which is a maritime city of the Boeotians. They 
(ay that it was thus denominated from Larymna, the 
daughter of Cynus. But I tliall relate who were her more 
remote anceftors, in my account of the Locrian afiairs. 
formerly Larymna belonged to the city Opus : but when 
the power of the Thebans became very confiderable^ then 
. the inhabitants of Larymna voluntarily joined themfelves 
to the Boeotians* There is a temple here of Bacchus, 
and a ftatue in an upright pofition. There is likewife a 
lake, whofe profundity commences from its very margin : 
and tlie mountains which are above the city afford wild 
boars for hunters. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

\Jn proceeding from Acraephnium, in aftraight line to 
the lake Cephiflis, which is called by fome Copais, you 
will arrive at a plain which is denominated Athamantios. 
They fay that Athamas dwelt in this place. The river 
Cephiffus pours itfelf into this lake. This river commences 
from Lilaea among the Phocenfes, and affords a p^flagc 
for Ihips to Copae, which is a fmall city fituated near the 
kke, and which is mentioned by Homer in his catalogue 
of the ihips. In this city there are temples of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Scrapis. The Boeotians too fay, that for- 
meily other fmall cities, Athenae and Eleufis, were inha- 
bited near this lake, which were deftroyed during the win- 
ter feafon by the overflowing of the lake. But the fi(h in 
Ac lake Cephiffis are in no rcfpcft different from tlie fifh 
^ which 
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vfhlch are found in other lakcd. The eek^ howerer, vhich 
are found in it are very large and fweet. On proceeding 
from Cop9e,on the left'hand) at about the diftance of twelve 
ftadia, you will arrive at Holmones ; and from Holmones^ 
Hyettus is diftant about feven ftadia. Thefe are now, as 
they were at firft> nothing more than villages^ and it ap- 
pears to me that they are parts of the Orchomenian land, 
as well as the Athamantian plains. Wifh refpe£b to 
Hyettus, and Holmus the fon of ^Sifyphus, I (hall relate 
what I have heard concerning them, in my account of 
the Orchomenians. 

But there is not any thing which deferves in the leaft to 
be infpe£ted among the Holmonians. In Hyettus there 
is a temple of Hercules ; and in it remedies are found for 
the dtfeafed. The ftatue, however, of Hercules is not 
artificially made, but is a rude (lone after the ancient 
manner. At about the diftance of twenty ftadia from 
Hyettus, is Crytones, They fay that this fmall city was 
formerly called Cyrtone. It is built on a lofty mountain^ 
ajid in it there are a temple and grove of ApoUo. But in 
the temple there are ftatues in an upright pofition of Apollo 
and Diana. Cold water flows here from a rock : and near 
this fountain there is a temple of the Nymphs, and a fmalt 
grove in which trees of every kind are planted. On pro* 
ceeding from Crytones, after you have pafled over the 
mountain, you will arrive at the town Corfea. Under 
this town there is a grove of planted trees, which are for 
the moft part fcarlet oaks. A fmall ftatue of Mercury 
ftands in that part of the grove which is in the open air. 
This grove too is about half a ftadium diftant from Corfea. 
On defcending into the flat part of the country, you will 
fee the river Platanius pouring itfelf into the fea. And 
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on the right hand of this river are the extremities 
of the Boeotian land : and in this !place there is a fmall 
city Alac, near the fea, which divides the continent of the 
Locrians from Eubcea* 



CHAP. XXV. 

/VmONG the Thebans, near the gate Neitis, is tlic 
fepulchre of Mcnoeceus the fon of Creop, who voluntarily 
flew himfelf, in compliance with the Delphic oracle, wheq 
Polynices came with an army from Argos. A pomegra- 
nate-tree grows near his tomb, the fruit of which, when 
ripe, on breaking the exterior rind, has the appearance of 
blood. This tree reg^rminates perpetually. The Thebans 
too aflert that the vine (irft made its appearance in their 
country i but they have not any token to fhew of this at 
prefent. Not far from the fepulchre of Menoeceus, tliey 
fay that the fons of Oedipus, fighting in a fingle combat, 
flew each other. As a proof of this combat, there is a 
pillar here, and upon it a ftone (hield. They (hew a 
place, too, in which they fay Juno fuckled Hercules, in 
confequence of a deception employed by Jupiter. The 
whole of this place is called Surma AntigpneSi ox the draw-* 
ing of Antigone ; becaufe Antigone, when flie found her^ 
felf unable to raife the dead body of Polynices, endea-r 
voured to draw it along, and continued her efiprts till 
ilie acpompliihed her defign, and threw it on the funeral 
pile of Eteocles, which was then enkindled. After you have 
paiTed over the river which is called Dirce, from the wife of 
Lycus (by whom according to report Antiope was in-r 
juredj ^pd wa3 on that account flain by th? (bus of Ann 

tiope)| 
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liiope)^ yott will fee the ruins of the houfe of Pindar, and 
a temple of the ^lOtKer Dindymene, which was dedicated 
by Pindar. The ftatue of the goddefs was made by the 
Thebans Ariftomedes and Socrates. On one day in every 
year they think proper to open this temple. I happened 
to be prefent on that day, and by this means had an oppor- 
tunity of feeing the ftatue, which is of Pentelican ftone, as 
well as the throne, on which the goddefs fits. In the road 
from the gate Neitis there is a temple of Themis, and 
in it a ftatue of white ftone. After this there are two 
temples, one of the Parcse,' and the other of Judicial Ju- 
piter. The ftatue of Jupiter is of ftone ; but there are 
no ftatues of the Parcse. At a fmall diftance from hence, 
there is a ftatue of Hercules in the open air, under the 
appellation of Rinocoloujtes, becaufe, in order to difgrace 
thofe ambafiadors (as the Thebans fay) that were fent by 
the Orchomeiiians to demand tribute, he cut oiF their 
nofes. 

On proceeding to the diftance of twenty-five ftadia 
from hence, you will fee a grove of Cabirian Ceres and 
Proferplne, into which the uninitiated are not permitted to 
enter. But who the Cabiri are, and what the ceremonies 
which are performed in honour of them, and the mother 
of the gods, I muft beg thofe that are defirous of hearing 
fuch particulars to fuffer me to pafs over in filence. No- 
thing however hinders me from difclofing the origin of 
thefe myfterics according to the Thebans. They fay, 
then, that there was once a city in this place, and inha- 
bitants, who were called Cabiri; and that Ceres depo- 
fited fomething with Prometheus, who was one of the 
Cabiri, and with his fon iStnxus, after flie became ac- 
i|uainted with them* What this depofit was, and the 
£ 4 circumftances 
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circumftances which took place refpeding it^ pi^ty forbl4| 
me to difclofe. The myfteries therefore of the Cabiri 
we're the gift of Ceres. But when the Epigoni led an 
army againd Thebes^ and Thebes was takef^^ the Cabiri 
being driv.en from their country were not able for fome 
time to celebrate thefe myfteries. Afterwards, however^ 
they were reftored by Pelarge, the daughter of Fotneusi 
in cqnjundion with her hufband Ifthmiades. And then, 
indeed, Pelarge initiated perfons in thefe myfteries beyond 
the ancient boundaries of the country : but Telondes, and 
thofe of the Cabiri that were reftored Jb their native 
land, celebrated the myfteries in Cabirsea. By an oracle 
too given from Dodona, other honours were decreed to 
Pelarge ; and a yitlim big with young was ordered to be 
facriiiccd to her. Many inftanccs likcwife have evinced 
that the wrath of the Cabiri is implacable. For when 
certain private perfons in Naupa£ku8 had the boldnef^ 
to perform the ceremonies eftablilhed by the Thebans, 
they were fliortly after puniihed for their impiety. Such 
too of the forces of Xerxes as, together with IVIardonius, 
pitched their camps in Boeotia, when they entered the 
temple of the Cabiri, either allured by the hope of gain, 
ing great riches, or (as it appears to me) through their 
contempt of a divine nature, became immediately infane : 
and feme of them threw themfelves into the ff?a, and 
pthers hurled themfelves headlong from rpcks. Thus 
again, when Alexander had vanquished the Thebans, and 
deftroycd all Thebc? by fire, fuch of the Macedonians a^ 
entered the temple of tlie-Cabiri, becaufc they were upon 
hoftile ground, were deftroyed by thunder and lightning. 
So holy has this temple been fi vm the beginning. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXVL 

V/N the right hand of the temple of the Cabin, there 
is a plain which is called Tenerus^ from the prophet T&- 
nerusj who they fay was the fon of ^poUo and Melia. 
^ere too there is a large temple of Hercules, who is 
called Ippodotos. For they report that the Orchomenlans 
came to this place with an army, and that Hercules, feiz«> 
ing their horfes in the night, bound them in fuch a man- 
ner to their chariots, as to prevept their being ufefuhii^ 
the war. On proceeding frona hence, you will arrive at a 
inountain, from whence, according to report, the Sphinx 
ufed to rufli in order to deftroy thofe that could not folve 
the riddles which flie fang to them : though others aflert 
that (lie ufeti to drive to Anthcdon with a naval force 
after the manner of pirates, and afterwards exercife her 
robberies from this mountain, till Oedipus flew her by 
means of a numerous army which he brought from Co*» 
rinth. It is aifo faid, that (he was the baftard daughter 
pf Laius, and that her father taught her the oracle which 
was given to Cadmus at Delphos, through his kindnefs 
towards her. Prior to the Theban kings, indeed, no one 
id^as acquainted with the meaning of the oracle ; and thefe 
in fdcceffion unfolded it to each other* As often, there^ 
fore, as any difpute arofe refpe£);ing the kingdom, the 
neighbouring people came to confult Sphinx. Laius, in- 
deed, had fons by his miftrefTes^ but they fay that the 
fneaning of the oracle given by the Pythian deity was only 
known to Epicafte, and the children which Laius had by 
}>qr* Th^y add, that the brothers were circumvented by. 
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the fophifms of Sphinx \ and that upon her inquiring whe- 
ther^ if they were the fons of Laius, they knew the oracle 
given to Cadmus, if they anfwered in the negative, Ihe 
condemned them to death, as not being entitled by their 
birth to the kingdom. Laftly, it is faid tHat the inters 
pretation of the oracle was given to Oedipus in a dream, 
who was by this means, enabled to folve the riddle of 
Sphinx. 

The ruins of the city Oncheftus are about fifteen ftadia 
diftant from this mountain : and they fay that Oncheftus 
the fon of Neptune once dwelt in this city. At prefent, 
indeed, a temple and ftatue of Oncheftian Keptune re- 
main : and there is Hkewife a grove here which is cele- 
brated by Homer. On turning from the temple of the 
Cabiri to the left hand, and proceeding to the diftance of 
about fifty ftadia, you will arrive at the city Thefpia, which 
is fituated under mount Helicon, and is faid to have 
been denominated from Thefpia the daughter of Afopus. 
According to fome, Thefpius, when he left Athens, gave 
this name to the city^ and they fay that he was the fon 
of Erechthcus. Among the Thefpians, there is even at 
prefent a brazen ftatue of Jupiter the Saviour. They re- 
port, that the city being once infefted with a dragon, Ju- 
piter ordered them to expofe every year to the favage ani- 
mal certain young men chofen by lot ; and that the names 
of thofe that periihed except one funk into oblivion. The 
name of this one was Cleoftratus, who had a brazen coat 
of mail made for him by his lover Meneftratus. This coat 
of mail was thick fet with hooks turned upwards : and 
Cleoftratus, ai med with this, very readily went forth to 
meet the dragon } and was indeed himfelf (Iain, but at 
the fame time was the dcftru£tion of the favage beaft. 

Fron) 
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From thiB circumftance Jupiter came to be called Savi- 
our. They have befides a ftatue of Bacchus, another of 
Fortune, a third of Hygia, and a fourth of Minerva ; by 
the fide ci whom there is a ftatue of Plutus. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

15UT the Thefpians venerated, from the firft. Love be- 
yond all the gods : and they have a moft ancient ftatue of 
this divinity, which is nothing more than a rude ftone. I 
do not however know who it was that inftituted this high 
veneration of Love among the Thefpians. The Pariani, too, 
who dwell about the Hellefpont, and who originated from 
Ionia, and migrated hither from Erythrse, but at prefent 
are in fubje£lion to the Romans, venerate this divinity no 
lefs than tlie Thefpians. The multitude are of opinion, 
that Love is the youngeft of the gods, and the fon of 
Venus. But the Lycian Olen, who compofed the moll 
ancient hymns for the Greeks, fays in his hymn to Lucina, 
that Lucina is the mother of Love. And Pamphus and 
Orpheus, who flouriflied after Olen, have compofed hymns 
to Love, that they might be fung by the Lycomedae during 
the celebration of the myfteries. I like wife once fpoke with 
a torch-bearer of the Eleufmian myfteries, and through 
his means read thefe hymns of Pamphus and Orpheus, of 
which I fhall make no farther mention. Hefiod, indeed, 
or at leaft the author of the 1 hcogony, I well know, 
fays, that Chaos was firft generated^ afterwards Earth, 
and then Tartarus and Love. But the Lefbian Sappho 
fings many things of Love, which by no means harmonize 
with each other* Lyfippus afterwards made a brazen 

ftatue 
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ftatue of Love for the Thefpians ; and prior to him PraxU 
jteles made one of Pcntelican* ftonc. With refpeft to the 
ttratagcm which Phryne employed, in order to difcover 
the favourite ftatue of Praxiteles, this I have elfewhere 
related. They fay, that this ftatue of Love was firft moved 
out of its place, by the Roman emperor Caius. It was 
afterwards fent back to the Thefpians by Claudkis ^ and 
again brought to Rome by Nero, where it was deftroyed 
by fire* Of thofe, however, who a£led thus impioufly to- 
wards this divinity, one man was flain by a foldicr, whom 
he ufed to nick^name in deriCon ; and Nero a£led very 
impioufly towards his mother, and behaved with a cruelty 
towards liis wives, which ihewed that be was entirely 
deftitute of Love. 

But the ftatue of Love, which is at prefent among the 
Thefpians, was made by the Athenian Menodorus, in imi- 
tation of the manner of Praxiteles. In this place too 
there is a Venus and a ftatue of Phryne^ both of ftone^and 
the works of Praxiteles. In another part of the city there 
is a temple of Venus Melainis^ or the black : there are be- 
fides a theatre, and a forum, well wortliy of infpedion. 
Here likewifc there is a brazen ftatue of Hefiod: and not far 
from the forum there are a brazen ftatue of Vi£lory, and a 
temple of the Mufes not very large, In this temple there 
are fmall ftatues of ftone. The Thefpians too have a temple 
of Hercules •, the prieftefs of which retains her virginity as 
long as fhe lives. They fay that this arofe from the fol- 
lowing circumftance : Hercules had connefiion with all 
the fifty daughters of Theftius except One, in one night : 
^and this one, who was unwilling to be connected with 
him, was chofen by him as his prieftefs, but with this rc» 
Uriaion, that ilie fliould repiain all her life a virgin. But 
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I have heard another account of this aflfalr, that Hercules 
was connefted with all the fifty daughters of Theftius in 
one night, that they all bore him fons, and the youngeft 
and oldeft of thefe daughters were each of them de- 
livered of twins. However, for my own part, I can 
never be induced to believe, that Hercules could be 
excited to fuch a violent anger againft the daughter of 
his friend. Befides, it is not probable, that he who, while 
he was among men, punilhed the infolent behaviour of 
others, and particularly revenged impiety . towards the 
gods, would build a temple, and appoint a prieftefs for 
himfelf as if he was a god. But to me, indeed, it appears, 
that this temple is more ancient than the period in which 
Hercules the fon of Amphitryon lived: and I do not 
know, whether the dedication of this temple ought not 
to be afcribed to the Hercules who is one of the Idati 
Daftyli, as I have difcovered that the Erythrxans in Ionia, 
and theTyrians have taifed temples to him. Nbr are the 
Boeotians ignorant of this name of Hercules \ for they 
fay, that the temple of Mycaleflian Ceres was committed 
to the care of the Idxan Hercules. 



CHAP. XX\^IL 

1 HE mountain Helicon excels all the mountains in 
Greece for the goodnefs of its foil, and the multitude -of 
trees which it contains. The young (hoots of purflain 
too, with which it abounds, yield the fwceteft fruit. The 
inhabitants of Helicon fay, that none of the herbs or 
i^OOts which are produced in this mountain arc deflrudtive 

to 
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to mailkind. They add, that the paftures here even de» 
bilitate the venom of ferpents ; fo that thofe who are fire* 
quently bit by ferpents in this part, efcape the danger 
with greater eafe than if they were of the nation of the 
Pfylli, or had difcovered an antidote a'gainft poifon. Other- 
wife the venom of the fierceft of ferpents is both deftruo 
tive to men, and all other animals. The nature of the 
paftures too contributes in no fmall degree to the ftrength 
of the venom. For I once heard a Phoenician fay, that in 
the mountainous part of Phoenicia, the roots that grow 
there render the vipers more fierce. The fame perfon too 
farther added, that he faw a viper purfue a man who fled 
to a tree for (belter, and that the viper blew its venom 
againft the tree to which the man had efcaped, and by 
this means caufed his death. With refpeft to thofe vipers 
in Arabia which take up their refidence among balfam 
trees, I know that fomething very different from what I 
have above related happens, and this is as follows : The 
balfam tree is nearly of the fame fize as a fprig of myrtle ; 
and its leaves are like thofe of the herb fweet-marjoram. 
Vipers take up their refidence about thefe plants; and are 
in fome places more numerous than in others : for the 
juice of the balfam tree is their fweeteft food ; and they 
are delighted with the fhade produced by its leaves. 
When the time therefore arrives for gathering the juice 
of this tree, the Arabians come into the facred grove, 
each of them holding two twigs. By (baking thefe they 
put to flight the vipers : for they are unwilling to kill 
them, becaufe they confider them as the facred inhabitants 
of the balfam. And if it happens that any one is wounded 
by a viper, the wound refembles that which is liiadc by 
4ron, but is not attended with any dangerous confe- 

quences : 
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quences : for thefe animals being fed with the juice of the 
balfain*tree» which is the moft odoriferous of all trees, 
their poifon becomes changed from a deadly quality int* 
one which produces a milder efiefl. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

J3UT they fay, that Ephialtes and Otus confecrated this 
mountain to the Mufes, and were the firft that facrificed 
to thefe divinities in Helicon* They like wife report that 
Afcra was built by thefe. And Hegefinous, in his poem 
on the Attic land^ thus fpeaks concerning Afcra : 

With i^fcra mingling once, th' carth-ihaking power, 
When roiling years their rounds had run, begat 
A fon nam'd Oeclus, who Afcra built, 
Atiifted by Aloeus' offspring, near 
The ftreams of Helicon's irriguous feet. 

I never read the poetical compofitions of Hegelinous ; fof 
they were not extant when I was born. But Calippus the 
Corinthian^ in his hiftory of the Orchomenians, cites the 
Terfes of Hegeiinous in proof of what he ailerts : and 
hence^ I have taken thefe verfes from Calippus. At pre* 
fent a tower remains in Afcra ; but of every thing elfe 
even the remembrance has periflied. The fons of Alocus 
were of opinion^ that there were only three Mufe> ; and 
thefe they called Meleie, Mnentiy and Aoide^ which fignify 
meditatwn^ numory^ txiAJinpng. But they fay, that in after 
times, Pierus the Macedonian, from whom a mountain in 
Macedonia is denominated, came to Thefpia, and ordered 
that nine Mufes (bould be woribipped by the names which 

they 
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they retain at prefent. And this alteration was made hf 
Pierus, either becaufe it appeared to him to be wifer, or in 
confequence of fome oracle, or as the refult of what he ha<l 
learned from the Thracians. For formerly the Thracians 
feem to have excelled the Macedonians in dexterity in 
human affairs, and not to have been fo negligent as tliey 
were in divine concerns. There arc thofe, too, who fay 
that Pierus had nine daughters, and that he called them 
by the names of the Mufes ; and that the grandchildren 
of Pierus by thefe daughters were called by the names 
which the Greeks give to the offspring of the Mufes. 
But Mimnermus, who compofed elegies refpeding the 
battle of the Smyrnaeans againft Gyges and the Lydians, 
fays in the preface to thi^ work, that the more ancie.it 
Mufes arc the daughters of Heaven, and that thofe of 
pofterior origin are the daughters of Jupiter. 

In Helicon, too, as you go to the grove of the Mufes^ 
you will fee on the left hand the fountain Aganippe. They 
fay that Aganippe "was the daughter of Termeffus, which 
. Bows round mount Helicon. But if you proceed to this 
grove in a ftraight line, you will fee a ft one image of Eu- 
phcme. Tliis Eupheme is faid to have been the nurfe of 
the Mufes. After her image there is a ftatue of Linu5 
in a fmall ftone, which is car\'ed fo as to rcfembl^ ai 
cavern. They perform funeral facrifices every year to tliis 
poet, before they facrifice to the Mufes. It is faid that Linu9 
was the fon of Urania by Amphiaraus the fon of Nep- 
tune. The renown which he acquired for his Ikill in muiic, 
was fuperior not only to that of his contemporaries, but 
to that of all his predecefTcrs : and he is faid to have been 
flain by Apollo for attempting to compare his fkill in 
finging with that of the god. Indeed the death of Linus 

wa^ 
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Ifras lamented by every barbarous nation j and among the 
Egyptians there is a fong which the Greeks call Linus : 
for this fong is denominated by the, Egyptians Maneroen* 
But the Greeks, and among, thcfc Homer, mention this 
fong as Grecian. For Ktomer, being well acquainted with 
the misfortune of Linus, fays that .yulcnn reprefentq^^ 
among other things, in the (hield of Achillea, a boy play^ 
ing on a harp, ^iiid finging the fate of Linus: 

•* To thefc a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
Whofe tender lay the fate of Linus Rng».'^ 

But Pamphu^, who compofed the mo(i ancient hymns for 
the Athenians, fays, that grief for the death of Linus in-a 
creafed to that degree, that he came to be called Oltolinos^ 
or lamentable Linus, And afterWards the Lefbian Sappho, 
.having learnt the name Oitolinos from the verfes of Pam- 
phus, celebrates in her poems Adonis and Oitolinos. The 
Thebans too boaft that Linus was buried in their coun- 
try ; and they fay, that after the lofs of the Greeks at 
Chxronca, Philip the foa of. Amyntas, iii confequence of 
m vifion in ar dream, brought the bones of Linus to Mace- 
donia ; and afterwards, from another dream, carried back 
the bones to Thebes. The covering however of this tomb, 
and every thing elfe belonging to it, have, they fay, been 
obliterated through length of time. The Thebans like- 
wife aflert, that there was a junior Linus, the fon of Ifme- 
nius ; and that when but a boy he was flain by Hercules, 
whom he inftrufted in mufic. However, neither the 
Linus the fon of Amphimarus, nor he who was the fon of 
Ifmenius, compofed any thing in verfej or, if they did, it 
has not been tranfmitted to pofterity, 

Vok.in. F CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

. JL HE ancient ftatues of all the Mufes here were made 
hj Cephifodotus. And on proceeding to no great diftance 
from hence, you will fee three Mufes which were made by 
Cephifodotus, and after thefe the fame number of Mufet 
the works of Strongylion^ who made oxen and horfes after 
tKe beft manner. The remaining three Mufes were made 
by Olyrnpiofthenes. In Helicon too there are a brazen 
Apollo and a Mercury contending with each other about 
a lyre. There is likewife a Bacchus the work of Lyfippus : 
for the upright ftatue of Bacchus, which was dedicated 
by Sylla, was made by Myron, and except hip (tatue of 
Ercchtheus, deferves to be infpeftcd beyond all his works 
at Athens. Sylla, however, did not dedicate this ftatue 
out of his own p.oflcffions, but took it from the Orcho- 
menian Minysg. And this is what the Greeks call vcnc- 
riitipg a divine nature with foreign fumigations. Here 
tpo you may fee the ftatues of poets and illuftrious mu- 
ficians. Ampng thcfe there are'Thamyris now blind, an4 
handling a brokpn lyre; and the Mcthymnaean Arion fit- 
ing pn a dolphin. But he who made the ftatue of the Ar- 
give Sacadas, from not undcrftanding the exordium of 
Pindar's verfes upon him, has made this piper not 
greater as to the length of his body than his pipes. Hefiod 
too fits here holding a harp on his knees, though this was 
not his ufual attitude : for it is evident from his poems, 
^hat he ufed to fing near a twig of laurel. With refpcffc 
to the age of Hefiod and Homer, though I have mad« 
5 tht 
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tht iMoft diligent and accurate inquiry, it 1$ ilot i^^aMe 
to nie to giire my opiilion on this fubjc£t, as I know that 
it has occaiioned gteat difputes among men of former 
times^ and that there is no fmall eontemion about- k 
among poets of the prefent day* Thete is a ftatue hero 
too of the Tlracian Orpheus, with?V/rff, otntji/hc/acrijice, 
ftanding by his fide. He is reprefented finging, and is 
furrounded by Wild beafts faftioned from brafs and ftone, 
who are liftening to his fong. The Greeks, indeed, be-' 
lieve many things which are by no means true, and this 
among the reft, that Orpheus was the fon of the Mufe 
Calliope, and not of that Calliope who was the daughter 
of Pierus ; that he allured wild beafts by the melody o£ 
his lyre \ and that he defcended to Hades while alive, for 
the purpofe of requefting the infernal gods to reftore hiift 
back his wife. But it appears to me, that Orpheus tnt'* 
pafled all the poets that were prior to him in the elegance 
of his compofitions, and that he acquired great authority 
in'confequence of the general opinion, ^hat he invented 
the myfteries of the gods, purifications for impious dflions^ 
remedies for difeafes, and the methods of appeafing tli# 
wrath of divinity. 

They report too concerning him, that the Thraciaii 
'wt>men endeavoured to take away his life by ftratagem^ 
becaufe he perfuaded their hufbands to attend him in hi$ 
wanderings, but that they had not the boldnefs to put 
this defign in execution through fear of their huft}4nda i 
mt length, however, by drinking largely of wine, th«y ac- 
compliihed this.daring pro)e£l. Hence, tliey fay, it came 
to be cftabliflied by law, that men fliould be led to battl« 
mtozicated* There are others again who fay, tlial Or* 
j^hcva wal kilkd by lightning, on account of having taught 

F a things 
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.things in the myfteries which men were unacquainted with 
before. It is likewife reported of Orpheus, that after, the 
death of his wife, he came in confequence of it to Aomus 
in T)iefprotia,becaufe there was an ancient oracle there of 
departed fpirits ; that when he came here he expected the 
foul of Eurydlce would follow him \ but that finding him- 
felf difappointed, he flew himfelf through grief. The 
Thracians add, that the nightingales, which build their 
neils about the fepulchre of Orpheus, Img fweeter and 
louder than other nightingales. But the Macedonians, 
who inhabit the. country under the Pierian mountain, and 
the city Dibs, fay that Orpheus was flain in that place by 
women. On pcQceediag fLom Dios to the mountain at 
about the diftance of twenty (ladia, you will fee a pillar 
on the right hand, and upon it a ftone urn, which, ac- 
cording to the inhabitants of this place, contains the bqnes 
of Orpheus. The river Helicon flows through this part 
.of the country, and at the diftance of eighty-five ftadia 
hides itfelf in the earth. Afterwards having concealed it- 
felf for about twenty-two fl^dia, it again rifes, and, af- 
fuming the name of Baphyrae inftead of Helicon, becomef 
a navigable river, and pours itfelf into the fea. TheDiatx 
, fay, that this river at firft ran in an open channel ; but that 
when the women who flew Orpheus attempted to wa(h 
. therafelves from his blood in it, then it funk into the earth, 
that its water might not be the means of purifying them 
from his murder. 

I have likewife heard a different report from this in 

Larifia : that formerly there was a city in Olympus called 

.Libcthra, and which ftood in that part of the mountain 

. whifh is turned towards Macedonia : that the fepulchre 

of Orpheus is not far from hence *, and that an oracle of 

Bacchus 



Bacchus was trahfmitted to the Libcth'f laAs from Thrace, 
informing them that their city would be deftroyed by 
Sus whenever the fun fhould behold the bones of Or-' 
pheus. The Libethrians, however, did not -pay much" 
attention to the oracle, becaufe they did not belieVi^' 
that there could be any wild beaft fufliciently large and- 
ftrong to deftroy their city ; and as to the'boar, they were 
perfuaded that its boldnefs was fuperior to its ftrengtiu 
However, when it Icemed fit to divinity the following 
circumftances took, place : A fli<:pherd about ' mid-day^ 
being weary laid himfelf do^yn by the ton^b of Orpheus, 
and in his fleep began to fing the verfes of that poet with 
aloud and fweet voice. The neighbouring ffiephcrds thercw^ 
fore and hufbandmen, allured by this harmony, left theif 
employments, and gathered themfclves round the fleep-r- 
ing fhcphcrd. But it fo happened, from their puihing* 
againft, and ftriving to outftrip eiich other in getting neatf- 
the fhcpherd, that they overturned the pillar, broke the 
um which contained the bones of Orpheus, and by thls*^ 
means caufed them to be feen by the fun. Afterwards,* 
on the following night, divinity caufed hto rain in abun- 
dance 5 and the river SuSy which is one of the torrents" 
about Olympus, rufhed with fuch impetuofity againft the' 
walls of the Libethrians, that it threw them down, toge-^ 
t\iCT with all the temples and houfes, and drowned all 
the men and animals that were in the city. The Libe- 
thrians therefore becoming extin£l, the Macedonians that 
dwck in Dios (as a Lariffaean, who was my gueft, informed 
mc) conveyed the bones of Orpheus to their own country. 
But thofe who are converfant with the writings of the" 
poets, know with refpeft to the hymris of Orpheus, that 
each of them is very Ihort, and that the whole pf them ' 
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doe$ not amount to any confiderable numbert Tba Ly « 
com^d?^ are well acquainted with ^em, a^d fing tfa/em in 
tba myfteries of Qeres. TIie& hymns are next t9 th^i^ 
qf ^Homer for the e)eganoe of their compofition ; but on 
s^eount of thoir fuperior fan£iityj they are preferK4 for 
|e)igipia purp^fes %q 0iQfe of liofner* 



CHAP. XXXI, 

J.N Helicon too there is a (latuf; of Arfinoe, wbon^ 
]Ptolemy married though Hie was his fi^en A brazen 
oftrich fuppor^ this ftatue. Thefe birds indeed hayo 
ifings naturally like other birds, l>ut through ^he weight 
^d magnitude ^f their bodies thpy are unaUe to raife 
themfelves into the ^iu Here iikewife there are a hinA' 
fuckling Telephii s the fon of Hercules, and an ox {landing 
near her. Befides thefe there is a ftatue of Priapus, which* 
deferves to be infpeacd. This god is honoured in oehe» 
places by thofe who take care of goats^i (heep, or bee-» 
hives : but the Jtiampfaceni renerate him beyond al} the 
other d-yinities, and aflert that he is the ion pf 9acchu$ 
«nd Venus. Ai^ong other tripbds too which are dedir 
cated in Helicon there is a moft« ancient one, which they 
fay Hefiod received \ti Chalcis by the Euripus, in ppnfe* 
quence of a vi&ory which he gained by his verfea* The 
grove here is furrounded with inhabitants : and th^ Tlief; 
pians celebrate a feftival in this placcj and' games whidi 
they call Moufeiai or, facred to the Mufes^ They alio ce-? 
lebrate games in honour of Lovc> ip which rewards are 
not only proppfed to muficians, but Iikewife to the athletse^ 
On ^cending from this grove to the diftanc^ of twenty 

ftadian 
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ftadb$ yoirwiU fee a fountain^ which UxtMcA the Iduntatir . 
ef tbe Iiorfe. They fay, that the horfe of BeUerophon- 
made thitf fountain by ftriking the earth with his h6o£ 
But the Bceeitians that dwdU about Helkoiii have a tra<fi- 
tion atiiKnig.{hem, that Hefiod wrote nothing beftdes the 
podm .entitled Jf^oris and Days i and from this they take 
• SKw'ay the introduction to the-Mufes, afnd fay tfejit flie 
piK>per beginning of the poem is that part which fpeaks 
of CoBtentSons. They fhewed me too a ieadeir taUe near 
the fountain, which wias almoft entirely rotten through: 
age, but on which tht Works and Days of Hefiod was^ 
written. Their opinion, however, who afcribe many worki' 
to Hefidd, is very different froni this. And, accoi'ding to 
thefe, he compofed a poem On Women \ The Gr'ioi Bioeag^. 
The Thtogony s Verfes on the Prophet Meiampas : The De^ 
feent of Thefeus with Pirlthous to Hades ; The Exh&rMi<fh of 
Chiron, viz. relative to the injiruclioti of AchiHes / and thtf 
foem called' TForhs and Dfiys. 

The fame perfons too affert, that HeGod was iriftrufilteif 
|n divinatioii by the Acarnapcs : arid, iridecd, a pbeih oFMe-.^ 
fiod On Divination is e^Ctant, which I have rerfd, togetihei? 
with The Narrations of Prodigies ^ which are at the tM of ife^ 
Contrary reports likewFfe are circulated about th^ deathf 
of Hefiod, TV)r though it is untverfa)ly agreed, that the 
fons of Ganyftor, Ctimenus, and Antiphus, fled to Mb" 
l^ibria from Naupa£tus on account of the murder *of 
Hefiody and that through their impiety to Nepfunip tfity 
were punifhed there, yet fome are of opinion, that He-- 
fiod was falfely accufed of having ravifhed the fifter of 
fhefe young men, and others afTert, that (he was ravifhed 
hj him. And fuch are the different reports which are 
circulated about Hefiod and his works. On the top of 
F 4 niourit 
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mount Helicon is the river {^amusy which is not/l^rge i 
and in the borders of the Thefpians there is a plaocf cftlled • 
Hedonacon, which contaiq& the fountain. of Natrciffiis, 
They fay that Narciflus beheld himfelf in this, fountain y 
that he did not knofw he was in love himfelf f and that 
be died through this love by the fide of the fountain. To 
be iniove indeed with a fhadow, and not to know the 
difference between a man and the fhadow of a man, is 
ftupidity in the extreme. But there is another report 
concerning Narciflus, which is lefs known thrn the former 
one ; and this is, that he had a twin (i(ler» who perfectly 
tefembled him in her whole form, that her 4)air and drefs 
'Vere fimilar to thpfe of NaircifTus, and that they ufed to 
go out together to hunt. That Narciffus fell in Jove with 
this fifter } and that (he happening to die before hip3, he 
ufed to come to this fountain, in which, when he faw 
his own (hadow, without at the fame time perceiving tha( 
it was his own, he found fome mitigation of the tormenta 
of his love, by imagining that it was the image of his fifter. 
It appears to me, however, that the earth produced the 
flower Narciflus, prior to this circutpftance ; and mi^ 
opinion is confirrned by the verfes of Pamphus, For he 
fays, that many years Ijefore the Thefpian Narciflns, 
Proferpine the daughter of Ceres was forcibly takea 
jiway by Fluto, as {he was playing and gathering flowers \ 
and that (he waf deceived not by violets, ^>ut by thq 
parciffus. 
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1 HOSE that dwell in Creufis, which is a hayen of the 
ThefpianSy Imve no public bujiding or (tatpe . which d&* 
Cerves to be mentioned : but in the houfc^ of ^ private per* 
tonin Crpufis there is a ft^tue of Bacchus, which is piad« 
of plafteri and adorned witbpi^ures* Put the paflage hf 
£ea to Creufis frgm Peloponpefus is winding and ftor/nf. 
The promontories which run into the fea,'gi?e fuch a 
curvature to ^he ihoresj that (hips cannot f^il in a dire£^ 
line, and the winds blow violently from the neighbouring 
mountains* On f;uling from CreuGS| not upwards- but 
near Boeotia, y0u will fee the city Thifbe on the right 
ban(lf And in th^ ^^^ p}^^^ there is .a mountain near 
the fea. When you have pafled beyond this you will 
fee. a plaiuj and after this another mountain, in the bottom 
part of which there is a city. In this city there is a temple 
of Hercules, and in it a fton^ (latue in an upright po- 
fition* . They .celebrate iiere a feftival, which thsy call 
H^racleia, Nothing would hinder the plain which lies here 
between the mountains from becoming a lake, through 
the great qu^^ntity of; water in this part, if they did not 
raife a ftrong bank through the middle of the plain, turn 
the water every year to places beyond the bank, and cul- 
tivate the other parts of the plain. They fay that (he 
nymph Thifbe, from whom the city is denominated, was 
^ native of this place. On failing from hence you will 
fee a fmall city near the fea, which is called Tipha. There 
fs a temple of Hercules here, m which they celebrate ^ 

fcftival 
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feftival annually. The Tiphaecnfes aflcrt, that they oc* 
celled from the firft all the otiier Boeotians in the know* 
ledge of maritime affairs, and that Tiphys, who was 
chofen to be the pilot of the flilp ArgP, was a native of 
their country. i 

Before the city too they flicw a place, to which thejr 
fcy the Argo drove when it returned from Colchis. On 
proee^ing upwards from Thefpia towards tii€ conti* 
tient, yov^ will arrive at the city Halhrtug. But it 14 
not proper that I fiiould feparate from my account of 
^6 Orohomeni&n affairs, the particulars^ re^^ing the 
builder of this city and Coronca. In the Perfian war, 6fte 
part of the army of Xerxes laid wade with fire an<f 
fword the land and <:ity of the Haliartiaits, on accouitt of 
their attachment to the intercft of the Greeks. But irt 
HaliartttS there is a fepulchre of Lyfaiidra the Laccdic-. 
monian. For when he drew near to Htaliartus in order 
to attack its walls, as the city was defended within' by aif 
army of Athenians and Thebans> thefe forces leaving the 
city,' a battle enfued, in which Lyfander was flajn. Indeed, 
Lyfander appears to me to have merited, by his condudtj 
both the greateft praJfe and blame. For he gave a fpeci^ 
men of confummate (agacity in warlike affkirs when he 
^iMttiaAded thePeloponnefian fleet. For having attteiltively 
watched the motions of Antiochus the pilot of AIt;:i&iade9,^ 
at tftat ^c when the commander was abfent, he induced 
hiw to hope,* that he would be able to engage in a naval 
battle with the Lacedaemonians, arid afterwards vanquifhed 
him trufting to his arrogance and temerity, not far from 
the walls of the Colophonians. Lyfander, too, when he 
was again chofen by the Spartans t(i command their threc- 
p?ircd galleys, fo mitigatex! the angei* of CyruSj thata^ 

ofte;^ 
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fiAen as he requdUd money for the ufe of his fleets Cyme 
fieafonably and liberally fupplied him with it* And when 
the Athenians had one hundred veflels (tationed in J£goS*' 
potamosy Lyfander made them his pntc, through takifi^ 
advantage of the time when die £nIors went on ibore in 
order to lay in water and fireih pro?ifions. 

He likewife exhibited the following fpeeimen of juftice;. 
A difpute about money happened to (ake place, between 
Aut«}ycu8 the pancratiaft> whofe image I have feen in the 
Prytanenm at Athens, and Eteonicjis a Spartan. Here 
the Spartan, whofe abilities in defending his caufe were 
inferior (o thofe of Autolycus, behaved notwithftanding^ 
fo inf(>lently, becaufe the city of the Athenians was at thaii 
time in the power of the thirty tyrants, and Lyiander was- 
prefent, that he ftnick his adverfary, and becaufe Aiit6iy«» 
CU9 defended himfejf, brought him to Lyfander, expelling 
that he would decide the affair in his favour. Lyfander^ ' 
however, acculed Eteonicus of having a£led unjuftly, and 
difmiiTed him with reproaches and difgrace. Thefe a£Hottt 
therefore raifed the reputation of Lyfander : but the £do 
lowing difgraced his charaAer : At j£gofpotamos he flew 
PhUocles the Athenian, who was one of the commanders 
of the Athenian fleet, and four thoufand Athenian cai^ 
tives befides, and would not fufier them to be buried, 
though the Athenians permitted the Perfians that fell at 
Marathon, and Xerxes thofe Lacedemonians that died at 
ThermopylsB, to be buried. Afterwards, too, a greater dif* 
grace befel the Lacedxmonians through Lyfander ; and 
this was by his placing Decadarchsj or ctfmpaniej ofun vfiw^ 
oyer the cities tliat were in alliance with the Lacedsemo^ 
mans, and befides thefe Laconic Harnuftai^ or, apt aih 
jmntfiraiors ef affairs. And laftly, when the Spartan^ took 

no 
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«o care to acquire wealth, and thi^ in confeqaence df an* 
oraclci which declared, that the defire of riches would 
be the only thing deftru6live to Sparta, Lyfander infiamed 
t)iem with a vehement defire of becoming rich. Hence» 
i^llowingthe opinion of the Perfians, and judging accord- 
ing to their law, I conclude that Lyfander was more hurt* 
ful than ufeful to the I^acedsemonians, ' 
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IJUT in Haliartus there is a fepulchre of Lyfander, and 
an. heroic monument of Cccrops the fon of Pandion. The 
mountain too, Tilphuifius, and the fountain TilphulTa, 
^e about fifty ftadia diftant from Ualiartud. It h faid by 
the Greeks, that when .the Argives together with the fons 
of Polynices took Thebes, as they were leading along the 
pirophet Tirefias, with their other fpoils, to the Delphic 
Apollo, the prophet being tbirfty by the way drank of the 
fountain Tilphufla, and immediately after expired. His 
fepulchre therefore is near this fountain. They fay, too, 
th^t Manto the daughter of Tirefiaa was given to Apollo^ 
by the Argives j- but that by order of the god flie paflcd 
over in a (hip to Colophon in Ionia, and there married 
Rhacius the Cretan. With rcfpcft to other particulars 
about Tirefias, fuch as the number of years which he 
lived, his bebg changed from a man into a woman, and* 
what Homer afi*erts of him in the Qdyfley, that he was the 
only wife pcrfon in Hades — thefe are known to every one. 
Among the Haliartians too there is in the' open air a 
temple of tbofe goddcflfes who are called Praxidicai, or» fBt^ 



0nengeri ofaSiotts. ^^^1 fwearon the altars. of thefe god* 
deilbst and. nevqr violate the oath which they hare thu« 
taken. This temple is near the mountain Tilphuflius. But 
in Hiliartus there are temples in which there are no 
ftatuesi becaufe the temples are without roofs. To what 
•divinities the(e were dedicated I have not been able to 
learn. The river Lophis flows through the Halia^tian 
land. It is faid, that this country at firft was very dry^ 
owing to Its being totally deftitute of water, and that one 
of the principal inhabitants went to Delphos to inquire 
by what means water might be found : that the Pythian 
deity anfwered him» that he muft flay the firii perfon he 
met on his return to Haliartus \ and that he happening 
to. meet firft of all with Lophis the fon of Parthenomenes^ 
immediately flruck the youth with i his fword. That Lo^ 
phis yet breathing ran round the place in which he was 
wounded ; that wherever his blood fell on the ground 
there water afcended \ and that from this circumftance 
the river was called Lophis. 

Alaicomens is a village by no means large, and ts 
(ituated at the extremities of a mountain not very lofty. 
They fay, that this place was denominated from a native 
Alalcomenes, who was the nurfe of Minerva. But, ap- 
cording to others, it was called after Alakomenia, who 
was the daughter of Ogygus. At feme diftance from this 
village a temple of Minerva (lands in a plain; and in it 
there is an ancient ftatue of ivor)'. Sylla, indeed, was 
guilty of many cruelties towards the Athenians, and his 
conduct was very different from the manners of the Ro- 
mans. His behaviour too towards the Thebans and Or- 
chomenians refemblcd his condudl towards the Atlie- 
nians : and from the Alalcomenians he took away this 

ftati^ 
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ftatae of Minerra* 'thh man, howerer, who fo foriottHf 
eaptured die Grerian cities, and carried away^the ftatoet 
of their gods, was tormented with the moft unpleafant of 
ill difeafes. For his body was covered with Kce : and hit 
former good fortane was terminated by Cq calamitous aft 
end* But the temple in Alalcomenx was negleded after 
this event, as being deprived of its divinity. Another cir* 
cumftance too happened in my time, which contributed 
to the diflblution of the temple. A large and ftrong ivj^ 
which grew by the fide of the temple, dcfiroyed the cc- 
mentKTf the ftones, and feparated them from each other. 
A torrent not vfery large, which they call Triton, flows 
here : and they fay it was thus denominated, becaufe Mi-* 
nerva was educated near the river Triton ; juft as if this 
torrent was the river Triton, and not that which, pro- 
ceeding from the marfh Tritonis in Africa, pours ttfi;tf 
into the Lybian fea. 
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JpEFORE you arrive at Coronea from Alalcomena, 
you'will fee a temple of Minerva Itonia. This name was 
given to the goddcfs by Itonus the fon of Amphidiyon, 
The Boeotians aflcmble together in this place in- order to 
form a common convention. In this temple there are 
brazen ftatucs of Minerva Itohia, and Jupiter. Thcfe 
were made by Agoracritos, the difciple and lover of Phi- 
dias. Statues too of the Graces were dedicated here in 
my time. It is faid that lodamia, who ofEciated as 
prieftefs to tlie goddcfs, once came by night within the 

facrtd 
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fftcted encldfore of the temple, and that Minerva ajM 
|ieared to her, invefted "with, a robe, in which there 1ra# 
^e head of Medufa : that lodamia, as footi as (he beheld 
it, became a ftone ; and that on this account, a Woman 
places fire every day on the altar of Io4ami9i and (ays 
thrice in the Boeotian tongue, that Jodamia lives, and calls 
for fire. The •remarkable particulars which Coronea con- 
tains:, are an altar of Mercury Eplmclius in the forum# 
and an altar of the Winds. A little below thefe there is 
a temple of Juno, and in it an ancient ftatue, which was, 
made by theTheban Pythodorus. This ftatuc holds Sirens 
in one of its hands. For they fay, that the daughters of 
Achelous were perfuaded by Juno to- contend in Cnginz 
with the Mufes ; and that the Mufes, being vidtorious, 
plucked off the wings of the Sirens, and made crowna 
'from them. The mountain Libethrius is about forty ftadi^ 
dxftant from Corotiea. In this mountain there are ftatues 
of the Libethrian Mufes and Nymphs. There are like- 
wife two fountains here, one of which they call Liiethrias, 
and the other Petra, or a rock'. Thefe fountains refemblc 
the breafts of women, and water refembling milk afcendt 
from them. To the mountain Laphyftion, and the grove 
of Jupiter Laphyftius from Coronea the diftance is twenty 
ftadia. There is a ftone ftatue of the god in this grove: 
and they fay, that when Athamas was about to facrifice 
Phrixus and Helle here, the fons of Jupiter fent a ram 
Vhofe wool was golden, upon the back of which they 
cfcapcd. Above this grove there is a place called Her- 
cules Charopsy or ih^ grey-eyed: and the Boeotians fay, 
that Hercules afcended here, dragging up the dog of 
' Hades. 

Om 
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Ondefcending from the mountain Laplrx^ion to*tlie 
temple of Minerva Itonia, you will Ice t^c river Phalanif 
Tanning into tbe lake CephiiEs. Beyond die mountain La* 
phyftion is Orchomcnus, an illuftrious and renowned Grc* 
cian city, which once arrived at the highcft degree of feli- 
city, and which was deftroyed by nearly the fame meatus a< 
Mycene and Delos. The following particulars are handed 
down to us refpedling its ancient affairs. They fay, that 
Andtcu^ the fon of the river Peneus, firft of all dwelt in 
this place, and that from him the country was denominated 
Andreis. That Athamas, becoming acquainted with him^ 
gave him all the country about the mountain Laphyftion, 
together with that region which is now called Coronca 
and Haliartia. But Athamas, being of opinion that he 
ihould not leave any male children behind him (becaufe 
he called to .mind his condudl, when infane, towards Lear«- 
(;hus and Melicerte, Leiicon had died throug|i difeafe^ 
and he was ighorant whether Phrixus was alive, or had any 
children), on this account he adopted Coronus and Ha- 
Kartus, the foris of Therfander, who was the fon of Sify- 
phus: for Athamas ^was the brother of Sifyphus. How- 
ever, when Phrixus, as fome fay, or Prefbon, according 
to others, who was the fon of Phrixus by the daughter 
of ^etes, returned from the Colchi, the fohs of Ther- 
fander gave up the kingdom of Athamas to Athamas and 
Lis progeny. Thefc, therefore;, having received from 
Athamas a part of the land, built Haliartus and Coronea. 
But prior to the return of thefe, Evippe the daughter of ^ • 
Lcucon was given in marriage by Athamas to Andreus : 
and by her he had Eteocles ; though it is reported by the 
citizens, that Eteocles was the fon of the river Cephifus. ' 

Hence^ 
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Hesice, certatii poets call Eteodes in their verfes, Cephi- 
fiades. This Eteocles, when he began to reign, fuffeireil 
them to call the country from Andreus. But he iiiftituted 
two tribes, one of which he oriiered io be called Cephi* 
iSadeSi and the other after his own name Eteoclea. When 
HalmuSy too, the jfoti of Sifyphus, came to him, he gave 
liim but a fmall part of the country for his portion : and 
the towns were called Halmones from Halmus. But in 
iaiter times) one town alone came to be called Halmdhei. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

1 HE Boebtianr, too, fay that Eteocles was the firft that 
jfacrificed to the Graces. And, indeed, that he eftablifhed 
three Graces they are well convinced '5 biit thcj have loft 
khc remembrance of the names which he gave them. For 
the Lacedaemonians only worfhip two Graces, the ftdtues 
bf which, thSey fay, were dedicated by LaCedaemon the 
ton of Taygete, wno alfo gave them the names of Clel^ 
and Phacnria. Thefc names, indeed, are very properly 
given to the Graces, as likcwife are thofe names virhich 
arc aflighed to the Graces by thfe Athenians. For the 
A thenlans have from ancieiit times venerated the Graces, 
Auxo arid Hegemorie. And as to Carpus, it is not a name 
of one of the Graces, but of one of the Seafons. But 
the Athenians worfliip the other of the Seafons, together 
with' Pandrofus, arid call thi^ divinity Thai/ote, or ti^ 
Jlourijbing. Indeed, we how pfay to three Graces, havingV 
learnt that there are three from the Orchomenian Eteo- 
Ues. Thofe, too, that have made ftatues of Bacchus have 
Vol.. m. 6 placed 
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place! three Graces In the hands of the god, juft H 
Angelion and Teflxus have done to the Delphic Apollo. 
And at Athens, in the veftibule of the tower there arc 
three Graces, whofc myfteries, which are kept fecret from 
the multitude, are there celebrated. But Pamphus is the 
lirft we are acquainted with, that celebrated the Graces 
in verfe : but he neither mentions their number, nor their 
flames* Homer too makes mention of the Graces, and 
fays that one of thefe is the wife of Vulcan, and that her 
name is Charis. He alfo fays, that Sleep is the lover of 
the Grace Pafithea : and in the fpeech of Sleep, he has 
the following verfe : 

<* That ihe my Iov»d-onc fhall be ever mine. 
The youngeft Grace, Pafithea the divine." 

Mencc fomc have fufpefted that Homer knew of other 
more ancient Graces. 

But Hefiod in th^Theogony (if that work be the com- 
J^ofition of Hefiod) fays th^t the Graces are the daughters 
of Jupiter and Eurynome, and that their names are £u^ 
phrofyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. Onomacritus, too, in his 
verfes gives them the fame names. But Antimachus neither 
mentions the number, nor the names of the Graces, but 
only fays, that they are the daughters of Aigle and the 
Sun. Hermcfianax the -writer of elegies fays, what no 
one before him ever aiTerted, that PUhof or perfuafion^ is 
one of the Graces. But I have not been able to fijid, who 
the firil pcrfon was, that cither by a ftatue or pidture re- 
prefented the Graces naked. For the more ancient ftatnes 
and pidures of the Graces have garments. Thus among 
the Smyrnxans in the temple of the Nemefcs, among the 
other ftatues/ there are Graces fafhioned of gold, which 

were 
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V^e made by Bupalus* And in the Odeum there is a 
pidure of a Grace, which was painted by Apelles. Among 
tec Pergamenians too> ih the bed-chamber of Attalus, and 
in the temple which they call Puthion, there are Graces 
which wcte painted by the Parian Pythagoras. Befidea 
fdl thefe, Socrates the fon of Sophronifcus made a fta- 
tue of the Graces for the Athenians, which is placed 
in the veftibulc of their tower* Thefe are all in a fimilar 
tnanner clothed : and I cannot tell for what teafon men 
in after times, in their ftatues and pictures of the Graces^ 
Jreprefented.them naked^ 
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vyN the death of Eteocles, the kingdom came to tht 
poftcrity of Halmus. The daughters of this Halmus were 
Chry fogen6a and Chryfe. It is reported, that Phlegyas w^s 
the fdn of Mars by Chryfe. And Phlegyas reigned after 
Eceocles, becaufe Eteocles did not leave any male offspring 
behind him. But at that time the name of the whole 
country was changed \ fo that the region which was be- 
fore denominated Andreis, was then called Phlegyantis. 
The city too Andreis was inhabited from the firft, ^o 
-which Phlegyas added another called by his own name, 
and collefted into it the beft of all the Grecian warriors. 
The Phlegyans, however, in after times, through their 
ftupidity and boldnefs, feparated themfelves from the other 
Orchomenians, and led away at the fame time the neigh- 
bouring people. At length too they turned their armsa^ainft 
the temple of the Delphic ApoUoj in order to plunder 

Gz it: 
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It : and when Philammon with a chofcn band of Argivel 
came to affill the Delphi, both he and his forces fell in 
the engagement which cnfued. That the Phlcgyans, in- 
deed, delighted in warlike alFairs beyond the reft of the 
Greeks, is evident from thefe lin^s of Homer in the Hiad, 
reTpe^ing Mars and the fon of Mars, Terror : 

" From Thrace they fly, caU'd to th« dire alarms 
Of AVarriDg l^hlegyans, and Ephyrtan arms/' 

But, in thefe verfeg, he appears to me to call thofe that in- 
habit the Thelprotian Epirus, Ephyri. However, divinity 
nearly deftroyed the race of the Phlegyans by continued 
thunder and violent earthquakes, and thofe that were 
left were deftroyed by peftilence, except a few that fled 
to Phocis. 

But Phlegyas dying without children, Chryfes the Ton 
of Neptun«, by Chryfogenea the daughter of Halmus^ 
feigned after him. : The fon of this Chryfes was Minyas ; 
mnd from him, the people that he governed are even K 
prefent called Minyx. So great was the tribute which 
was paid to this Minyas, that he furpafled in wealth all 
thofe that reigned before him, and was the firft we arc 
acquainted with among the Minyx that built a treafury 
for the purpofe of fecuring his riches. And there are 
certain Greeks, who have great knowledge in afiairs of 
this kind, by whom thefe treafuTies are confidered as more 
wonderful than thofe which their own country contains* 
However, the moft tlluftrious hiftoriams, who have given 
the moft accurate account of the Egyptian pyramids, have 
not made the leaft mention of the treafury, of Mipyas^ 
and the walls of Tiryns, though they are equally worthy 
of admiration. The fon of this Minyas was Orchomenu^ : 
and during his reign the city was called Orchomenes, and 

the 
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the people were denominated Orchomemans. Yet the 
iip|)ellation of Minyx dill remains, for the purpofe of di£- 
tinguifliing thefe people from the Orchomenians in Ar« 
cadia. Orchomenus therefore reigning, Hyettus came to 
him from Argos ^ for this Hyettus was obliged to abandon 
his country, on account of having murdered Molurus the 
fon of Arifbas, whom he had dcte£ted committing adul- 
tery with his wife. Orchomenus gave this Hyettus, that 
part of the country which is about the village Hyettus, 
and the land adjoining to it. The author of the verfes 
which the Greeks call the Great Eoes, makes mention 
^{ Hyettus : 

** Hyettus, when Arifbas' Ton he found, 
Molurus, in the chamber of his wife, 
Th* aduU'rcr flew, and from his country fled, 
Argos, the fertile nurfe of gen'rous fteeds. 
To Minyas* fon Orchomenus he came : 
The exile then th' heroic pnince received, 
. And nobly gave him of his rcaims a fharc/* 

But It is evident, that this Hyettus was the firft that 
puniihed adultery. For in after times Draco, among the 
laws which he made for the Athenians, relative to the 
punifliment of unjuft aQioiris, enafted, that adultery Should 
Jbc fcverely puniflied. The name too of the Minyae arrived 
at fuch a degree of dignity, that Neleus, the fon of Cre- 
theus and king of Pylus, married from Orchonjienus^ 
^oris the daughter of Amphion the fon of Hilafius* 
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J. HE race however of Halmus was deftincd to come %0k 
an end. For Orchomcnus did not leave behind him any^ 
children; and in confequence of this, the royal authority 
paiTed to Clymcnus the fon of Prefbon, and the grandfoi^ 
of Phrixus. Erginus was the eldeft fon of this Clymenufe j 
the next to him in age were Stratius, Arrhon, and Pyleus \ 
but the youngcft of all was Axeus. Certain Thebans, for 
a very trifling offence, flew Clymenus during the cele- 
bration of the feftival of Oncheftian Neptune, this flight 
oflfence having roufed them to vehement wrath. Erginus, 
as being th^ eldeft fon of Clymcnus, reigned after his 
father ; and immediately as he came to the throne, having 
with the afliftance of his brothers coUefted an army, led 
his forces againft Thebes, vanquifhcd the Thebans, and 
afterwards made a treaty of peace with them,^n condition 
that they paid him an annual fum of mopey as a recom-^ 
penfe for the murder of Clymenus. But when Hercules 
undertook to defend the Theban$, then the Thebans were 
freed from this tribute, and the Minyse fufFcred greatly 
in war. Hence Erginus, who faw that his fubje£ls were 
wearied in the extreme with the continuance of the war, 
made a peace with Hercules j and defirous that his king* 
dom might recover its priftine opulence and felicity, fo 
much neglcfted every thing elfe to accomplilh this, that 
he arrived at extreme old age without ever having beeix 
married, or had any children. As foon however as he 
became rich, he wilhed to have children : and coming to 
Delphos in order to interrogate the god on this fubjecbj 

he 
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Kff received the following oracle : " OErginua, fon of Cly« 
pienuS) and grandfon of Prefbon, thou comeft hither 
late, inquiring after an offspring, but even now add a 
jiew top to the old tail of the plough." 

In conformity therefore to' the admonition of the ora- 
cle, Erginus married a young wonian, by whom he had 
Trophonius and Agamedes; tliough it is faid that Trophof 
nius was the fon of Apollo, and not of Erginus; which, 
indeed, I can eafily be perfuaded to believe, and this miift 
be the opinion of any one who goes to the oracle of Tro- 
phonius. They fay, that thefe fons of Erginus, as foon 
as they arrived at manhood, became very Ikilful in builds 
ing temples for the gods, and palaces for kings. For they 
built the temple of Apollo in Dclphos, and the treafury 
of Hyrieus. In the wall of this treafury they placed one 
Hone in foch a manner, that they could take it out when-^ 
ever they pleafed ; and in confequcnce of this, they were 
perpetually carrying away fome part of the depofited trea* 
fure. This filled Hyrieus with aflonifliment, as he found 
that the locks and feals had not been moved, and yet the 
amount of his wealth was perpetually diminilhed. On 
the veflels, therefore, in which his money was depofited, 
he fixed traps, or fomething of this kind, by which any 
one that attempted to touch the money might be immcr 
diately caught. Hence Agamedes, when he entered the 
treafury, was held faft in the fnare : and Trophonius fear- 
ing left, when it wa3 day, his brother would be forced by 
torments to confefs that he was his affociate in the theft;, 
cut off the head of Agamedes. After this Trophonius waj^ ^ 

fwallowcd up. in an opening of the earth, in the grove I • 

of Lebadea, ^yhere there is a ditch, which is called aftcif 
^gamedesj^ with a pillar raifed oy^jr it. ^fcalaphus and 

G ^ ^almcnus^ *«* 
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lalmenus, who are faid to haTC been the fens of Mars by 
Aftyochc, the daughter of Aftor, the grand-daughter of 
Azeusj and the great grand-daughter of Clymenus^ reigned 
over the Orchomenians. Tljp Orchomenians were led by 
thefe two againft Troy; partook of the expedition of the 
fons of Codrus to Ionia ; and being driven from their 
country by the Thebans^ recovered it again by the afliftance 
of Philip* the fon of Amyntas. A divine power, how- 
ever, always caufed their affairs to verge to an imbeci) 
condition. 



CHAP, xxxvni. 

^MONG the Orchomenians there is a temple of Bac< 
chus, and a moil ancient temple of the Graces. They 
venerate in a mod eminent degree certain (tones, which 
they fay fell from heaven, and were taken up by Eteocles. 
J3ut the adorned ftatues, or thofe which are artificially 
made, and which are of ftone, were dedicated in my time. 
The Orchomenians too have a fountain, which deferves 
to be infpefted ; and into which they defccnd for the pur- 
pofe of drawing water. But the treafury of Minyas is not 
inferior to any of the wonderful produftions of Grecian 
art. It is built of ftone, is of a round figure, and its top 
docs not raife itfelf to a very (harp point. They fay that 
die topmoft ftone holds together the whole building. 
There are likewife fepulchrcs here of Minyas and Hefiod : 
and they fay that they came to poflefs the bones of Hefiod, 
by the following means : A peftilcnce once raging in their 
country to the' deftruAion of men and cattle, they fcnt 
4 certain 
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wrtatn petfons, who are called Speculators ^ to the Delphic 
god, who gsive them an oracle, fignifying that they muft 
bring the bones of HeUod from the Naupa£tian to the Or- 
chomenian land, and that this would be the only means of 
freeing them from their malady. But upon their again inter- 
togating the god, in what part of the Naupaftian land the 
bones were depofited, the Pythian deity anfwered them, 
Aat a crow would fliew them^ As the meffengers there- 
fore were proceeding on their j/s)umey, they faw not far 
from the road a crow fitting on a ftone \ and in the hol- 
low of this ftone they found the bones of Hefiod, with 
fhe following infcription on the tomb : 

*< The fertile Afcra is the native land 
0£ Hefiod, but the Minys, (kill'd to tame 
The warlike ftecd, his bones poifefs. His fanit 
Tilie wifdon^^s votaries, of difcernment nice, 
Through all th* Argoiic land have widely fpread." 

With refpeft to A£laon, a report is circulated among 
the Orchomeqians, that their land was injured by means 
of a fpedre, which fat on a ftone ; and that on their con- 
sulting the Delphic oracle about it, they were ordered by 
the god to bury any remains of Aftaeon which they might 
Jiappen to find \ and befuies this, to make a brazen image 
pf the fpeftre, and faften it with iron to the ftone. And 
this ftatue I have feen. They perform too every year 
funeral facrifices to Adxon. The temple of Hercules, in 
which there is a ftatue not large, is diftant from Qrcho^ 
menus about feven ftadia. 1 he fountains of the iriver 
Melan are in this place ; and this river runs into the lake 
^phiflis. This lake occupies a great part of the Orcho- 
penian land j and during the winter, through the vehe, 
pent blowing of the fouth-wind, ^le water fpreads over 

a con- 
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a confiderable part of the country* The Thebans fay, tha^ 
the river Cephiflus was turned by Hercules into the Orcho- 
menian plains ; and that prior to this it ran into the fea^ 
under a mountain •, but that Hercules clofed up the chafm. 
Jiomer indeed knew of the lake Cephiffis, but he does 
t)ot fay that it was the work of Hercules* !Foir tlius he 
fpeaks concerning it : 

*' Inclii.ing o'er the lake Ccphifiis" 

Nor is It probable, that the cliafm was not difcorered hj 
the Orchomenians, and that Hercules, by fcparating itji 
reftored to the river its ancient paflage, fince even in the 
Trojan times they were in no want of money. Thiai 
is evident from what Homer reprefcnts Achilles faying 
in anfwer to the ambafTadors of Agamemnon : 

** Not all the wealth Orchomcnus receives/* 

It IS clear from hence, that the Orchomenians were fup* 
plied with great riches at that time. But, as they fay, AU 
plcdcn was then deprived of inhabitants through fcarcity 
of water. They add, that the city was denominated from 
Afplcdon, who was the fon of Neptune by the nymph 
Midea. This account is confirmed by the verfcs which, 
they fay were made by Cherfias the Orchomenian : 

" Afplcdon, in an ample city born, 

From Neptune and th' illuftricus Mida fprung." 

The verfcs however of this Cherfias are not now extant i 
and the above lines ^ire cited by Calippus in his oration 
qn the Orchomeni ms. They likewife aflcrt, that the 
epigram on the fepulchre of Uefiod was comppfed by 
Cherfias. 

CHAI\ 
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X HE Phocenfes border on the Orchomenians in that 
part which is near the mountains : but Lebadea borders 
on them in that part in which the plains arc fituatcd. 
This city was formerly built in the more elevated part of 
the country, and was called Midea from- the mother of 
Afpledon. But when Lebadus came from Athens, and 
fettled here, the inhabitants defcended into- the plains, and 
from him the city was called Lebadea. They neither 
however know who his father was, nor on what account 
he came hither. They only know that his wife was Nice.. 
This city is adorned in every refpedl fimilar to the moft 
flourifliing cities of Greece. The grove of Trophonius is 
feparated from it : and they fay that Hercyna, playing in 
this place with the daughters of Ceres, unwillingly let a 
goofe fall out of her hands, which afterwards fled into a 
cavern, and concealed itfcif under a ftone : that Profcr- 
pine came into the cavern, and took the bird from under 
the ftone : and that in the place where fhe had moved the 
ftone water burft forth, which became a river, denomi- 
nated from this circumilance Hercyna. Near the banks 
of this river there is a temple of Hcr«yna j and in it there 
is a ftatue of a virgin holding a goofe in her hands. The 
fountains of the river are in the cavern, together with 
ftatues in an upright, poficion : and dragons are rolled 
round the fceptres of thefe ftatues. Any one would be 
inclined to conjefture, that thefe are the ftatues of iRfcu- 
^apius and Hygia ; but they may be the ftatues of Tro- 
phonius 
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phonius and Hercyna, as they are of opinion, that dragon^ 
are nd lefs facred to Trophonius than to ^fculapyiis. 
Near the river too there is a fepulchre of Arcefilau*. 
They fay that Leitus brought the bones of Arcefilaus from 
Troy. But the moft remarkable particulars in the grove 
are a temple of TrophoniuSi and a ftatucj^ which n»ay be 
conjcftured to be that of -Sfculapius. This ftatue was 
made by Praxiteles. There is alfp a temple here of Ceres 
Europa : aind ^n (he open air there is a temple of Jupitei 
PluviuSf 

As you afc^nd to the place from which the oracle 
is given, and pafs on to the anterior part of the mounts 
tain, you will fee a temple of Proferpine tie huntrefs 
and Jupiter the king. This temple, either through it^ 
snagnitvide, or through unceifing wars, was left half 
finiOied. In another temple which Hands here there are 
{latues of Saturn, Juno, and Jupiter. There is alfo in 
this place a temple of Apollo. "With refpefl to what per- 
tains to this oracle, when any one defirea; to dcfcexid inta 
the cave of Trophonius, he muft firft take up his refi- 
dence for a certain nvimbei: of days in a building deilined 
to this purpofe. This building is a temple of th^ Good 
V^mofty and of Good Fortune. WhUe he ftays here he pu» 
rifies himfelf in other refpefts, and ahftains (rom hot 
baths. The river Hercyna is ufcd by him for a bath : 
and he is well fuppHed with animal food from the vic- 
tims which are facrificcd.. For he vvho defcends hither, 
facrifices to Trophonius and his fons ; to Apollo, Sa- 
turn, and Jupiter the king; to Juno the chariot driver^ 
and to Ceres, whom they call Europa, and who they 
fay was the nurfc of Trophonius. A diviner is prcfent 
to each of the fa^^jifices, who infpcfts the entrails, of th(^. 

vidlimSj^ 
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Vi£lims, and while he beholds them^ prophefieS tehether or 
not Trophonius will propitioufly reteive the perfon who 
confults him. The other viflims do not in a fimilar manner 
difclofe the mind of Trophonius : but each perfon who 
defcends to him, facrifices^ on the night in which he de- 
fcends, a rain in a ditch, invoking at the fame time Aga- 
medes. Tliey pay no regard to the former entrails, even 
though they {hould be favourable, unlefs the entrails of 
this ram are likewife aufpicious. And when it happens 
that the entrails thus correfpond in fignification, then the 
perfon that wiihes to confult Trophonius defcends with 
good hope, and in the following manner : The facrificers 
bring him by night to the river Hercyna; there they 
anoint him with oil \ and two boys belonging to the city,^ 
each about thirteen years old, and whom they call Mer- 
curies, walh him, and fupply him with every thing ne- 
ceilary. 

He is not immediately after this led by the facrificert 
to the oracle, but is firft brought to the fountains of the 
river, which are very near to each other. Here he is 
obHged to drink of that which is called the water of Lethe, 
that he may become oblivious of all the former objeds of 
his purfuit. Afterwards he mud drink of another water, 
which is called the water of Mtiemofyne^ or memory^ that 
he may remember the objefts which will ^refent them- 
fclves to his view on dcfcending into the grove. Having 
therefore beheld the llatue, which they fay was made by 
Daedalus (and which the priefts never flicw to any but 
thofe'who defire to confult Trophonius), performed cer- 
tain religious ceremonies, and prayed, he proceeds to the 
-oracle clothe4 in white linen, begirt with fiHets, and 
fiaving on his fec( fuch flippers as are worn by the na-* 

tivcs 
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tivcs of this place. The oracle is above the grove lii i 
mountain, and is inclofed with a wall of white ftone^ 
whofe circumference is very fmnll, and whofe altitude \9 
jiot more than two cubits. Two obelifks are raifed on 
this wall, which, as well as the zones that hold them to* 
gether, are of bra'fs. Between thefe there are doots : and 
withia the inclofure there is a chafm of the earth, which 
was not formed by nature, but was made by aft, and is 
excavated in according proportion with confummate ac- 
curacy and Ikill. The fhape of this chafm refembles thit 
of an oven. Its breadth, meafured diametrically, may be 
conjedlured to be about four cubits. Its depth does not 
appear to me more than eight cubits. There are not 
fieps to its bottom : but when any one defigns to defcend 
to Trophonius, they give him a ladder, which is both 
narrow and light. On defcending into this chafm, be^ 
twcen its bottom and fummit there is a fmall cavern, th^ 
breadth of which is about two. fpans, and its altitude ap<» 
pears to be about one fpan. 

He, therefore, who dcfcends to the bottom of this 
chafm lays himfelf down on the ground, and holding 
in his hand fops mingled with honey, firft of all places 
liis feet in the fmall cavern, then haftens to join his knees 
to his feet } and immediately after the reft of his body 
contracted to his knees, is drawn within the cavern, juft 
as if he was hurried away by the vortex of the largeft 
and moft rapid river. But thofe that have defcended t<t 
the adytum of this place are not all inftru£lcd in the 
fecrets of futurity in the fame manner. For one obtaii^ft 
this knowledge by his fight, and another by his hearing i 
but all return through the fame opening, and walk back* 
warda as they return. They fay no one that defo^nded 

here 
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liere ever died In the chafm, except one of the fpear- 
bearers of Demetrius, who would not perform any of the 
eftablifhed religious ceremonies, and who did not come 
hither for the purpofe of confulting divinity, but that he 
might enrich himfelf by carrying the gold and filver from 
the adytum. It is alfo faid, that his dead body was thrown 
up by a different avenue, and not through the facred open- 
ing. Other reports are circulated about this m^n, but 
thofe which I have mentioned appear to me to be the 
tnofl: remarkable. When the perfon that defccnded to 
Trophonius returns, the facrificers immediately place him 
en a throne, which they call the throne of Mnemofyne> 
and which (lands not far from the adytum. Then they aik 
him what he has either feen or heard, and afterwards de- 
liver Mm %o certain perfons appointed for this purpofe^ 
who bring him to the temple of Good Fortune, and the 
Good Dxmon, while he is yet full of terror, and with- 
out any knowledge either of himfelf, or of thofe that are 
near him. Afterwards, however, he recovers the ufe of his 
reafon, and laughs juft the fame as before. I write tiis, 
not from hearfay^ but from ivhat I have feen happen to otben^ 
mnd from what I experienced myfelf^ when I confulted the 
Oracle of Troph$nius. All too that return from Trophonius 
are obliged to write in a table whatever they have either 
heard or feen : and even at prefenc the (hield of Ariflp- 
menes remains in this place, the particulars refpe£ling 
which I have already related. 
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CHAP. Xt. 

J He Boeotians became acquainted with this ordcle^ o^ 
turhich they were before entirely ignorant, by the follow- 
ing means : In confequeiice of a great want df rain for 
the fpace of two years, they fent peculators from each 
city to Delphos; Thefe, imploring a remedy againft the 
drought which they laboured under, the Pythian deity 
ordered to go to Trophonius in Lebadedi and fiiid relief 
from him. But when they .eame to Lebadea, and could 
not find the oracle, one Saon an Acraiphnian, who wa$ 
the oldeil of the Speculators^ happened to fee a fwarm 
of bees, and followed theiii to their hive. Perceiving, 
therefore, that they flew into this chafm of the earth, he 
followed them, and by this means found the oracle which 
he fought. They. fay, that this Saon was inftru£led hj 
Trophonius in all the facred cetemonies belonging to this 
oracle. 

Of the ^orks of Dxdatus there are two among the 
Boeotians -, a ftatue of Hercules belonging to the Thebaic,' 
and of Trophonius belonging to the LcbadenfesV There 
are the fame number of wooden ftatues in Crete, vfe. 
Britomartis in Olus, and Minerva among the GnoIIians. 
Befides thefe, too, they have a reprefentation of the dance 
of Ariadne, which is mentioned by Homer in thi Iliad; 
and this is mdde of white fto'ne. Among the Delians 
likewafe there is a wooden ftatue of Vents not large, the 
tight hand of which is decayed through length of rime i 
and Ais ftatue Hands on a Iquare figure inftead of feet; 

lid 
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Jam perfuaded that Ariadne received this ftatue from 
Daedalus^ and that when (he followed Thefeus, {he took 
It along with her. The Delians fay^ that Thefeus, when 
Ariadne was taken from him, dedicated this wooden ftatu^ 
of Venus to the Delian Apollo, that he might not by 
taking it home with him be reminded of his loft wife, 
and by this recolleftion continually experience new tor-^ 
xnents of love. I do riot know that any other works of 
Daedalus befides thefe remain* For thofe works of his 
•which the Argives dedicated in the temple of Juno, and 
thofe which were brought to Gela in Sicily from Om- 
phace, have all been deftroyed by time* The Chaeronenfes 
are next to the Lebadenfes. The city of thefe people was 
formerly called Arne : and they fay that Arne was the 
daughter of -ZEk)lus, and that from her another city in 
ThefTaly is denominated. They add, tliat the prefent name 
of the Chaeronenfes was derived from Chaeron the fon of 
Apollo by Thcro the daughter of Phylas : and this is con- 
firmed by the author of the poem called the Great Eoese, 
ill the following verfes : 

** In wedlock with Deiphile conjoih*d, 

Daughter of lolaus the renowned. 

And in whofc perfon godlike beauties ihone> 

Phylasy in his auguft abodes begat 

A fon namM Ippotus, with Thero fair, 

In form refcmbJing Phatbc's fplcndid light : 

And Thcro from Apollo, Chaeron bore, 

Of mighty ftrcngth, and Ikill'd the fteed to tame.** » 

It appeafs to me, too, that Homer knew that Chaeronea 
was called Lebadea, but that he chofe to denominate it 
by its ancient name ; in the fame manner as he calls the 
African river -^gyptus, and not Nile. 
Vox.. IIL H Bttt 
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But among the Ch«roncnfes there arc two trophk)^ 
which were raifcd by the Romans and Sylla, when they 
vanquiflicd Taxilus and the army of Mithridatcs. Philip, 
however, the fon of Amyntas, neither raifed any trophy 
at Chxronca, nor for any Yiftories which he gained over 
cither Greeks or Barbau'ans. For it was not an eftabliflied 
cuftom with the Macedonians, to leave trophies as monu- 
ments of their vidories. It is faid too by the Macedo-. 
nians, that Caranus^ when he reigned in Macedonia, having 
vanquiftied in battle Cifleus, who governed the country 
bordering on the Macedonians, raifed a trophy after the 
manner of the Argives. But they add, that a lion rufliing 
from Olympus, threw down and deftroyed the trophy. 
-That Caranus was confcious he had not a£led prudently, 
bccaufc by raifing this trophy he had occafioned an irrecon- 
cileable enmity with his neighbours ; and that afterwards 
neither Caranus nor any of his fucceffors raifed a trophy, 
that they might at fome future time attraft to themfelv'cs 
the benevolence of the neighbouring people. Alexander 
conftrms the truth of this account, becaufe he neither 
raifed a trophy for his vi£lories over Darius, nor for his 
conqueft of the Indies. Near this city there is a com- 
mon fepulchre of thofe Thebans that fell in the engage- 
ment againft Philip. There is no infcription on the tomb, 
but a lion ftan.ds on it, which may be fuppofcd to fignify 
the great vehemence of thefc men in fight. But it ap- 
pears to me that there is no infcription on the fepulchre, 
becaufe the Daemon did not permit the confequences of 
their courage to be fuch as might be expefted. The 
Chxioncans venerate, above all the gods, the fceptre which 
Homer fays Vulcan made for Jupiter. This fceptre 

Hermes 
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liermes received from Japkev, and gave to Pebps ; Pe- 
lops left }t to Atreus; AUrcns to,Thyeftesj and/rom 
Tkyeftes it came to Agamemnon. This fpcptre too they 
denominate the Jpear ; and indeed that it contains fome* ' 
thing of a nature more divine than ufual, is evident from 
hence, that a certain fplendor is feen proceeding from it 
The Chaeroneans fay, that this fceptre was found in the bof- 
ders of the Panopeans in Phocis^ and together with it a 
quantity of gold \ and that they cheerfully took the fceptre 
inftcfad of the gold. I am perfuaded that it was brought 
by £lecira the daughter of Agamemnon to Phocisw Thete 
is not however any temple publicly raiied for this fceptre^ 
but every year the perfon to whofe care this facred licepttfe 
is committed, places it in a building deftined to this pui^ 
pofe \ and the people facrifice to it every dayj and place ' 
near it a table full of all kinds of fleih and fwect^eats. 
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\Jf all the works indeed of Vulcan, which are cele* 
brated by poets, and praifed by the reft of mankind, this 
iceptre of Agamemnon is the only thing which deferves ' 
our belief. For the Lycians, who fliew in Patarx in the 
temple of ApoUo a brazen bowl, which they fay was de^ 
dlcated by Telcphus, and made by Vulcan, are ignorant 
that the Samians, Theodorus, and RhoecUs Were the 
firft brafs-founders. The Achaian Patrenfes, too> pretend 
that tite cheft which Eurypylus brought from TrOy wae 
made by Vulcan, but in reality they have rio fuch cheft 
CO fihew. \vk Cyprus there is a city called AmatfaiUS ) ao^ 

Ha in 
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in it there is an. ancient temple of Adonis and Venu^. 
Thcjf (zj, that in this temple there is a necklace which 
wsis given by Harmonia at firft ; but that it came to be 
^called the necklace of Eriphyle^ becaufe (he received 
it as a gift from her huftand. Afterwards the fons of 
Phcgeus dedicated it at Delphi. But how it came to thefe, 
^e* have (hewn in our account of the Arcadian affairs. 
And' laft of all it was taken away by the Phocaean ty- 
rants. However, it does not appear to me^ that, the neck-* 
lace, which the Amathufians poflefs in the ten^ple of 
•Adonis, belonged to Eriphyle, as this necklace in Ama-^ 
thus is compofed of green ftones fet in gold i and Homer, 
•in the Odyflcy, fays that the necklace which was given to 
-Eriphyle was made of gold : 

. ' " There Eriphylc weeps, who loofely fold 
^Hor lord, her honour, for the luft of gold." 

And yet Homer was not ignorant that there are various 
kinds of necklaces. For in the fpeeches of Eumseus to 
Ulyffes, before the arrival of Telemachus from Pylus, there 
are the following lines : 

" An anill to my father's palace came," 
With gold and aaiber chains, clab'rate frame." 

And among the gifts which Penelope received from the 
fuitors, he fays that Eurymachus gave her a necklace : 

A necklace rich with gold, with amber gay, 
That fliot effulgence like the folar ray, 
Eurymachus prcfcnts.— — — 

But he docs npt fay that Eriphyle received a necklace varied 
with gold and ftones. So that it is probable that this 
Iceptre is <^e only thing among all thefe that was madf 

... bj 
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by Vulcan, Above the city Chaeronea there is a preci- 
pice, which is called Pctrachos. They are of opinion 
that Saturn was in this place deceived by Rhea, when he 
fwallowed a ftonc, inilead of Jupiter. On the fuihmit of 
the mountain there is a fmall ftatue of Jupiter. In tliis 
part of Chaeronea the inhabitants make an ointment, by 
boiling together rofes, lilies, narciflufes, and the herb iris, 
et fword-gra/s : and this is a remedy againft pain. If, in-* 
deed, you anoint wooden ftatues with the ointment of 
rofes, you will preferve them from rottcnnefs. The iris 
grows in marlhy places, atid is equal in fize to the lily i 
but its colour is not white, and it does not emit fo ftrong 
an odour as the lily. 
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CHAP. I. 

It 18 evident that that part of Phocis which is aho^l 
Tithorca an4 Delphos, recciYed its appellation^ from the 
inoft ancient times, from the Corinthian Phocus, who was 
the fon of Qrnytion. Not many years however aftetj^ 
when the .£g^netx with Phocus the fon of JEacus landed 
in thefe parts> the whole country which remains at pre- 
fent came to be called Phocis. But the Phocenfes that 
are oppofite to P-eloponnefus, and thofe that dwell neat 
Boeotia, and border on the fea, are fituated between Cirrha, 
a haven of the Delphi, and the city Anticyra. For the 
Locri Hypocnemidii, who dwell beyond this part of Phocis, 
prevent the , Phocenfes from fettling near the fea, which 
contains the l^amiacan bay. The Scarphenfes are beyond 
Elatea ; and beyond Hyampolis a^e the Abantes, who in- 
habit Opus, and Cynus the haven of the Opuntians. The 
moft illuftrioua public tranfa£tipn« of the Phocenfes arc 
thefe : They engaged in the war againft Troy j and led an 
?.™y againft the Theffalians, prior to the irruption of the 
2 P^rfian? 
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PcrCans into Greece; at which time they accomplilhed 
the following memorable exploit. In that part of Hyam* 
polls, in which they were informed by their fples the 
ThaiTalian horfe intended to attack them, they dug up 
certain earthen urns, and, covering tliem with earth, 
waited the approach of the enemy. The TheCalians, 
therefore, being ignorant of the ftratagem of the Pho- 
cenfes, drove their horfes dn the urns, whofc feet being 
by this means either entangled or broken, their ridera 
were thrown off and cut to pieces by the Phocenfes. But 
the Tbeilalians, in confequence of this, being more enraged 
with the Phocenfes than before, colledled an army from 
all their cities, and again attacked the Phocenfes, who 
were very much terrified, both with the other warlike 
preparations of the ThefTaiians, and particularly with the 
multitude of their horfe, becaufe the Theflalians not only 
furpailed them in the number of tlieir cavalry, but in tlic 
art pf mahaging their horfes in war. 

The Phocenfes therefore fcnt to Delphos, and enquired 
of the god how they might avoid the impending danger. 
And the meiTengers brought back the following oracle ; 
_^*1 (hall cauie a mortal and a god to contend witli each 
other : and I will give the viiStory to both, and another 
victory to the mortal." Ag foon as tlie Phocenfes received 
this oracle, they fent thr^ hundred chofen men led by 
Gelo againft the enemy, and ordered them, as foon as it was 
night, 'to watch in the mofl: fecret manner poflible the 
motions of the ThcflaJians, to return afterwards to their 
camps, and not to engage unlefs they were forced to it. 
The whole of this chofen troop, together with its leader, 
periihed, being trampled under foot by the Theflalian 
j|ipr/e$, md flain by the enemy. This flaughter occafioned 
H 4 fuch 
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fuch a terror in the camp of the Phocenfes, that they 
haftily colleftcd together their wives, children, and all the 
property they were able either to drive or take away, 
together with their apparel, gold, filver, and ftatues of the 
gods. After this, they raifed a very large funeral pile, and 
left with it thirty men, whom they ordered to cut the 
throats of the women and children, burn all the property 
that was coUefted on the funeral pile, and afterwardf 
cither murder each other^ or rulh on the Theflalian horfc, 
if the Phocenfes fhould happen to be vanquifbed in the 
engagement. In confcquence of this command, all in- 
human counfels came to be called by the Greeks, Piodc 
defperation. 

Immediately after this the Phocenfes ifiarched againft 
the Theflalians, choofing for the command^sr of their horfe 
Rhoecus Ambryflenfis, and of their foot DaYphanes the 
Hyampolitan. But he who held the mod honourable place 
among the commanders was 'the Elean prophet Tellias, 
in whom the Phocenfes placed the hopes of their fafety. 
As foon therefore as the engagement began, the Pho- 
cenfes rccollefling M'hat they had determined refpeSing 
their wives and children, perceived that their fafety was 
very uncertain, and for their fakes engaged in every kind 
of daring undertaking. The iignification too of the en- 
trails gave them the higheft reafon to hope- that the gods 
would be propitious to them. And. indeed they obtained 
a vi£lory of the moft fplcndid kind ; in confequence of 
which the oracle of Apollo, which was given to the Pho- 
cenfes, was underftood by all the Greeks. For the private 
word was given at the fame time to each army : to the 
Theflalians, Allnerva Itotiia ; but to the Phocenfes, PhocuSy 
frop) whom they derived thpir name. In confequence of 

having 
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having gained this vi£loTy, the Phoccnfcs Tent gifts to the 
Delphic Apollo, viz. a ftatue of the god, and of Tellias \(^ho 
was at that time the prophet, togetlier with ftatues of the 
commanders and heroes of their own country. And all 
thefe were made by the Argive Ariftomedon. The Phocen- 
fes too after this were not wanting in fubtility of invention. 
For the camps of the enemy once happening to be fixed 
near the entrance to Phocis, five hundred chofen men 
of the Phocenfcs, as foon as the moon had completed her 
orb, attacked the Theflalians in the night, baring rubbed 
their bodies over with plaftcr, and likewife their armour^ 
which by this means became white. They fay, that at 
this time a great ilaughter was made of the Theflalians, 
who thought that what they faw in the night was fome- 
thing divine, and not the refult of the enemy's craft. But 
It was the Elean Tellias who invented this ftratagem, 
againft the Theffalians. When the army too of the Per- 
fians pafied over into Europe, ic is faid that the Phocenfes 
were forced to join themfelves to Xerxes ; but that after- 
wards they def(irted the party of the Medes, and fou^ 
en the fide of the Greeks in the battle at Platsea. 



CHAP. 11. 

In after times, however, they were fined by the Am- 
phiciyons* But I have not been able to find the true vea- 
fon of this event taking place; whether it arofe from the 
Phocenfes having acled unjuftly, or whether the Theffa- 
lians, on account of their ancient hatred to the Phocenfes, 
were the occafion of their being fined. But when they 

were 
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were in a very defponding condition through the m^ 
ttttode of the fine, Philomelas the fon of Theotimus, 
who was not inferior in nobility to any of the Pho- 
cenies, and whofc country was Ledon a Phocic city, 
ihewed them that it was impoflible for them to pay the 
fine, apd pcrfuaded them to plunder the temple of 
tbe Delphic Apollo. Among other arguments which 
he offered in order to effcQt this, he informed them, 
that the afiairs of the Athenians and Laccdxmonians 
were in a condition very well adapted to the execution 
of this defign ; and that if the Thebans or any other na« 
lion fhould make war upon them, they might eafily yan- 
qviib their enemies^ both by their own valour, and the 
money which' they W4>uid be enabled to expend. This 
fpecch of Fhilomelus was favourably received by the mul- 
titade of the Pbocenfes, whetlier fome god perverted their 
undeiflandingi or whether thefe people naturally preferred 
gain to piety. The Phocenfes therefore plundered the 
temple of Apollo, when Heraclides governed the Delphi, 
and Agathoties was the Athenian atchon$ and in the 
fourth year of the one hundred and fifth Olympiad, in 
which the Cyrensean Prorus was vi£lorious« After this 
they collefted together a very povrjerful army of merce- 
nary foldiers j and the Thebans openly declared war againft 
them, in confequence of being at varbnce with then^ 
prior to this event. 

•This war lafted for ten years j and tiuring the conti- 
Buance of it, the Phocenfes with their mercenary troops 
wer^ fometimes vi&orious, and this was often the cafe 
with the Thebans. But an engagement taking place near 
fhe city Neon^ the Phocenfes were put to flight, and in 
|dus flight Philomelus hurJicd bimfe|f from a precipice, 

mi 
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tnd by this means deftroyed himfelf^ and all diat foU 
lowed him were puniflied by the Amphidyons with the 
fame kind of death. After the death of Philomelus the 
Phocenfes gave the government to Onomarchust but Philip^ 
the fon of Amyntas joined himfelf to theThebans^ and in 
the engagement which enfued vanquiQied the enemy. 
Onomarchtts therefore flying to the fea, was pierced to. 
death by the arrows of his own foldiers, who accufed hia 
timidity and ignoraiKC in war^ as the caufes of their 
ImVing been vanquilhed. And (uch was the end which 
the Daemon gave to the life of Ohomarchus. The Pho- 
cenfes, after this, invented his brother Phayllus with the 
fupreme authority. But he had fcarcely begun his reign, 
when he faw the following vifion in a dream : Among the 
gifts facred to Apollo there was an ancient brazen image 
of a man, whofe fleih had been confumed by difeafe, and 
whofe bones alone remained. The Delphi fay chat this was 
dedicated by Hippoinrates the phyfician. Phayllus in a 
dream faw himfelf refembling this image ; and immedi- 
ately after was feized with a tabid difeafe, which ffilfiUed 
the predi£^ion of his dream. In confequence of this event 
xtaking place, the fupreme authority was given to Pha- 
l«<^s the fon of Phayllus ; but he loft his kingdom 
through appropriating the facred wealth to his own pri- 
vate purpofes. After this he failed to Crete with fuch 
of the Phocenfes as embraced his party, and befieged with 
a baftd of mercenary troops the city Cydonia, becaufe the 
inhabitants would not pay him the money which > he de- 
p»anded. tie loft however in this fiege a great part of 
)us ?irmy, and was himfelf (Iain. 
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CHAP. III. 

Xn the tenth year after the temple was plundered^ Philip 
brought this war which is called Phocic and facred to 
an end.^ At that time Theophilus was the Athenian 
archon, and it was the firil year of the one hundred and 
eighth Olympiad, in which the Cyrensean Polycles was 
vidor in the ftadium. The following Phocazan cities 
were then taken, and levelled with the ground, viz. Lilaea^ 
Hyampolis, Anticyra, Parapotamii, Panopeus, and Daulis. 
The names of thefe cities were renowned in former times^ 
and ai'e celebrated in no fmall degree in the ,poems of 
Homer. But the Phoctean cities Erochus, Charadra^ 
Amphiclea, Neon, Tethronium, and Drymsea, which were 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, became through this cir- 
cumftance more known to the Greeks. All the other 
cities except Elatea were obfcure prior to this war, viz. 
the Phocic Thracis, Medeon, Phocicus, Echedamia, Am* 
bryfus, Ledon, Phlygonium, and Sterrhis. All (hefe cities 
which we have enumerated were then deftroycd, and, ex- 
cept Abas, were reduced to tlie form of villages. For the 
Abaeans were free from the impiety of the other cities, 
and had neither plundered the temple of Apollo, nor en- 
gaged in the war. The Phoccivfcs too are forbidden the 
ufe of the Dclpliic temple, are not admitted as members 
of the general aflcmbly of ilic Greeks, and the Amphic- 
tyons have taken from them the privilege of voting, and 
transferred it to the Macedonians. Some time after this 
the Phocican cities were rebuilt, and the Phocciifes re- 
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turned fifom their villages to their priftine habitations'. 
We muft however except thofe cities which, by reafoit 
of their imbecility from the firft, and their indigence at 
that time, could not be rebuilt. The Athenians and The- 
bans, prior to the lofs of the Greeks at Chxronea, were 
the leaders of this leftoration. The Phocenfes Hkewife 
partook of the engagement at Chaeronea, and afterwards^ 
at Lamia and Cranon, fought againft Antipater and the 
Macedonians. They oppofed too the Gauls and the Celtic 
army, with greater alacrity than the reft of the Greeks, 
that they might revenge the injury which had been offered 
to the Delphic Apollo, and, as it appears to me, that they 
might apologize for their priftine guilt. And fuch are 
the memorable tranfadlions of the Phocenfes. 



CHAP. IV. 

Jr ROM Chxronca there is a road of twenty ftadia in 
length, which leads to Panopeus, a city of the Phocenfes, 
if it be proper to call that a city in wliich there is neither 
a governor, nor a gymnafjum,nor a theatre, nor a forum, 
nor, laftly, any fountain of water. The inhabitants dwell 
in wooden hotifcs^ rcfcmbling the cottages in mountains, 
and thefe are fituated near a chafm made by a torrent. 
They have boundaries too which feparate them from 
their neighbours; and they fend members to the Phocic 
convention. They fay tliat their city was denominated 
from the fathet of Epeus, and that they were at firft the 
Phlegyx*, and fled to Phocis from thcOrchomenians. I have 
fcen the anciv;nt inclofure of Panopea, which, I conjcfture, 

is 
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is about feyen ftadia in circumference. While t was fur* 
vejing it, thofe Terfes of Homer- rcfpeding Tityus came 
into my mind, in which he calls the city of the Pano» 
peans CallicioroSy or delighting in the dance. I likewife re* 
colle£led» that in the contcft for the dead body of J?a^ 
troclus, he fays, that Schedius the fon of Iphitus, and king 
of the Phocenfcs, who was flain by Heeler, dwelt in 
Panopeus. It appears to me, that the caufe of his dwelling 
here was his fear of the Boeotians (for Phocis in this part 
is very much ezpofed to the attacks of the Boeotians), 
and that he ufed Panopeus as a place of defence. I was 
iiot however able to conjedure why Homer called Pano- 
peus Cal/ichorosy till I learnt the reafon from thofe Athe- 
nians who are called Thyades. Thcfe Thyades are Attic 
women, who every year come to Pamaflus, and, together 
with Delphic women, celebrate the orgies of Bacchus. 
Ic is an eftabliflied cuftom with the Thyades, to form 
choirs in the road from Athens, in other places, and among 
the Panopeans. Homer, therefore, by the appellation 
Panopeus, appears to fignify the choir of the Thyades. 

In the public road of the Panopeans there is a building 
of crude tiles, and in it a ftatue of Pentelican ftone, which 
fome fay is the ftatue of ^fculapius, and others of Pro- 
metheus. Thefe laft think their opinion is confirmed 
from hence : Near the chafm formed by the torrent, there 
are ftones of fuch a magnitude that each is fufficient to 
load a cart. Thcfe ftones are of the colour of clay, yet 
not of fuch clay as is dug out of the earth, but of fuch 
as is found among the gravel of rivers and torrents. Thefe 
ftones too fmell very much like a human body ; and they 
fay that thefe are the remains of that clay, from whick 
the whole race of mankind was faibtoned brFrometheuB. 

In 
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In the fame pbce^ vis, near the chafm of the torrent, 
there is a fepulchre of Tityus :. and the circumference ^ 
the heap of eardi which forms his tomb is about one 
third of a ftadium. But of Tityus it' b laid in dx 
CWyficy : 

<^ Thcr« Tityus large and long, ia fetters bound, 
O'crfpreads nine acres of infernal ground.'* 

They fay, that this verfe does not allude to the magnitude 
of Tityus, but to the place in which he lies buried, and 
which is nine acres in extent. But Cleon, one of thofe 
Magnefians ^hat dwell about Hermus, fays that things . 
of a very wonderful nature muft be incredible to thofe 
who, during the whole courfe of their life, never behdd 
any thing which fnrpafles the conceptions of the vulgar. 
He adds, that he is perfuaded both Tityus and otheis 
were really as large as they are reported, to have been. 
For, fays he, I once went to Gades, and failed with all 
the company of my attendants from that ifland, agreeabfy 
to the command of Hercules. But afterwards returning 
to Gades, I found a marine man thrown up on the fhore, 
who had been burnt by lightning, and whofe magnitude 
Ws^ not lefs than five acres. 

But D<iulis is about feven ftadla diftant from Panopeus. 
Tlis city do^ not contain many inhabitants ; but thofe 
which it does contain, furpafs all the Phocenfes in mag- 
nitude and ft^ngth ^f body. They fay, that the city 
was denominated from the nymph Daulis, who was the 
daughter of CcphilTus. It is alfo faid by others, that the 
place where the city ftands was formerly full of trees, 
and that the ancients called things denfi or clofi^ iaula. 
Hcnce^ fay they, iEfdiylus calls the beard of Glaucu« 

Anthe- 
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Anthedonius, dauhs^ or thick. In this city the womeA 
are faid to have fcafted Tereus with the body of his foa ; 
and the polluted tables of mankind originated from henceu 
But the hoopoop, into which they fay Tereus was changed, 
IS a' bird not larger than a quail, and has wings on its 
head which refemble crefts. It is a wonderful circum- 
ftance that, in this country, (Wallows neither breed, nor 
lay eggs, nor build their nefts on the roofs of houfes* 
The Phocenfes fay, that when Philomela was Changed 
into a bird, ihe flew frond the country of Tereus through 
fear of him. But tlie Daulienfes have a temple of Minerva, 
in which there is an ancient ftatue of the goddefs. It 
likewife contains a more ancient, wooden ftatue, which 
they fay Procne brought from Athens. A place called 
Thronius forms a part of the Daulian land : and* in this 
place there is an heroic monument, dedicated to that hero 
from whom the people here derived their origin. Some 
fay, that this hero was Xanthippus, a man of no obfcure 
. reputation in warlike affairs ; but others are of opinion, 
that he was Phocus the fon of Ornytion, and the grand* 
fon of Sifyphus. This hero they venerate every day ; and 
after they ha.vc flain the vi£lims which they facrifice to 
him, they pour the blood through a hole into the fe- . 
pulchre, and confume the entrails in the fame place. 
There is an eminence in Daulis, by which you may 
afcend to the fummits of mount Parnaflus.^ This road is 
longer, but not fo difficult as that at Delphos, which 
leads to the fame fummits* 
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CHAP. V* 

vJN ftgam turning from Daulis, and pfoceediiig In a 
ftiraight line to Delphos, you will fee on the left hand 
a building which they call Phocicon^ and into which the 
Phocenfes from each of their cities aflTemble. This build<- 
ing is very large ; and in it there are pillars placed accord- 
ing to its length. From the pillars too there are fteps to 
each of its walls : and on thefe fteps the Phocenfes fit 
when they aflemble. But near the extremity of the build*. 
Ing there are neither pillars nor fteps. There is how- 
ever here a ftatue of Jupiter fitting on a throne } and on 
his right hand there is a ftatue of Juno, and on his left 
of Minenra« Proceeding from hence, .you will arrive at 
a road which they call Schiflcj or ciH ; and in this road 
Oedipus murdered his father. Indeedi every part of 
Oreece contains fome monument of the calamities of 
Oedipus. For as foon as he was born, his parents bored 
the foles of his feet, and expofed hfm on the mountain 
Citl^ron beloi^ging to the Platxcnfes. Corinth, and the 
country about the Ifthmus, educated him. Phocis, and 
the road Schifte, were polluted with his fathm^s blood. 
And the Thebans arc rendered infamous by the mar- 
riages of Oedipus, and the bafc cofidudl of Eteocles. 
However, the daring adion of Oedipus in the road Schifte 
was ^the origin of all his calamities. The fepulchres o£ 
Lait/s and the fervants that followed him, are in the 
middle of a place where three roads meet, and feleA 
ftones are piled in a heap over them. 'They fay, that 
Damififtrattts, when he reigned over the Plataeenfes, met 
Vol. III. I wich 
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with thefe dead bodies, and buried them. There is a public * 
road deep and difficult to a light -armed foldier, which 
leads from hence to Delphos. Many things indeed are 
reported of the Delphi, and particularly concerning the 
oracle of Apollo. For ihey fay that this oracle is the 
moft ancient of any on the earth, that Daphne was chofen 
by Earth, prieftefs of the oracle, and that flie was one 
of the nymphs that inhabit mountains. 

But the Greeks have a piece of poetical compofition^ 
which they call Eumolpin, and the author of which, they 
fay, was Mufaeus the fon of Antiophemus. In this poem 
it is aflerted that there is an oracle in common of Nep- 
tune and Earth ; that Earth delivered' her oracles from 
her own mouth 5 but that Neptune had Pyrcon for his in- 
terpreter. The verfes rcfpefting this afiair are thefe : 

** From her own mouth Earth uttcr*d prudent words, 
But Pyrcon was illuftrious Neptune's pricft." 

They fay, that afterwards Earth gave her part of theofack 
to Themis ; but Themis to Apollo ; and that Apollo re- 
ceived the other part from Neptune, in return for which - 
he gave Neptune the iiland Calaurea which is iituated be- 
fore Troczen. I have alfo heard it affcrted, that certain ftiep- 
herds who once happened to come to the oracle, became 
divinely infpired- from the vapour of the earth, and pro- 
phefied through the influence of Apollo. But Phemonoe 
arrived at the higheft degree of celebrity, as being the 
firft prophetefs of the god, and the firft that fang an 
hexameter verfe. Boco, a woman who was a native of 
Delphos, and who compofed a hymn for the Delphi, 
fays, that both others that came from the Hyperboreans, 
and Olen, built a place for the oracle of Apollo ; and tha^ 

Olen 
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fdlen was the firft who prophefied at Delphos, and At* 
livered oracles in hexameter verfes. The following are 
the verfes of Boeo : 

" Here Pagafus, Agyieas the divine^ 

From th' Hyperboreans, Phoebus, rais'd to thee 

A building, for thine oracle renown'd." ' 

And after (he has enumerated other Hyperboreans, to« 
wards the end of the hymn, {he mentions Olen ; 

" Olen, the hrft who Phoebus' will difclos'd, 
The (irft who verfes of the ancients fung.** 

If we follow tradition, however, women alone were the 
firft interpreters of oracles. 

They farther report, that the moft ancient temple of 
Apollo was raifed from the laurel-tree; and that the 
branches from which it was built were cut from that tree 
which is at Tempe. The form of this temple refembled 
that of a cottage. But the Delphi fay, that the other 
temple of Apollo was raifed by bees from wax and wings, 
and was fent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans. There is like- 
wife another report concerning this afFair, that a Delphos 
man, whofe name was Pteras, built this temple, and that 
from this cir cum (lance the temple came to be called by 
the name of its artificer. From this fame Pteras, too, a 
Cretan city, with the addition of one letter, was denomi- 
nated Apteral- I cannot, however, be induced to be- 
lieve that this temple was framed from a herb Pfen's, or 
/ern^ which grows on mountains, and this while the herb 
was yet green. But with refpecl to the third temple, the 
report that it was built of brafs, is by no means wonder- 
ful, fincc Acrifius made a brazen bed-chamber for his 
daughter ; and even at prefent there is a temple of Mi- 
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nerva among the Lacediaemomana, which, from its being 
bttik of bra£s, is called Chalktoicos. Among the Romans 
too there is a forum, which is admirable both for its mag* 
nitude and ornaments, and which has a brazen roof. So 
that it is not improbable, that there may have been a 
brazen temple of Apollo. As to the reft, the relations are 
doubtlefs fabulous, either that this temple was built by 
Vulcan, or that golden virgins (ang in it, which is aflerted 
by Pindar as follows : 

" Sufpendcd from the roof, there golden virgins lang.'* 

It appears to me, that Pindar invented this fable, in imita- 
tion of what Homer fays refpccling the Sirens. But nei- 
ther do I find that the fame accounts are given of the de- 
ftrudlion of this temple. Some fay it fell into an opening 
of the earth ; but, according to others, it was dcftroyedby 
fire. The fourth temple of Apollo is faid to have been 
built of ftone, by Trophonlus and Agamedes : and this 
was burnt when Erxiclides was the Athenian archon, and 
in the firft year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, in which 
Diognetus Crotoniatcs was vidtor. But the temple which 
exifts at prefent was raifed by the Amphi£lyons out of 
their facred money \ and its architect was the Corinthian 
Spintharus. 



CHAP. VL 

X HE Y fay, too, that a moft ancient city was built here 
by Parnaflus, who was the fon of the nyiT»ph Cleodora. 
And juft the fame as with rcfped to otiiers that are called 

heroes. 
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heroes, they fay, tliat his fathers were, of the gods, Nep- 
tune, and of men; Cleopompus ; and that from him the 
mountain Parnaflus and the thicket ParnaOia were deno- 
minated. They farther add, that prophecy by tlie flight of 
birds was invented by this ParnaiTus ; but that the city 
which he built was deftroyed by the rain which fell in 
the times of Deucalion : that fuch men as were able to 
fly from the ftorm, followed the bowlings of wolves, and, 
with wild beafts for their guides, efcaped to the fummits 
of ParnaiTus ; and that from this circumftance they called 
the city which they built there, Lycorea. There is like- 
wife another report different from this, that Lycorus was 
the fon of Apollo by the nymph Corycia ; that from him 
the city was called Lycorea : but that the cavern was de- 
nominated Coryciun» from the nymph. It is alfo faid» 
that Celxno was the daughter of Hyamus the fan of Ly- 
corus ( and that Apollo had by her a fon Delphos, from 
whom the prefent name of the city was derived. Others 
again fay, that one Caftalius, a native of this city, had a 
daughter whofe name was Thyia, and who was the firft 
that officiated as prieftefs to Bacchus, and celebrated the 
orgies of the god. That from her, thofe afterwards that 
were agitated with Bacchic fury came to be called Thyiadau 
Hence, they are of opinion that Delphos was the fon of 
Apollo and Thyia. But, according to others, his mother 
was Melaene the daughter of Cephifliis. 

Some time after this, not only the neighbouring people 
called the city Delphos, but likewife Pytho, as is evident 
from the verfes of Homer, in his catalogue of the Pho<* 
cenfes. Thofe, however, who are much convcrfant with 
genealogies, fay that Py this was the fon of Delphos, and 
that from him^ while he reigned here^ the city was denonii«» 

1 3 Dated. 
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nated. There is a report too among the vulgar, that a 
certain inhabitant of this place was pierced with the ar- 
rows of Apollo, and that on this account the city was called 
Pytho, becaufe at that time things which /w/r^^^frf were 
faid pidtheftbai, which means to become rotten. Hence Ho- 
mer fays, that the ifland of the Sirens was full of bones, 
becaufe men that heard their fong, eputhonto^ i. e. became 
rotten. With refpeA to the animal that was ilain by 
Apollo, the poets fay it was a dragon, to whom Earth had 
committed the cuftody of the oracle. It is alfo faid that 
Crius, when he reigned in Euboea, had a fon of a very in- 
folent difpofition, who plundered the temple of Apollo, 
and the dwellings of the rich. But when he was about 
to plunder them a fecond time with a band of robbers, 
the Delphi fuppHantly implored Apollo to prefcrve them 
from the impending danger : and Phemoqoe, who was at 
that time the prophetef^, anfwered them in hexameter 
verfes to this efied : *Mn a fliort time Phoebus will pierce 
with his arrows a man, the deftroyer of Parnaffus : but the 
Cretans ihall purify their hands from the flaughter, an4 
the fame of the dead fhall npver pcrifli," 



CHAP. VII. 

It appears, indeed, that the temple in Delphos was 
from the firft often plundered by the facrilegious. For 
after the Euboean of whom yft have juft fpoken, the na- 
tion of the Phlegyans, and Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, 
plundered it. After thefe, again it was robbed by a part 
of the forces of Xerxes, by the nioft powerful perfons 

among 
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among the Phocenfes (who enriched themfelves the moil 
of all others, and for the longeft time, with the treafures 
of the god)| and by the army of the Gauls. And laft of 
all, this temple could not efcape the impiety of Nero, who. 
took away from hence five hundred brazen images, which 
were partly ftatues of the gods, and partly of men. They 
relate, that a mod ancient conteft was eftabliihed here, 
which confided in finging a hymn in honour of Apollo : 
and that he who firft conquered in finging was the Cretan 
.Chryfothemis, whofe father Carmanor is faid to have pu« 
rified Apollo. Philammon was the next that was vi£to*- 
nous after Chryfothemis ; and Thamyris the fon of Phi- 
lammon conquered after his father. They fay that Or« 
pheus was unwilling to engage in this conteft, by reafon 
of the dignity of his compofition relative to the myfteries^ 
and that elevation of foul which he acquired by his other 
produftions ; and that Mufxus would not en^ge in it, 
through his imitation of Orpheus in every refped. They 
fay, too, that Eleuther bore away the Pythian palm, 
through fpeaking with a loud^and fweet voice, as he was 
not able to fing the fong which he had compofed. They 
likewife farther relate, that Hefiod was not permitted 
to contend, becaufe he had not learned to accompany his 
harp with his voice : but that Homer came to Delphos for 
the purpofe of confulting what was neceflary to be done 5 
though even if he had learnt to play on the harp, his art 
would have been of no ufe to him, through the lofs of 
his fight. In the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad^ 
in which Glaucias the Crotonian was vi£lor, the Amphic- 
tyons inftituted games, in which there was finging to the 
harp as at firft ; and to which they added finging to the 
pipe, and playing on the pipe without finging. Cephalcn 
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the fon of Lamptu was pToclaimed vt&or cm the barp } 
Areas Echemkrotus in iinging to the pipe ; and the Argivc 
Sacadas in playing on the pipe without (inging. 

The fame Sacadas too was twice vidorious after this^ 
in the Pythian games. And at that time the fame con- 
|eft» were inftituted as in the Olympic games, except the 
conteft with four horfes« It was likewife cftaUiflied by 
law, that boysibould contend in the long race, and in the ' 
twofold courfe. iyfter this, Pythian games were inftw 
tuted, in which i crown alqne was the ob)eA of conten- 
tion, and in which finging to the pipe wat rejefted, aa 
not being pleafing to the ear. For elegies and funeral 
dirges are accommodated to the melody of pipes. Tb^ 
hcred offering of Ecbembrotus confirms what I have faid : 
for he dedicated in Thebes a brazen tripod to BerculeS| 
with this infcription : Echembrotus Aucas dedicatxs 

THIS STATUE TO HeRCULES, IN CONSEQUENCE OF KAYINq 
Bf EN VICTORIOUS IN THE CONTESTS OF THE AmPHIC- 
TTpNS, AND THIS BT SINGING AMONG THE GR£EK$|^ 

SONGS AND ELEGIES. Tbis was the rcafon, therefore) 
why the conteft of finging to the pipe ccafcd. After- 
wards they added horfcrraces, and Clifthcnes the Sicyo- 
nian tyrant was vidorious in the chariot-race. In the 
eighth Pythiad, the contcfts of thofe who play on the harp, 
but do not accompany it with their voice, were inftituted j 
and in this conteft Agelaus- Tegeatcs was vidorious; In 
the twenty-third Pythiad, the armed courfe was efta- 
bliflied 5 and in this Timaenetus the Pliliafian received the 
laurel crown, in five Olympiads after which Demaratus 
Hcracenfis was vi£lorious. In the forty-eighth Pythiad, 
the conteft with the two-yoked car was adopted ; and in 
this the car of Execeftidcs the Phocejifian was viftorious. 
J But 
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But in the fifth Pythiad from this^ they ran with colts 
jdned to the car ; and in this the four cohs of the Theban 
Orphondas gained the vidlory. They inftituted, however^ 
many years after the Eleans, the pancratium among boys^ 
the car drawn by two colts, and the vaulting horfe : for 
they inftituted the pancratium in the Cxty-firft Pythiad^ 
and in this the Theban Laidas was viAorious : but one 
Pythiad after this, they eftablifhed the courfe with the 
vaulting colt; and in the fixty-iiinth Pythiad, the car 
drawn by two colts- And with the vaulting colt, indeed, 
the Lariflaean Lycormas was viflorious ; but the Macedo- 
nian Ptolemy with the two-yoked car. For the Egyptian 
kings willingly fufFered themfelves to be called Macedo- 
nians, as indeed they were. But it appears to me, that 
the laurel crown was given as the reward of viftory in the 
Pythian games, for no other reafon than becaufc, accord- 
ing to report, Daghne the daughter of Ladon was beloved 
by Apollo* 



CHAP. VIII. 

It is faid that the firft Grecian Sunedrion, or place of 
aiTociation, was raifed here by Amphidyon the fon of 
Deucalion, and that from him, thofe who afTembled here 
were called Amphiftyons. But Androtion in his Attic 
hiftory fays, that all the inhabitants bordering on the 
Delphi came from the firll to Dclphos, and formed there 
an aflembJy •, and that the members of this convention 
were called in 'proccfs of time Amphifftyons. They fay 
too that the following Grecian people were colle£bed into 
this aflembly by Amphidyon, viz. thelonians, Dolopians, 

Thbflaliansj 
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Theflalians, ^nianians, Magaetse, Maleenfes, Pfathiotae, 
Dorienfes^ Phocenfes, and the Locrians that border on 
Fhocky and dwell under the mountain Cnemis. But when 
the Fhocenfes plundered the temple, and in the tenth 
year when the war was finlflied, the Sunedrion of the 
Amphiflyons was changed: for the Macedonians were 
admitted into this aiTembly ; and the nation of the Pho- 
cenfcSi and the Doric Lacedaemonians ceafcd to become 
members of it : the former on account of their facrilegious 
conduft ( and the latter becaufe they afUfted the Pho- 
cenfes in war, and were for this obliged to pay a fine* 
But when Brennus led an army of Gauls to Delphos, the 
Phocenfes fought again (t them with an alacrity fuperior 
to that of the other Greeks, and in confequence of this 
again partook of the aiTembly of the Amphiflyons, and 
recovered all their ancient dignity. Afterwards the Em- 
peror Auguftus was willing that the Nicopolitans at 
A£lium (hould likewile partake of this aflembly. He 
therefore ordered the Magnetae, Malcenfes, iEnianae, and 
Phthiotse, to join thepifclves to the ThefTalians; and 
transferred the fulFrages of thefe people and the Dolopians 
to the Nicopolitans. The Amphitlyons in my time were 
tliirty in number. Nicopolis, Macedonia, and the TheC- 
falians, had each of them two. Among the Boeotians 
(for thcfe formerly were a part of Theflaly, and were 
called the iEolenfcs) there were two. So likewife the 
Phocenfes and die Delphi had each of them two j and the 
ancient Doric land had one. The Locri too, who are called 
Ozol«, ard tbofc who are beyond £uboe&, fend each of 
tliem one : and tlie JEubocenfes and the Athenians each 
fend one. The cities, indeed, Delphos and Nicopolis fend 
members to the aflembly of the Amphidlyon^ and are pre- 
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fent at every aflembly : but each of the other nations we have 
.enumerated, only joins this convention at dated periods. 

On coming into the city, you will fee temples in a con-r* 
tinued feries. The firft of thefe is in a ruinous condition 5 
the fecond is without ftatues ; the third has images of the 
Roman emperors, but thefe are not numerous j and the 
fourth is called the temple of Minerva Pronoia. But of 
the ftatues which are in the veftibuie of this temple, there 
is an offering of the MaiClienfes, M'hich is larger than the 
ftatue within the temple, Thefe Maffilienfes are a co- 
lony of the Phocaenfes, and a part of thofe lonians, who, 
in order to avoid Harpagus the Mede, fled from Phocoea. 
Having, however, vanquifhed the Carthaginians in a naval 
battle, they took pofleifion of that country which they 
now inhabit, and arrived at a high degree of profperity. 
The ofFerii\g too of the MafTilienfes is brazen. But the 
Pelphi fay, that the golden fhield which was dedicated 
by Crcefus the Lydian king to Minerva Pronoia, was 
taken away by Philomelus* Near this temple of JMinctva 
there is ati heroic grove of Phylacus. According to the 
Delphi, this Phylacus aflifted them when they were at- 
tacked by the Perfians. But in that part of the gymna- 
fium which is in the open air, they fay a wild boar was 
once born 5 that Ulyfl'es, when he was going to Auto- 
lycus, hunted this boar together with the fons of Auto- 
lycus ; and that he was wounded by it on the knee. On 
turning to the left hand from the gymnafium, and de- 
fcepding not more (as it appears to me) than three (ladia, 
you will fee the river Pllilus. This river runs into 
Cirrha, a haven of the Dc^lphi, and the fea which is in 
that part. But on afcending from the gymnafium to the 
(emple, you will fee on the right hand of the road, the 
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water of Caftalia, which is fweet to the tafte. They fay 
that a woman, a native of this place, gave a name to the 
fountain ; but fome are of opinion, that it was denomi- 
nated by a man whofe name was Caftalius. Fanyaffis^ 
however, the fon of Polyarchus, fays, in the verfes which 
he compofed on Hercules, that Caftalia was the daughter 
of Achelous. For thus he fpeaks concerning Hercules : 

** With rapitJ feet, ParnatTus* fnowy top 
He left behind, and to Caftalia *s ftrcam 
Immortal Achelous' daughter'came.'' 

I have likewife heard it aflertcd, that this water of Caf- 
talia is the gift of the river Cephiflus. AIcxus indeed 
fays this, in the introdu£tion of his hymn to Apollo : and 
this is confirmed by the Lilaeenfes, who report, that 
when, on ftated days, they throw into the fountain of 
Cephiflus cattle belonging to their country, and other 
things according to eflablifhed Aes, they are again feen 
in the river Caftalia. The city of the Delphi in every 
part rifes to a fteep : and the facred inclofurc of Apollo 
has the fame fituation with the city. This temple is very 
large, and ftands in the upper part of the city : and paf- 
fages in a continued fcries cut one another through the 
temple. 



CHAP. IX. 

1 SHALL now give an accoutit of thofe facred offer^ 
ings which appear to me to merit defcription in the moft 
eminent degree. For I fliall not make any mention of 
thofe athletae and contending muficians who "are of no 
great eftimation : and as to thofe athletse that have left be^ 

hind 
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hind them a great reputation^ the reader will find an ac» 
count of them in my Eliacs- Phayllus, however, the Cro- ^ 
to^n, is not among the number of thefe, becaufe he was 
not vidorious in the Olympic games : but he was twice 
Ti£toriottS in the quinquertium, and once in the ftadium 
of the Pythian games. The iame perfon, too, fought 
agsdnft the Perfians in a naval battle, fumifliing for chia 
pnrpofe a fhip of his own, and manning it with fach of 
the Crotonians as were ^en travelling about Greece^ 
There is tl ftatue of him among the Delphi : and fuch are 
the particulars refpefling this Crotonian. On entering 
into ^e grove, you will fee a brazen buU^ which was 
made by Tbeopropus ^ginetcs, and was the gift of the 
Corcyrxans« It is faid that a bull once in Corcyra, having 
left the oxen his companions, and the paftures in which 
he fed, came near the fea and lowed ; that in confequence 
of his doing the fame every day, the hcrdfman went to 
the fea-fide, and beheld an almoft infinite number of 
tunny fifhes ; and that when he had informed the Corcy« 
raeans of this circumftance, they, on endeavouring to 
catch thefe fifiies, but without fuccefs, fent /peculators 
{Theoroi) to Delphos. In compliance therefore with the 
man-Jatc of the oracle, they facrificed a bull to Neptune, 
and immediately after the facriiice caught the fifhcs. 
Hence they fent both to Olympia and Delphos a tenth 
part of the value of what tRey caught, as a facred of- 
fering. After this, the gifts of the Tcgeatae from the 
fpoils of the Lacedaemonians follow, viz. Apollo and 
Vidtory, heroes natives of their country ; Callifto the 
daughter of Lycaon j Areas, from whom a country was 
denominated : the fons of Areas, viz. Aphidas and Azan j 
and together with thefe Triphylus, whofe mother was. 

I)Ot 
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not Erato, but Laodomea the daughter of AmycIaSy kuiff 
of the Lacedaemonians. 

They alfo dedicated Erafus the fon of Triphylus. But 
with refpef): to the artificers of thefe ftatues, Apollo and 
Callifto were made by Paufanias the Apollonian ; Vif^ory, 
and the image of Areas, by Dsedalus the Sicyonian % 
Triphylus and Azaxl, by Areas Samolas; and Elatus^ 
Aphidas> and Erafus, by the Argive Antiphanes. Thefe 
ftatues the Tegcatae fent to D%lphos, in confequcncc of 
having made the Lacedxmonians captives, who made 
hoftile incurfions on their borders. Oppofite to thefe arc 
.the offerings which the Lacedxmonians dedicated when 
they vanquiflied the Athenians, viz. the Diofcuri, Jupiter, 
Apollo, Diana; and together with thefe, Neptune and 
Lyfander the fon of Ariftocretus, receiving a crown from 
Neptune. There are befides. Abas, who propheficd to 
Lyfander, and-Hermon, who was the pilot of Lyfandcr's 
praetorian fliip. Theocofmus the Megarenfian made this 
ftatue of Hermon, when he vas ranked among the citi- 
zens of the Megarenfes. But the Diofcuri were made by 
the Argive Antiphanes. The prophet Abas was made by 
Paufon from Calaurca belonging to the Troezcnians. 
Damias made Diana, Neptune, nnd Lyfander ; and Athe- 
nodorus Apollo and Jupiter. .Both thefe artifts were Ar- 
cadians from Clitor. Behind tlie ilatues which we have 
juft. mentioned, the flatucs of thofc men are placed who 
aUxfted Lyfander in the battle at j3!;gofpotamos, and who 
were either Spartans, or the allies of the Spartans. And 
thefe are as follow : Aracus and Evianrhcs, die former 2 
Lacedaemonian, and the latter a Boeotian from Mimas» 
After thefe Ailycrates, Cephifocles, Hermophantus, Hici- 
fius, Chians; limarchus and Diagoras, Rhodians j Theo- 

damas 
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damus the Cnidian, Cimmerius the EpheCatii iEantides 
the Milefian fucceed. All thefe were mad« by Tifander. 

Thefe that follow were made by Alypus the Sicyonian^ 
viz. Theopompus the Midean, Cleomedes the Samian i 
from Euboea, Ariftocles the Caryftian, Autonomus the 
Eretrienfian, Ariftophantus the Corinthian, ApoUodorus 
the Troezepian : and from Epidaurus ki the borders of the 
Argives, Dion. Next to thefe are the Achaian Axio- 
nicus from Pellene, Theares from Hermione, Pyrias from 
PhociS) Conon from Megara, Agimenes from Sicyon^ 
Pythodotus the Corinthian, Telecrates the Leucadian, 
and Euantidas from Ambracia. Lad of all follow the 
Lacedaemonians, Epicyridas and Eceonicus. They fay 
that thefe were made by Patrocles and Canachus. But 
the Athenians affirm, that the lofs which they fuiFered at 
JEgofpotamos happened to them unjuflly, in confequence 
of the commanders of their army being bribed. For they 
fay that Tydeus and Adimantus received prefents from 
Lyfander : and in proof of this they adduce the following 
Sibylline oracle : " And then fhall high-thundering Ju- 
piter, who poflefles the grcatcft ftrength, feverely afflift 
the Athenians : for be will bring war and deflruflion on 
their {hips, which will perlfli through the fraudulent c<Jn- 
duft of their commanders." They likewife produce the fol- 
lowing teftimony from the oracles of Mufaeus: " A mighty 
ftorm fliall burft on the Athenians, through the bafenefs 
of their leaders ; but they will be confoled for th^ir mif- 
foTtune, by fubverting the city of their enemies, and 
avenging the lofs which they fuflained." And thus much 
concerning this alT'air. But the fame Sibyl prcdiftcd, that 
the event of the engagement which took place between 
the Lacedaemonians anJ Argivcs above Thyre?, would be 

doubtful. 
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doubtful- The Argives, however, being of opinion that: 
they Oiould vanquifh their enemies, fcnt a brazen horfe 
to the ftatue of Durius at Delphos : and this horfe was 
ptade by the Argive Antiphanes. 



CHAP. X. 

\JN the bafis under this horfe there is an infcription, 
which fignifies that ftatues were dedicated here from the- 
tenth of the fpoils of the battle at Marathon. Thefe fta- 
tues are Minerva and Apollo ; and of the commanders, 
Miltiades. But of thofe that are called heroes, Erechtheus, 
CecTops, and Pandion : Celeus like wife, and Antiochus 
the fon of Hercules, by Midea the* daughter of PhyUs, ft>- 
.gethcr with JEgeus ; and of the fons of Thefeus, Acamas. 
Thefe, in confecjuence of a Delphic oracle,'' gave names 
to the Athenian tribes. Here too there arc ftatues of 
Codrus the fon of Melanthus, Thefeus and Phyleus, who 
were not ranked among the furnames. All thefe ftatues 
were made by Phidias, and are in reality the tcntlis of the 
Marathonian battle. Afterwards they fcnt Antigonus 
anJ his fon Demetrius, and the Egyptian Ptolemy, to 
Delphos i the latter on account of their •benevolence 
towards him ; and the two former, through fear. Other 
gifts of the Argives may be fecn not far from this 
torfe, viz. thofe leaders who together with Polyniccs 
warred on Thebes ; Adraftus the foil of Talaus, and Ty- 
deus the fon of Oencus : the grandfons likewife of Proe- 
tus, together with Capaneus the fon of Hippfonous, and 
Ereocles the fon of Iphis: and bcfides thefe, Polyniccs, 
and Ilippomcdcn who was the fon of the fifter of Adraf* 

tus. 
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tas. Amphiaraus too is dedicated here, with his chariot, 
which is placed near him. Baton (lands in this chariot, 
who was the charioteer of Amphiaraus, and at the fame 
time allied to him by his birth. The laft of thefe is 
Alitherfes. The artificers of all thefe were Hypatodorus 
«nd Ariftogiton : and they fay that the Argives dedicated 
•them out of the fpoila of the vi6fcory, which, through the 
Affiftance of the Athenians, they gained over the LaceSae* 
monians in Oenoe, an Argive city. It appears to me too, 
ihat the Argives dedicated out of the fame fpoils the 
images of thofe who are called by the Greeks Eptgomij 
ior pofterior fins. For ftatues of thefe are placed here, viz. 
Sthenelus,and Alcmaeon, who in my opinion was honoured 
above Amphilocus, on account of his age. To thefe are 
added, Promachus, Therfander, j£gialeus, and Diomed. 
£uryalud too (lands between Diomed and ^gialeus. 

Oppo(ite to thefe there arc other ftatues, which were 
•dedicated by the Argives, when they aflSftcd Epami- 
tiondas the Theban general in reiloring the Meflenians. 
TThere are likewife images here of heroes, viz. king Da- 
iiaus, who arrived at the higheft degree of power and 
^wealth in Argos : Hypermneftra, becaufe fhe was the only 
one of his daughters that had pure hands : and near her 
Lynceus, and all thofe who derive their origin from Her- 
cules, and dill higher from Perfeus. There are befidcs 
brazen horfes of the Tarcntines, and captive women, 
which the Tarentines fent in confequence of having con- 
4}uered the Meflapians, who are a barbarous nation bor- 
dering on the Tarentines: and thefe are the works of 
the Argive Agcladas. The Lacedsemonians indeed colo- 
nized Tarentum under the command of the Spartan 
Fhalantfaus, whoj when he was fcAt on this errand^ was 

Vouin. K told 
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told by a Delphic oracle, that when he fhould fee ram 
falling from a ferene fky, he would then poiTefs a land 
and city. But as he was not able by himfelf to difcover 
the meaning of the oracle, and did not confult any inter-r 
preter, he failed with a fleet to Italy. Here having con-r 
quered c^e Barbarians, but neither obtaining any land or 
city, he recoIle£led the oracle, and was of opinion that 
the ^gpd had predi£):ed that which could not be accom- 
pliflied 5 as it appeared to h:m impoffible that there fhould 
be rain when the flty was clear and ferene. His wife, 
howe;yer, when he was in a defponding condition (for 
he had returned home), endeavoured to confole him by 
her endearing ofEcioufnefs ; and as fhe was once fupport-? 
ing his head on her knees, and freeing it fro^i vermin, 
through a benevolent conpcm for the adverfe fituation of 
his affairs fhe began to weep ; and her tears, as fhe wept 
abundantly, fell on the head of her hufband, who then 
perceived the meaning of the oracle : for his wife's nam^ 
was Mthroy which is the Greek word for a firent Jky. 
On the following night therefore he took Tarentum, a 
great and moft flourifhing maritime city of the Barbarians. 
They fay, indeed, that the hero Taras was the fon of 
Neptune, by a nymph, a native of Tarentum j and that 
from the hero both a city and river are d9nominate^ 



C H A P. XI. 

JN EAR the facred offering of the Tarentincs, there U 
a treafury of the Sicyonians : but there are neither any 
fii;hc« in fhis^ nof in any other treafury, The Gnidii 
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Ukewife brought ftatues to Delphos^ viz. Trlopas, who 
buiit Giiidus, (landing by a hor£s ; Latona, ApoUo, and 
Diana, piercing Tityus with their arrows, whofe body is 
reprefented wounded. Thcfe. ftood near the treafury of 
the Sicyonians. The Siphnii too made a treafury on the 
following account. The iiland Siphnos had gold-mines 9 
and they were ordered by Apollo to fend a tenth of the 
produce of thefe mines to Delphos i in confequence of 
"which they built a treafury, and fent with it a tenth of 
the produce of their mines. Afterwards,* however, through 
their immoderate defire of accumulating wealth, they ne- 
glected to fend the tenth of their riches to Delphos ; and 
in confequence of this their gold mine^ were deftroyed 
by an inundation of the fea. The Liparsei likewife have 
dedicated ftatues here for a naval viftory, which they 
gained over the Tyrrheni. Thefe Liparaei were a colony 
of Gnidians, who, as we are informed by the Syracufan 
Antiochus the fon of Xenophanes, in his Sicilian hiilory, 
were colonized by a Gnidian, whofe name was Pentathlus* 
This hiftorian adds, that the Gnidians being driven from 
tliat city which they had built at Pachynum, a promon-* 
tory of Sicily, by the Ely mi and Phoenicians, either took 
pofleflion of defert iflands, or drove the inhabitants out 
of the ifiands on which they landed : and thefe, in con- 
fcrmity to the verfes of Homer, they call at prefen^ the 
iflands of ^olus. In Lipara, one of thefe iflands, they 
built a city: but they failed to Hiova, Strongyle, and 
Pidymx, for the purpofe of cultivating the land in theft 
places. 

It is evident that in Strongyle fire rifcs out of the 
ground: and in Hiera fire fpontaneouily afcends from 
the promontory on the iiland. Near the fea here there 

K 2 ar« 
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^xt baths of falabfioui w^ter, and of a more temperate 
nature : for the water in other parts is not adapted for 
bathing, through its great heat. But to return to the 
gifts in the temple, ^e Thebans and Athenians have 
dedicated here treafuries, in confequence of fuccefs in 
war. I do not' however know, whether the Gnidians 
built dieir treafury in confequence of any vidory, or for 
the purpofe of (hewing the profperous condition of ihm 
affairs* For the Thebans dedicated treafuries on account 
of the Ti&ory which they gained at Leu£tra, and die 
AlJienians for their fucoefs at Marathon. But the Cleonad 
being affli^led with a peftiience in the fame manner as 
fhe Athenians, by the admonition of the Delphic oracle, 
immolated a goat to the rifing fun, and, when they were 
by diis means freed from their malady, fent a brazen 
goat to Apollo. After thefe follow the gifts of the Pod- 
dseatae in Thrace, and of the Syracufans. Thefe laft fent 
a trcafury to the temple, on account of the great viflrory 
which they obtained over the Athenians : but the Poti* 
flseatfie fent a treafury as a teftimony of their piety to the 
god. The Athenians too have dedicated a porch, from 
the fpoils which they took from the Peloponncfians and 
Aeir Grecian allies- In this place likcwifc the orna- 
ments belonging to die extremities oF {hips arc dedicated, 
and together with them brazen ihields. The infcription 
on Aefe mentions the cities from which the Athenians 
fent the firft fruits of their fpoils, viz. EKs, Lacedsemon^ 
Sicyon, Megara, the Pcllcnenfes, the Achaians, Ambracia, 
Leuqas, and Corinth They facriiicc to Thefeus for thefe 
naval vidories, and'to Neptune whom they call Orhs. Tki^ 
infcription, too, as it appears to me, celebrates I%onniQ 
the fen of Af<^ichus, and his lUuftrious achievements. 

CHAP, 
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A STONE elevates itfclf above this platfe, on which 
the Sibyl Hcrophile (as the Delphi fay) ufed to fing her 
oracles. I have found that this Sibyl was thus denomi- 
nated from the iirft ii^ the fame manner as any other 
ancient Sibyl. The Greeks fay that flic was the daughter 
of Jupiter and Lamia i that Lamia was the daughter of 
Neptune ; and that flie was the firft woman that fang 
oracles, and was denominated by the Africans Sibylla* 
This Sibyl Herophilci indeed, was certainly pofteVior 
to Lamia; but at the fame time it appears, that flic 
flourilhed prior to the Trojan war. For flie predifted, 
that Helen would be educated in Sparta, that flie would 
be the deftrufition of Afia and Europe, and that Troy- 
through her means would be taken by the Greeks. The 
Delians make mention of her hymns to Apollo : and in 
her verfes flie not only calls herfclf Hcrophile, but like- 
wife Diana. She likewife aflerts of herfclf, that flie is the 
wife of Apollo ; and befides this, that flie is his fifter and 
daughter. But thefe aflcrtions are the refult of her being 
agitated with fury, and, pofTefled by the god. In another 
part too of her oracles, flie fays, that flie was bom from an 
immortal mother, viz. one of the nymphs of mount Ida, 
and a mortal father: for tbuS flie fpeaks concerning 
herfelf : 

« From an immortal nymph^ and whale-fed iir«, 
A mean between the two, I fprung to lights 
From one of Ida's nymphs lygot; my nadve hnd 
Is red MarpciTus where Aidoneus flows, 
A country facred to the mighty Opt.** 

K 3 Even 
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Even at prefcnt there arc ruins, in the Trojan mount Ida, 
of the city Marpeffus ; and it contains about fixty inhabit- 
ants. All the country about Marpeffus is red, and very 
fultry. Hence it appears to me, that the reafon why the 
river Aidoneus, at one time hides i^felf in the earth, 
again emerges, and at lad entirely difappears under 
ground, is to be afcribcd to the attenuated and cavernous 
nature of mount Ida. Marpeffus is diftant from the 
Trojan city Alexandrca about two hundred and forty 
{ladia. The inhabitants of Alexandrea fay, that HeropWlc 
was die guardian of the temple of Apollo, and that flic 
prophefied, in confequencc of a dream of Hecuba, fuch 
things as I am very certain afterwards happened. This 
Sibyl dwelt the, grcatcft part of her life in Samos : flic 
like wife came to Delos and Delphos, in which laft place 
fhe delivered her oracles on the (lone which we have 
already mentioned. 

She died in Troy : her fepulchre is in the grove of 
Smintheus : and on it there is a pillar with the following 
infcription : 

I who am buried in this ftone fepulchre 

Am a Sibyl, a clear interpreter of the will 

Of Phoebus : 

I was once a vocal virgin, but am now for ever dumb : 

And lie thus fettered, through the oppreflivc power 

Of Fate. 

I am however placed under the Nymphs and Mercury; 

And it is from Apollo that I receive this 

Deftiny, as the reward of my ancient 

Sacerdotarofficc. 

Near her fepulchre there is a ftone.Mercury of a quadran- 
gular figure ; and on the left hand there is water running 
into a receptacle, and near it there are ftatues of Nymphs. 
3 The 
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iThis Eritht*i (for thefe people contend about Herophilc 
the mod eagerly of all the Greeks) ihew a mountain called ! 
Corycus, and m it a cavern, in which they- fay Herophile 
vi^s born. They farther add, that her parents were a fhcp- 
herd, Theodorus, a native of their country, and a nymph 
who was' called Ida : and that the nymph was thus deno« 
minated, for no other reafon than becaufe men at that 
time called places thick-planted with trees, Idai. But the 
Erythraei do not rank among the oracles of Herophile, the 
verfe refipefting Marpeffus, and the river Aidoneus. One 
Hyperochus a Cumsean writes, that after Herophile a 
woman of Cuma belonging to the Opici, ufed to deliver 
oracles in the fatpe manner as Herophile, and that this 
woman was called Demo. 

The Cumaeans, however, cannot produce any oracles 
of Demo ; but they Ihew a ftone water-pot in the temple 
of Apollo, in which they fay the bones of this Sibyl arc 
depofited. After Demo, the Hebrews beyond Palseftine 
rank among the number of prophetic women, Sabbe, 
whofc father they fay was Berofus, and whofe* motlier 
was Erymanthe. Some, however, call this Sibyl a Baby- 
lonian, and others an Egyptian. But Phaennis, who was 
the daughter of a man that reigned over the Chaones, 
»nd the Peleae among the Dodopxans, prophefied indeed 
from a divine power, but were not denominated Sibyls. 
As to the age and oracles of Phaennis, the former may 
be known by inquiry, and there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the latter : for fhe lived in thofe times in which An- 
tiochuS) having taken Demetrius prifoner, feized on his 
kingdom. But they fay that the Peleades were prior to Phe- 
monoC) and were the firft women that fang thefe verfes : 

" Jove was, Jove is, and tvill be, mighty Jove ! 

Earth gives us fruits, heiice call on mothsr E^tlu'* 

K 4 Thef 
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Tfacy fay,- too, that the following prophetic men, EttcfuP' 
the Cyprian, Mufaeus the Athenian tind the fon of Aih 
tiophemus, Lycus the ion of Fandion, and Bacis from 
Boeotia, were infpired by nymphs. I have read ail the 
oracles of thefe, except thofe of Lycus. And thus much 
concerning men and women, as far as to the prefent tirne^ 
who are faid to have prophefied from divine infpiradoiu 



CHAP, XIII. 

JdUT the brazen head of the Paeonian bull called Bifin^ 
or buff^ w^s fent to Delphos by Dropion the fon of DeoD> 
and king of the Foeonians. Thefe bufis are taken alive 
with more dii&culty thanany oth«r wild beafts: for there 
are not any nets ftrong enough to hold them. They arc 
therefore hunted in the following manner : The hunters 
choofe a fteep place, which terminates in a hollow. This^ 
place they firft fortify with a llrong inclofure : then they 
cover the fteep and the plain near the fteep with the 
hides of oxen' recently flain 5 but if they have not a fuf- 
ficienpy of thefe, they lubricate old hides with oil. After 
this, very ikilful horfemen drive the buffs into this in«» 
clofure, who falling through the flipperinefs of the hidea^ 
are hurled headlong to the bottom of the plain. Here they 
leave them for four or five days, till they are debilitated by 
wearinefs and hunger, and are confiderably tamed. Thett 
thofe who are (killed in the art of taming thefe a^imalff^ 
place before them while they are lying in this weak con-^ 
dition, the fruit of a pine nut, having firft o£ all ftripped 
It of the inward ikin t for at that time the bafis do not 

de&re 
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defire any other food. And laft of all they bind t;Jhem^ 
and bring them away from the hollow« Oppofite to the 
brazen head of the Bifon there is a ftatue which is in- 
vefted with a coat of mail, and a robe over it. The Delphi 
fay that this was dedicated by the Andrii, and that it is 
the ftatue of Andreus by whom they were colonized* 
Here too ^ere are ftatues of Minerva and Diana, which 
were dedicated by the Phocenfes, for having conquered 
the Thcflalians their perpetual enemies, and thofe who 
border on their dominions, except in that part in which 
they are feparated from Fhocia, by the intervention of the 
Locrian Hypocnemidii. The ThefTalians likewife £t Phar* 
falttSy and the Macedonians wHo inhabit the city Dio» 
imdeivPieria, and the Grecian Cyrenseans in Libya, have 
fent facred offerings to this temple; For thefl; hft dedi- 
cated a chariotj in which Ar;mon (lands ; but the Diatac 
dedicated an Apollo laying hold of a ftag : and the Phar- 
falians an Achilles on horfeback. The Corinthians too, 
who are ranked among the Dorienfes, built a treafury : 
and in this they depoHted the gold which they received* 
from the Lydians. But the ftatue^ of Hercules is the gift 
of the Thebans, in confequencc of that war with the 
Phocenfes which is cMcd/acrfJ. 

Here likewife there are brazen images which the Pho- 
cenfes dedicated, when in a fecond engagement they van- 
quifhed the Theffalian horfe. The Phliafians too fent a 
brazen Jupiter to Delphos, and together with Jupiter an 
image of ^gina. The Mantineans from Arcadia dedicated 
a brazen Apollo, which is not far from the treafury of 
the Corinthians. Hercules and Apollo hold a tripod, and 
are on the point of figjiting with each other for its pof- 

feflion : 
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feilioii : but Latona and Diana appeafe the anger of 
ilpollo, and Minerva that of Hercules. This too was the 
gift of the Phocenfes, which they dedicated at that time 
when the Elean Tellias led the Theflalians againft them. 
The other ftatues were made in common by Diyllus and 
Amyclaeus j but Minerva and Diana were made byChion. 
They fay that thefe artifts were Corinthians. The Delphi 
too report, that, when Hercules the fon of Amphitryon 
came to this oracle, the prophet •Xenocleas was unwilling 
to give him an anfwer to his interrogation, becaufe he was 
polluted with the flaughter of Iphitus ; but that Hercules 
took up U^e tripod, and carried it out of the temple ; upon 
which the prophet faid : " This is a Tirynthian Hercules^ 
and not Canobeus." For prior to this an Egyptian Her- 
cules came to Delphos But then the fon of Amphitryon 
reftored the trippd to Apollo, and was inftrufled by Xeno-' 
cleas in whatever he was defirous of learning. And it is 
from this circumftance tliat poets have taken occafion to 
fuig of the -conteft between Hercules and Apollo for a 
tripod. A golden tripod fupported by a dragon of brafs 
was tlie gift of the Greeks in common, for tlie vidlory 
gained at Platjea. And even . at prefent the brazen part 
of this offering remains entire ; but -the golden part was 
taken away by the Phocenfian commanders. The Tarcn- 
tines alfo fent to Delghos another tenth of the fpoils taken 
from a barbarous people called the Peucetii. * And thefe 
offerings were made by Onatas -^'.ginetes and Calynthus. 
They confift of images of men on foot and on horfeback* 
Opis king of the lapygcs is reprefented giving affiftance 
to the Peucetii, and refembles a perfon dying in the en- 
gagement. Thofe that (land near him are, the hero Taras^ 

and 
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mitd the Lacedaemonian Phalanthus: and not far from 
Phalanthus there is a dolphin. For before he came into 
Italy, he was (hipwrecked in the CrifTxan fe was, 

they fay, brought on Qiore by a dolphin. 



CHAP. XIV. 

JjUT the battle-axes which are dedicated here were the 
gift of Periclytus the fon of Euthymachus the Tcnedian- 
An ancient (lory afligns the reafon of their being dedi- 
cated. This {lory informs us, that Cycnus was the fon 
of Neptune, and that he reigned in Colons, a Trojan 
town which is ficuated near the ifland Leucophrys. This 
Cycnu5 had a daughter whofe name was Hemithea, and 
a fon named Tennes, by Proclea the daughter of Clytius, 
and the lifter of Caletor, who, as we are informed by 
Homer in the Iliad, was flain by Ajax, becaufe he brought 
fire to the fliip of Protefilaus. On the death of Proclea, 
Cycnus married Philonomc the daughter of Craugafus, 
who falling in love with her fon-in-law Tennes, and being 
repulfed by him, falfely accufed him to her hufband of en- 
deavouring to have connedlion witii her againft her wilL 
Cycnus becoming the dupe of her deception, fliut up 
Tennes and his fifter in a cheft, and threw them into the 
fea. They were, however, carried with fafety to the ifland 
Leucophrys, which is now denominated Tenedos from 
Tennes. But Cycnus, liaving in procefs of time difcovered 
the fraudulent condudl.of his wife, failed in fearch of his 
fon, in order that he might juftify himfelf by pleading in 
his defence that bo was ignorant of his wife's artifice, and 

beg 
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beg pardon for the deed. When therefore he drote td iki 
iflind Leucophrys, and had faftened his Tcflel either to ai 
ftone or a trunk of a tree, Tennes, impelled by anger, flew 
him with a battle-ax. And hence it came to be a proverbial 
faying, when any one refolutcly denied complying with 
the requeft of another, that he cut him down with a Te-* 
nedian battle-ax. The Greeks fay that Tennes was flaiil 
by Achilles, as he was making depredations on this ifland* 
But the Tenedii in procefs of time joined themfelves ta 
the Trojan Alexandreans, through the imbecility of theit 
affairs. 

The Greeks too, who warred. againft the Ferfians, de<* 
dicated in Olympia a brazen Jupiter, and in Delphos an 
Apollo, for the naval vidory which they obtained at Ar- 
temifium and Salamis. It is alfo faid, that Themiftocles, 
when he came to Delphos, dedicated to Apollo the fpoilt 
of the Medes ; and that, on his inquiring whether he 
might place thefe gifts within the temple, the Pythian 
prieftefs ordered him to carry them entirely away from 
the temple. But the oracle which (he gave him rcfpeft- 
ing this was as follows : •* Place not in my temple the 
beautiful fpoils of the Pcrfians, but fwif tly carry them to 
your own habitation." It is certainly a wonderful cir« 
cumftance, that the god fhould alone reject the fpoils of 
the Medes which were prcfented by Thcmiftocles. Some, 
however, are of x)pinion, that all the Perfian fpoils would 
have been rejefted, if, like Themiftocles, they had firft in- 
terrogated Apollo whether he would accept them. Others 
again fay, that/ as Apollo foreknew Themiftocles would 
become a fuppllant to the PerGans, he was unwilling to 
receive their fpoils, left the PerHans through hatred of the 
donor ftiould rejed his fupplications. You may find this 

irruption 
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irraftion of the Barbarians into Greece predided in the 
oracles of Bacis : and, ftill prior to thefe, ferles refpefking 
(this afikir were publiflied by Euclus. There is a brazen 
wolf too near the greateft altar in this temple, which wa$ 
/dedicated hj the Delphi themfelves* They fay, that a cer-r 
tain nian having ftolen fome of the riches of the god, hid 
himfelfi with the facred treafure, in that part of Parnaflus 
in which there was the grcateft quantity of wild trees ; 
liiat a woif attacked and flew this man as he was afieepi 
gnd afterwards ufed to run into the city howling every 
day. That the inhabitants^ confidering this circumftance 
could not happen without the interference of a divine 
power, followed the wolf, found the facred gold, and de- 
dicated a brazen wolf in confequence of this to the god^ 
The golden ftatue of Phryne here was made by Praxiteles^ 
who was one df her lovers } but the ftatue w^s dedicated 
}>jr Phryne. 
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JL HE ofierings which follow this are two ftatues of 
Apollo ; one of which was dedicated by the Epidaurians 
in the borders of the Argives, from the fpoils of the 
Medes 'i and the other was dedicated by the Megarenfes, 
m confequence of having conquered the Athenians at 
Niffaea. But the ox which was dedicated here by the 
Platseenfes, is an o&ring for having, in conjuniftion with 
01C other Greeks, revenged themfdvcs in their own do- 
ininions on Mardonius the fon of Gobrias. After this 
^erc arc ag^iij two ftatues of Apollo^ one of which was 

dedicated 
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dedicated by the Hcracleotx near the Euxinc fca, and the 
other by the Amphiftyons from a fine which they levied 
on the Phocenfes for cultivating the land facred to the 
god. This Apollo is called by the Delphi Sitalcas, and is 
thirty-five cubits in magnitude. Here too there are many 
ftatues of commanders. There are befides ftatues of Diana 
and Minerva, and two of Apollo, which were dedicated 
by the ^tolians when they vanquiftied the G«uls. Pha- 
ennis, indeed, in her pracles, predicted that the army of 
the Celtse would pafs over from Europe into Afia, and 
prove the deftruftion of Afiatic cities, one age prior to the 
accomplifliment of her prediction : ** Then, indeed, the 
pernicious army of the Celtae, having pafled over the Har- 
row fea of the Hellefpont, fhall play on the ftute, and in 
A lawlefs manner depopulate Afia. • But divinity will ftill 
more feverely afflitl tliofe that dwell near t!he fea. How- 
ever, in a fliort time after Jupiter will fend them a de- 
fender, the beloved fon of a Jove-nouriflied bull, who will 
bring deftruftion on all the Gauls." 

Phaennis in this oracle means by the fon of a bull, At- 
tains king of Pergamus, whom the oracle of Apollo called 
TiMKoherooSi or bull-horned. The generals of the horfe, 
who are themfelves feated on horfcback, were dedicated 
by the Pher^ei, for having vanquiftied the Athenian horfe^ 
But the Athenians dedicated the brazen palm, wi^h the 
gilt (latue of Minc-rva, in confcquence of having gained 
in one and the fame day a vidlory by land near Eury- 
medon, and by fca in the fame river. When I faw that 
the gold was plucked from this ilatue in many places, I 
threw the blame on the facrilegious j but I found after-, 
warcfs in the account of the Attic affairs by Clitodemus^ 
tliat, when the Athenians had prepared themfclyes foy tlic 
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Siciliaa expedition^ an immenfe number of crows came 
?t that time to DelphoSi and tore away the gold of the 
ilatue with their beaks. The fame hiftorian adds, that thefc 
crows tore off" the fpear, the owls, and all that was carved 
in the palm-tree in imitation of ripe fruit. Clitodemus 
too relates other prodigies, which were fent in order to 
deter the Athenians from that expedition. The Cyrenaei 
too dedicated in Delphos a ftatue of Battus in a chariot, 
becaufe he brought them by fea from Thera to Libya. 
In this chariot the nymph Libye crowns Battus : and this 
offering was made by the GnofTian Amphion, the fon of 
Aceftor. Whpn Battus built Cyrene, he is faid to have 
obtained the following remedy for his defeft of fpeech* 
As the Cyrenapans were travelling through Africa, and 
were yet in the deferts fituated in its extremities, Battus 
beheld a lion, and through the terror which the fight of 
. jhe be^ft produced in him, he was compelled to cry out 
with a clear and loud voice. Not far from the ftatue of 
3attus there is another Ilatue of Apollo, which was dedi^ 
cated by the Amphi£lyons out of the money which the 
jPhpcenfes w^re fined for their impiety to Apollo, 



CHAP. XVL 

V-/F all the offerings, however, which the Lydian kings 
fent to Apollo, nothing at prefent remains except the iron 
bafis of the bowl of Halyattes. This was made by Glaucus 
^e Chian, who f^rfl: difcovered the art of foldering iroiu 
Indeed, the junftures of this bafis are not formed frorfi 
jiny clafps or nai|s, bi|t froQi folder alone. The form of 

the 
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the bafis for the moft part re fcmbles that of a tower, and 
rifes from an acute bottom to a broad top. Each of its 
fides is covered throughout, but is begirt with tranfverfc 
zones of iron, like the ftcps in a ladder. Straight and 
duAile lamina of iron are bent in their extremities out- 
wards : and this v/as the feat of the bowl. But that which 
is called by the Delphi the navel, and which is made of 
white ftone, is, as they fay, the middle point of the whole 
earth. And Pindar in one of his odes fpeaks in con- 
formity to this opinion. Here too there is an offering of 
the Lacedaemonians, viz. Hermione the daughter of Me- 
nelaus, who was married to Oreftes the £bn of Aga- 
memnon, and prior to this to Neoptolcmus the fon of 
Achilles. This was made by Calamis. The ^tolians likcm 
wife dedicated in this temple a ilatue of Eurydamus, who 
was their commander when they fought againft the Gauls. 
In the mountains of Crete the city Elyros yet exifts. This * 
city fent a brazen goat to Apollo, which is reprefented 
fuckling Phylacis and Phy lander. The Elyrians fay, that 
thefe were the fons of Apollo and the nymph Acacallis ; 
and that Apollo had conne£^ion with her in the city 
Tarrha, and in the houfe of Carmanor. But the Caryftti 
from Euboea fent a brazen ox to Apollo for having 
gained a viSory over the Perfians. 

Both thcCaryftii and Plat3ccnfes,indeed, dedicated oxen, 
'as it appears to me, bccaufe, having expelled the Barba- 
rians from Greece, they obtained in other refpeifts a ftable 
degree of property, and were enabled to cultivate a free 
land. The ^tolians dedicated the images of their Com- 
manders, and together with thefe Apollo and Diana, in 
confequence of having conquered their neighbours the 
Acarnancs. What the Liparxans relate of themfclvcs with 

refpecl 
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Ifeflicft to the Tyrrheni is moft abfurd. For they fay, 
that the Pythian deity having ordered them to engage the 
Tyrrheni with a very fmall fleet of fhips, they^ on the 
contrary drew out againft them five thrce^oared galleys. 
That the Tyrrheni confidering themfelves as not inferior 
in naval ftrength and IkiU to the Leparxansi attacked 
them with an equal number of (hips. But when the 
Liparaeans took the five galleys of the Tyrrheni, the Tyr^ 
theni attacked them a fecond, third, and fourth time with 
the like number of veflel^. All thefe however were takeii 
by the Liparaeans, who in cdnfequence of this victory 
fent as many ftatues of Apollo to Delphos, as the number 
of the (hips which they had captured iimounted to. £che- 
cratides, too, a LarifTaean, dedicated a fmall Apollo : and 
the Delpl\i fay, that this wad dedi<:ated the firft of all the 
b&erings. 
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JL HE Barbarians that inhabit Sardinia towards the weft, 
lent to this temple a brazen ftatue of him from whoin 
they were denominated. Sardinia, for its magnitude and 
{»r6fperous condition, may be Compared with the moft ce<* 
lebrated iflands. I do not know what this iflahd was for- 
merly called by the inhabitants ^ but thofe Grecianil that 
fail to it for commercial purpofes, call it Ichnuffa^ becaufe 
Us form rejemblcs the imprejjton of a man^sfoot. The length 
of* this ifland is about fix hundred and twenty, and it$ 
breadth, four hundred and twenty ftadia. ' The Libyans 
are faid to have been the firft that failed to this ifland, 
iinder the command of Sardus the fon of Maceris, who 
Vol. IIL L was 
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was furnamcd Hercules by the -Egyptians and Libyan^* 
Nothing more remarkable is related of the father of Sar- 
dus, Maceris> than that he once came to Delphos. Sardus 
brought a colony of Libyans to Ichnufla ; and hence the 
ifland came to be called after the name of Sardus. This 
colony of Libyans did not exterminate the natives. The 
natives however aflbciated with the new inhabitants more 
through ncceflity than regard. The Libyans too, at that 
time, were as ignorant in the art of building cities, as 
the native inhabitants of this ifland : and hence, they dwelt 
in draggling cottages, and in caverns. Some years after 
the Libyans had fettled here, thofe Grecians that followed 
Ariftseus came into this ifland. They fay that Ariftacus 
was the fon of Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, and that 
having bitterly lamented the misfortune of Aftseon, and 
being hated by Boeotia and all Greece, he migrated to 
Sardinia. Some too are of opinion, that Daedalus fled 
at the fame time through fear of the Cretan arms, and 
that he aflfifted Ariftaeus in bringing a colony into Sar- 
dinia.' There is however nb probability, that Daedalus 
could be the companion of Ariilaeus, either in eftabliOiing 
a colony, or in any other undertaking, as AriRaeus was 
married to Autonoc the daughter of Cadmus, and Dxdalug 
was contemporary with Oedipus king of Thebes. 

Ariftacus, however, and the Grecians that followed him, 
did not build any city, becanfe, as it appears to me, they 
were neither numerous nor ftrong enough for this pur- 
pofe. After Ariftseus the Iberi paflled over into Sardinia 
tinder the command of Norax, and built a city which 
they called Nora. They fay that this city was the firft 
that was buxlt in this ifland 5 and that Norax was the fon 
•f Mercury by Erythea the daughter of Geryon. A fourth 

b^nd. 
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imnd, coi^pofed of Thefpians and inhabttaqts of the Attic 
lind^ came to Sardinia under the command of lolaus. 
Thefe built the city Olbia, which is alfo called Ogrylle, 
cither after the name of fome one of the Attic towns, 
or becaufe Gryllus partook of this expedition. Even at 
prcfent therefore there are certain places in Sardinia 
which are called lolaii ; and lolaus is honoured by the 
inhabitants. After the deftruftion of Troy, others of the 
Trojans faved themfelves by flight, as well as the fol- 
lowers of jEneas. Of thefe one part was driven by tem- 
pefts to Sardinia, and became mingled with the Greeks 
that refided there prior to this circumftance. But the Bar- 
barians were prevented from warring on the Greeks and 
Trojans, becaufe there was an equality on both fides in. all 
warlike preparations, and the river Thorfus, which flows 
through the middle of the ifland, was a barrier to the 
junflion of the two partiea. Many years after this, 
the Libyans came with a greater fleet to Sardinia, and 
attacking the Greeks that dwelt there, either flew them 
all, or at leaft left but a very few alive* But the Trojans 
on this occafion fled to the elevated parts of the ifland, 
and entrenching themfelves iii mountains difl&cult of ac- 
cefs through their ruggednefe, and the hanging rocks with 
\ivhich they were furrounded, are even at prefent called 
Dienfes. They are however in their form, the apparatus 
of their arms, and their manner of living, like the Afri- 
cans. Not far from Sardinia there is an ifland called 
by the Greeks Cyrnos, but by the Libyans that inhabit ic 
CorCca. No fmall part of the inhabitants of this ifland being 
incited to fedition, paflied over to Sardinia, and having 
fcized on the mountains, fixed their rcfidence in them. 
Thefe by the inhabitants of Sardinia are denominated from 

L 2 their 
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their founder, Corfi. But the Carthaginians, as they were 
very poMserful by fea, drove out all the inhabitants from 
Sardinia, except the Ilienfes and Corfi : for fteep and for- 
tified mountains prevented them from fubduing thefe. 

The Carthaginians bailt in this ifknd two cities^ 
Carnalis and Sylli : but a difpute arifing concerning 
the fpoil, the Libyans and Spaniards revolted from the 
Carthaginians, and fettled' themfelves in the elevated 
parts of the ifland. The Corfi call thefe people in their 
native tongue, Balaro'n for thus they denominate exiles. 
And fuch are the nations which inhabit Sardinia, and 
fach the cities into which it is divided. But thofe part9 
of the ifland which are fituated towards the north, and 
the coaft of Italy, are nothing but mountains difficult of 
accefs, and whofe fummits are conjoined with each other. 
Thefe parts, however, afford a very good harbour for 
fiiips ; and ftrong and irregular winds ru(h from the tops 
of the neighboinring mountains into the fea. In the middle 
of the ifland too there are lefs elevated mountains \ bat 
the air in this part is very turbid and noxious. The reafon 
of this is the fait which becomes concreted here, and the 
heavy and violent fouth-wind which blows from thefe 
mountains* The northern winds, too, through the lofti- 
Hcfs of the mountain* towards the Italian coaft, are pre- 
vented from refrigerating the ground and the air in fum- 
mer. Others are of opinion, that the ifland Corfica, which 
is feparated from Sardinia by not more than eight ftjidia 
of fea, and which is on all fides mountainous and elevated, 
prevents the weft and north winds from reaching as far 
as Sardinia. But neither ferpents deftruftive to mankind^ 
nor fuch as are harmlefs, nor wolves arc produced in 
tliis ifland. And as to the goats which it contains, they 

arc 
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^re not larger than thofe in other pla<;e«, and they re- 
femble in their form the ram, which may be feen in the 
plafiic productions of ^ginaeas. About tlie breaft how- 
ever they are more hairy : and the horns on their head 
arc not feparated from each other, but are from their 
roots bent back towards their ears. In fwiftnefs too 
lurpafs all wild beads. This fame illand is likewife free 
from all kinds of poifonous and deadly herbs, excepting 
one herb, which refembles parfley, and which, tliey fay, 
^aufes thofe who eat it to die laughing. From this circum- 
ilance. Homer firft, and others after him, call laughter, 
which conceals fome noxious defign, Sardonian. This 
herb is moftly produced about fountains ; but yet it does 
not communicate its poifonous quality to the water. And 
thus m^ch concerning Sardinia, which we hav^ infcrted 
into oar account of the Phocenfian affairs, becaufe the 
Greeks have a very inconiiderable l^nowkdge of this 
^fland. 



CHAT. XVIII. 

Xx HORSE Hands next to the ftatue of Sardus, which 
Callias the Athenian, and the fon of Lyfimachides, fays 
^e dedicated out of the money which he acquired from 
jhc PerCaij^ war. The Achaians too dedicated a ftatue of 
Minerva, when they took an -^tolian city called Phana. 
As the fiege of this city continued for no fmrJl length of 
time, and it appeared at length impollible to take ir,.thcy 
fent Speculators (theoroi) to Delphos, who brought back 
the following oracle : ** Inhabitants of the land of Pelops, 
and the Achaians, you are come hither in order to inquire 
' L 3 by 
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by what means a city may be taken. Attend therefore to 
my words : Obferve, how much thofc that guard the walk 
drink every day ; for by this means you (hall take the tu»- 
reted city Phana." As they were unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this oracle, they determined to give over the 
liege, and return home. Thofe too within the walls made 
no account of the enemy ; and hence, a certain woman 
left the walls in order to draw water from a neighbouring 
fountain. A band of foldiers however took her prifoncr, 
and brought her to their camps. From her the Achaians 
learnt^ that the inhabitants of the town ufed to diftributc 
every night the water of that fountain to each other, and 
that this was the only water tHey had to drink. In con- 
fcqucnce of this information the Achaians clofed up the 
fountain with earth piled over ' it, and by this means 
took the city. Tlie Rhodians too in Lindum dedicated 
a ftatue of ApoHo, which (lands near this ftatue of 
Minerva. The Ambraciotse like wife dedicated a brazen 
afs, in confequence of having vanquithed the MolpfC in 
a noAurnal engagement. For the Moloffi having laid an 
ambufh for the Ambraciotac in the night, an afs who 
happened at that ti?ne to be driven from the fields to the 
town attacked a female of his own fpecies with a confi- 
derable degree of wantonnefs. This occafioned him to 
bray very Ipud ; and the driver of the afs at the fame time 
calling to him with an indiilind and rough voice, pro- 
duced fuch a dread in the Molofli, that tliey immecliately 
abandoned their enterprife. But the Ambraciotx having 
deteQed their ftratagem, attacked aad vanquiOied them 
in the night. 

The Orneatae, too, who form a part of the Argives, 
when they wcre^ vanquiflicd by the Sicyonians in battIo| 
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made a row to Apollo, that if by repelling the enemy 
they were able to free their country from danger, they 
would fend every day a folemn proceffion to Delphos, 
and immolate a certain number of victims. However, 
after they had conquered the Sicyonians, and in confe- 
quence of this fent everyday a folemn proceflion to the 
god according to their vow, they found the cxpence to 
be prodigious, and the fatigue attending it greater than 
the coft. Hence, they devifed a fubtle niode of accom- 
pliihing their vow, and this was by dedicating a brazen 
facrifice and proceffion to Apollo. Here too there is a 
reprefentation of the achievement .of Hercules refpefting 
die hydra, which was both dedicated and. made by Tifa- 
goras. As well Hercules as the hydra is of iron. To make 
ftatues indeed of iron, is a thing of the mod difficult 
and laborious nature : but this work of Tifagoras, who- 
ever he was, is really admirablci In Pergamus likewifc 
there are iron heads of a lion and a boar dedicated to 
Bacchus, which demand no fmall degree of admiration. 
ThaPhocians that inhabit Elatea, being freed from the 
fiege of their city by Caffander (Olympiodorus, who was 
fent by the Athenians for this purpofe, giving them affift- 
ance), dedicated to the Delphic Apollo a brazen lion. But 
the ftatue of Apollo which (lands very near this lion, was 
made out of the tenth of the fpoils which the Maffilienfes 
took from the Carthaginians, when they vanquifhed them 
in a naval engagement. The jEtoIians dedicated here a 
trophy, and a ilatue of an armed woman (viz. ^tolia) ; 
and this out of the money which they took from the 
Gauls, for their cruelty to the Callienfes. The golden 
linage in this temple was dedicated by Gorgias the Leon* 
Untf and 1$ an image of Gorgias himfelf* 

1-4 CtJAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

JN EAR the ftatuc of Gorgias is the Scioncan ScyUi?^ 
who was renowned for being able to defcend into the 
moft profound parts of every fea. He taught his daughter 
Cyana this art of diving. Both of them, therefore, whcq 
the fleet of Xerxes was tofled about by a violent tempeft 
near mount Pelion, brought deftruftion on the three- 
cared galleys of the Ferfians, by cutting away the ropes 
that held the anchors, or any thing elfe that fattened the 
fhips under water. Hence, in memorial of this achieve- 
ment, the Amphi£byons dedicated his ttatue, and that of 
his daughter. Among the ftatues which Nero took from 
Delphosi was the flatue of Cyan^. Women, while they 
are yet pure virgins, are faid to defcend with fafety into 
the fea. But here it is proper that I fliould relate what 
is reported pf Lefbos. Certain Methymnsean filhermen 
drew up out of the fea in their nets a head made froni 
the olive-tree. This head feemed to have fomethj^g di- 
vine in its form, but fuch as was foreign, and not agree- 
able to the figure of .the Grecian gods. The Methym-; 
nxans, therefore, inquired of the Pythian deity of what 
god or hero this head was the image, and received for 
anfwer, that they (hould venerate Bacchus Cephallen« 
Hence the Methymnseans kept the M'ooden head which 
they drew out of the fea, venerated it with facrifices and 
prayers, and fent a brazen image inftead of it to Delphos, 
In the roof of the temple there are Diana, Latona, Apollo, 
the Mufes, the fetting Sun, Bacchus^ and the women who 
7 »r«i. 
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arc called Thyadcs, The faces of all thcfc were made by 
the Athenian Praxias the difciple of Calamis. For Praxias 
dying before the temple va$ iinifhedi the remaining parts 
of the ornaments of the roof were the work of Androf^* 
thenesj who was an Athenian^ and the difciple of £u« 
cadmus. Golden arms are fixed on the tops of the co^ 
lumns. Of thefe the Athenians dedicated the fhieldsi iq 
confeqnence of the viftory which they gained at Mara- 
thon. The fpoils'of the Gauls which are in the back part 
of the templci and on the left hand, were dedicated by 
the ^tolians. The form q{ thefe fliields very much rc» 
fembles that of the wicker-fhields of the Perfians, which 
are called' Gerrha* 

In our account of the Attic Bpuleuterion, we men- 
tioned the irruption of the Gauls into Greece ; but I have 
thought proper in this defcription of the Delphic aflFairs, 
to relate the particulars of this irruption mojre explicitly, 
becaufe the Greeks, in this engagement againft the Bar- 
barians, exerted themfelv^s in a moft eminent degree. 
The Gauls then niarched out of their own dominiorfs the 
firft time, under the command of Cambaules \ and pro^ 
ceeding a^ far as to Thrace, had not the boldnefs to ad- 
vance beyond it, J)ecaufe they well knew that they wer^ 
but few in number, and on this account not able to con- 
tend with the forces of the Greeks. But when they 
thought fit to lead a fecond army beyond their own boun- 
daries,, thofc that had before followed Cambaules, being 
incited by a defire of gain and depredation, of which 
jhey had now taftcd, colledled together a great multitude 
of foot foldiers, and of horfe a confiderable number. 
After this the commanders divided their army into three 
parts \ and each part was ordered to march into a dif^ 

fcrcnt 
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/erent country. Cerethrius therefore was deftincd to in- 
vade Thrace, and the nation of the Triballi. Brennus and 
Acichorus led thofe that mirched into Pannonia : and 
Boigiusswas the commander of thofe that attacked the 
Macedonians and Illyrians. Tliis Bolgius fought againft 
Ptolemy king of the Macedonians, who flew by ftratagem 
Seleucus the fon of Antiochus, whofe proteftion at the 
fame time he fuppliantly implored, and who from his pro- 
digious audacity was czWcd Thunder. Ptolemy however 
fell in this engagement, and together with him no faiall 
part of the Macedonians, But as the Gauls at that time 
had not the boldnefs to proceed any farther into Greece^ 
they fhortly after returned into their own dominions. 

Brennus after this earneftly folicitcd the general aflfem* 
blies of the Gauls, and the principal perfons of the Gallic 
nation, to war upon the Greeks, who, he faid, were in- 
ferior to them in courage, and at that time in an imbecll 
condition. He likewife reminded them of the great wealth 
which the Greeks had amafl'ed,' of the numerous offerings 
in their temples, and of their gold and Clver ornaments. 
By this means he perfuaded the Gauls to attack the 
Greeks, and joined to himfelf both other principal per- 
fons of that nation, and Acichorus. The Gallic army,, 
in this third expedition, confided of one hundred and 
fifty-tv/o thoufand foot and twenty thoufand four hun- 
dred horfe : and both horfe and foot confifted of valiant 
foldiers. However, the true number of thcfe forces was 
fixty-one thoufand two hundred. For fw'o fervants fol- 
lowed each horfeman, who were themfelves good foldiers, 
and rode on horfeback. Thefe, wheo their mafters were 
in the midft of an engagement, ftood in the rear of the 
?irmy, and if their mafters happened to lofe their horfea 

fttpplie4 
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ftipplied them with frefii ones. When any mailer too fell, 
one of thefe fervants fought in his ftead ; and if he like- 
wife Tell, there was a third ready to fucceed him. If the 
mafter happened to be wounded, one of his fervants im« 
mediately led him out of the field of battle, and the other 
filled up the place of his wounded mafter. It appears to 
me, that the Gauls adopted this plan in imitation of the 
Perfians, who always have in their armies a fele£l band of 
ten thoufand men whom they call the immortals. There 
IS this difierence however between the two, that the 
chofen band among the Perfians attacks the enemy in the 
place of thofe that have been flain, after tlie engagement ; 
but the Gauls order their felefk company to fupply the 
place of the dead or wounded during the engagement* 
This mode of fighting they call in their native tongue, 
TrinKircifias : for the name of. a horfe with the Gauls is 
Marcas. With fuch preparations, therefore, and with fucH 
conceptions, Brennus marched into Greece. 



CHAP. XX. 

JduT the Greeks, though they were in a perfefUy de- 
fponding condition, yet were impelled by the ftrength of 
fear to give the neceflary affiftance to their country. For 
they now clearly (jw, that the prefent conteft was not 
for liberty, as it was formerly with the Perfians \ and that 
if they fliould even give both land ^nd water to the enemy, 
they could not hope fof fecurity in future. They called 
%o mind too the calamities which they endured through 
the Barbarians, when they formerly made incurfions on 
the Macedonians, ThracianS; a^d Psecmians^ and had 

learnt 
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Ifcamt from report, how injurioufly the Gauls had treated 
tthe Theffalians at that time. It was therefore the unani- 
mous opinion both of individuals and citiesj thar they 
jnuft either periih^ or fubdue the enemy. Any one who 
is fo difpofed, may eafily enumerate thofe Grecian cities 
which oppofed Xerxes at Thermopylae, and thofe which 
took up arras againft the Gauls, for the Greeks that 
inarched againft the Mede were thefe : The Laccdxmo- 
nians, who were not more than three hundred, under the 
command of Lconidas ; five hundred of the Tegcatx^ and 
as many from Manlinea. One hundred and twenty Oc- 
, chomenians were fent from Arcadia : a thoufand from the 
other cities of Arcadia : eighty from Mycena : and twQ 
hundred from Phlius. The Corinthians fent twice this 
number. There were feven hundred from Boeotia : and 
from Thefpia and Thebes four hundred. Five hundred of 
the Phoccnfcs guarded the pafjiges of mount Oeta. An4 
fuch was the number of the forces that affemblcd on this 
pccaGon, according to the general opinion of the Greeks.. 
For Jlerpdotus does n6t mention the number of the Lo* 
crians whq live under the mountain Cnemis $ but only 
fays, that the Greeks jiflembled together from all their 
cities on this occafion. We may howtver conje£lure the 
number of thefe very near the truth. For the Athenians ii^ 
the battle at Marathon oppofed the enemy with not more 
tlian nine thoufand men, in which, thofe whofe age ren- 
dered them xifclcfs for the purpofes of war, and fervants 
were ranked. It follows, therefore, that the band of 
Locri.ins which came to Thermopylx, could not at the 
moft amount to more than fix thoufand men. And hence^ 
the whole army muft have amounted to eleven thoufand 
two hundred men. 

?ut 
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fiat It appears, that fome of thofe who guarded the 
Thermopylae left their ftation. For, indeed, none but th6 
Lacedaemonians, Th<:fpians, and Mycenaeans waited the 
event of the war. Again, the foUoY^ing Grecian cities 
fent a guard to Thermopylae againft the Barbarians, who 
marched an army from the extremities of the ocean againft 
Gre^e. The Boeotians fent ten thoufand heavy-armed 
foldicrs, and five hundred horfe. Thefe were under the 
commaifd of four leaders called Boeotarchs, viz. CephifTo- 
dotus, Thearidas, Diogenes, and Lyfander. The Phocenfcs 
fent five hundred horfe and three thoufand foot, and thefe 
were commanded by Critobulus and Antiochus. Midias 
led feven hundred foot foldicrs of the Locrians near the 
ifland Atalanta : but thefe people had not any equeftrian 
forces. Four hundred heavy-armed foot wete fent by the 
Megarenfes : and Megareus led the horfe of thefe people- 
But the forces of the jEtolians both furpafled the reft in 
number, and in warlike Ikill. The number of their horfe 
IS not known 5 but that of their heavy-armed foot was 
feven thoufand, and of their light-armed ninety. Thefe 
were commanded by Polyarchus, Polyphron, and Lacrate** 
Calippus the fon of Moerocles led the forces of the Athe- 
nians, as I have before fhewn. Thefe forces cpnfifted ia 
the firft place of all the three-oared galleys which couid 
be procured ; in the next place of five hundred horf^ ; 
and in the third place of a thoufand foot. The Athenians 
too, on account of their ancient dignity, had the command 
of all thefe forces. 

Kings too fent mercenary troops: and of thefe fire 
hundred came from Macedonia, and as many from A fit- 
Ariftodemus the Macedonian was fent as a commander 
of the auxiliary forces, by king Antigonus ^ and Tclefar- 
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chus^ who 1>eIonged to the Syrians near the river Oronfe^y . 
tiras fent as a comnuinder by Antiochus from Afia. . Thcfcf 
forces being afiembled at Thermopylx, as foon as it was 
known that the army of the Gauls h^d fixed their camps 
in the borders of Magnefia and Fhthtotis> they fent a thou-« 
fand light-armed foldiers, and a chofen body of horfe to the 
river Sperchius, that the Barbarians might not pafs over 
the river without fighting their way, and being expofed 
to the danger of a defeat* Thefc forces, therefore, when 
they came to the Sperchius, deftroyed the bridges which 
the Gauls had raifed on it, and fixed their camps on the 
banks of the river. Brenaus, indeed, was not unfkilled in 
warlike affairs, but for a Barbarian fu£ciently acute, and 
experienced in the ftratagems of war. On the following 
night, therefore, leaving that part of the river on which 
he had raifed the bridges, he fent ten thoufand (bldiers, 
who were (killed in fwimming, and remarkably tall (for 
the Gauls in general furpafs other men in ftature) to the 
lower parts of the river, that tlie Greeks might not per- 
ceive them as they were pafling over 5 and befides this, 
he knew that the river in this part fpread itfelf widely 
over the plains, and produced a marih and lake infte^ 
of a ftrong and narrow ftream.^ In the night, therefore, 
his forces fwam over the marfhy part of the river, fome 
of them ufing their ihields, which they call thurem^ for 
rafts, while others, who were taller than the reft, waded 
through with their feet. The Greeks on the banks of the 
Sperchius, as foon as they underftood that the Barbarians 
had paffed over the njarfliy part of tSe river, immediately 
marched back to their army. 
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JlSrENNUS after this ordered the inhabitants neaf 
the bay of Maliacus to join the Sperchius by af bridge^ 
This they accompliftied with great celerity, both through 
fear of Brcnnus, and through the defire of haftening the 
departure of the Barbarians, as there was reafon to ex- 
pect they would greatly injure them if they ftaid long 
in thefe parts. Brennus, therefore, as foon as he had 
pafled over the river by bridges, led his army to Heraclca, 
depopulated the country, and flew the men that he found, 
in the fields. He did not however take the city, becaufe 
in the year prior to this event, the ^tolians compelled 
die Heracleotae to become a part of their dommions, and 
in confequpnce of this defended their city at that time 
with great alacrity, confideriiig it as a place which be- 
Ignged to themfelves as much as to the Heracleotae. But 
Brennus did not beftow.much pains in endeavouring to 
take this city, but employed himfelf principally in taking 
care to prevent thofe who guarded the walls of Heraclea, 
from hindering hi? march to that part of Greece which 
is ^/irithin Thermopylae. Leaving therefore Heraclea, and 
learning from certain fugitives the number of the forces 
which had aflembled from the feveral cities of Greece, 
he dcfpifed the Grecian army, and determined to come 
to an engagement on the following day at fun-rife j 
neither employing any Grecian prophet^ nor performing any of^ 
the facred ceremonies of his oivn country^ if, incited, the 
Gaul$ knew any thing of. the divining art. The Greeks 
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drew up in order of battle with filencc and great rcgtt- 
iarity. And when the two armies came to a clofe engage-^ 
ment, the Grecian foot ran fo far beyond their ftation^ 
that they caufed corifuGon in their own phalanx ; but the 
light-armed troops reniaining iil their proper ranks, difi 
charged at the enemy their darts, arrows, and flings. 

The horfc in each army was perfe£kly ufelefs, arid this 
not only through the narrow paflages of the mountain, 
which they call gates, but through the tmoothnefs and 
fipperinefs of the ground, from its rocky nature, and 
from frequent and abundant inundations of rivers: The 
armour of the Gauls too was inferior in ftrength to that 
of the Greeks ; for they had no other defence for their 
bodies than thofe fliields which they call tbureoi i and what 
was of ftill greater confequence, the Gauls were far in- 
ferior in military experience to their enemies. However, 
in battle they ruftied on the Greeks with a degree of 
tnger and fury refembling the attacks of wild bcafts ; €6 
that their rage, while life remained, fufTered no abate- 
ment, though they were maimed by the battle-ax, cul 
down with the fword, or pierced with arrows and darts. 
Some of them, too, when wounded, fcnt back the dart^ 
which they tore from their wounds on the Greeks, or 
pierced with thefe darts the Greeks that ftcfed near them. 
In the mean time the three-oared galleys of the Athenians 
could fcarcely, and not without danger, difcharge their 
tniffive weapons of every kihd at the enemy, owing to 
their failing tlirough mud, becaufe the river was at a great 
diftance from the fea, and being obliged to bring their 
Veflcls very near the Barbarians. But the Gauls being 
wearied in a ftill greater degree than the Greeks, becaufe 
in thofe narrow paflages they were unable to accompli{h 
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atiy thing of importance, and fuffering every inconveni- 
tnce, were ordered by their commanders to retreat to 
their camps. I'his they began to put in execution in a 
▼ery difordered and tumultuous manner, many of them 
rufhing againft e«ich other; and many falling; into the 
marfli, and difappearing, abforbed by the mud ; fo that 
they fullered no lefs a lofs in retreating, than in the 
vigour of the engagement. 

On that day the valour of the Athenians tranfcended 
that of the other Greeks : and of the Athenians, Cydias, 
who was quite a youth, and who had never been in an 
' engagement before, gave fpecitpens of fuperior Courage. 
This youth being flain by the Gauls, his kindred dedi« 
cated his (hield to Jupiter the Liberator with this in- 
fcription : 

*' This (hicld to Jove now facredi yet defircs 
The blooming youth of Cydias jfam'd : 

On his left arm this ihicld he bravely fix'd» 
When Mars impetuous tam*d the Gauls.'* 

This infcription remained till the foldiers of Sylla took 
the (hield from the porch of Jupiter the Liberator, toge- 
ther with other offerings of the Athenians. And fuch 
was the battle at the Thermopylae. But on the next day 
the Greeks buried their dead, and took away the armour 
of the Barbarians that fell in the engagement. The Gauls^ 
however, did not demand any truce that they might bury 
their dead } and plainly evinced, that they confidered it as 
a matter of no confequence, whether the bodies of the 
flsin were buried in the ground, or torn in. pieces by fuch 
wild beads and birds, as fight with each other for the 
bodies of the dead. It appears to me, that a twofold 
tcaibn nay be affigoftii why they are thus carelefs as to 
VoL.IIL M the 
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t;^e interment of the flain ; a defire of terrifying their 
enemies by this fpecimen of their ferocity $ and their want 
of commifciation for the dead. In this engagement forty 
of the Greeks fell, but the number of the Barbarians that 
were flain cannot be accurately afcertained^ becaufe many 
of them were fwallowed up in the mud. 



CHAP. XXII. 

VyN the feventh day after the battle, a part of the 
Gallic army endeavoured to afcend the mountain Oeta^ 
in that part of it which is near Hcraclea. But the path 
here was very narrow, beyond which were the ruins of 
Trachis $ and beyond Trachis there was a temple of Mi- 
nerva, which contained facred oflTcrings. The Gauls how- 
ever hoped they fliould be able to afcend Oeta through 
this narrow path, and at the fame time plunder the tem- 
ple of Minerva. That guard, however, which was under 
the command of Telefarchus vanquiihed the Barbarians, 
though Telefarchus himfelf fell in the engagement, a man 
remarkably zealous in the caufe of Greece. But. when 
the other commanders of the Barbarians were terrified by 
the valour of the Greeks, and began to defpair of fuccef# 
in future, as they faw that all their prefent undertakings 
were adverfe, Brennus confidered that, if he could but 
force the -ffitolians to return home, he (hould eafily Anifh 
his war on the Greeks. Having therefore chofen forty 
thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe out of his whole 
army, he gave the command of thcfe forces to Oreftorius 
and Combutis, and ordered tliem firft of all to pafs into 
3 Thcflkly 
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Thcflaly over the bridges of the Spcrchius, and after- 
wards invade j£toIia. Thefe two commanders^ Orejhrius 
and ComhutiSy aBed towards the Cailienfes in a manner the 
mo/l impious we ever heard ofy and at the fame time in no 
refpeEt Jtmilar to the daring wkkednefs of men. For they 
Jlew all the males in the city, young as well as old, together 
with infants at their mother/ hreajis / and drank the hl:od 
and ate theflefb of fuch infants as the nutriment of milk had 
rendered in a more thriving condition. On this occafton^fuch 
H.vomen and virgins in the flower of their age, as were of a 
fuperior courage, dejiroyed themfelves ; but the Barbarians 
treated fuch as furvived with the utmojl infolence and vio^ 
lence, as being a nation naturally incapable of pity, and aver/e 
to love. 

Many indeed of thefe women voluntarily rulhed on 
the fwords of the Gauls. Others again, not long after, 
died through hunger and wakefulnefs, in confequence of 
the infolence and violence of the Barbarians, who fome- 
times fatisfied their luil on the bodies of the dying, and 
fometimes on the bodies of the dead. But the ^tolians 
having learnt from certain meflengers the calamities which 
had befallen their country, immediately with all pofllble 
celerity led back their forces from Thermopylae to ^tolia ; 
being enraged at the fuiFerings of the Cailienfes, and dc« 
firing to favc thofe cities which had not yet experienced 
the fury of the barbarous enemy. All that were of an 
age capable of bearing arms came into the camps of the 
^tolians from all their cities ; and with thefe old men 
were mingled, who were impelled both by neceffity 
and their priftine courage. The women, too, who were 
more enraged againft the Gauls than the men, voluntarily 
took arms againft them. But the Barbarians, as foon as 
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they had plundered the houfe» and temples, and had fet 
the city Callion on fire, returned the fame way as^ they 
came to their own people } and the Patrenfes alone of all 
the Achaians, that affifted the ^tolians, oppofied the Bar- 
barians with their armed forces, in the ufe of which they 
were very ikilful. However, they were greatly opprefied, 
both by the multitude of the Gauls, and defpair of fuccefs. 
But then theJEtolians both men and women,placing them- 
ielves in every part of the road, pierced tlie Gauls with 
their darts, which it was no difficult matter to accomplifli, 
becaufe the Barbarians had no other defence than that of 
their tburdoi. At the fame time they eaGly avoided the 
Gauls when they were purfued by them, and, when the 
Gauls abandoned the purfuit, again eagerly attacked them. 
Indeed, the Callicnfes, though the injuries which they fuf- 
tained from the Gauls were fo great, that what Homer 
afierts of the Lxftrygons and Cyclops ought not to be 
reckoned fabulous, were at the fi^e time juftly revenged 
on their enemies. For out of that great multitude of Gauls, 
which amounted to forty thoufand eight hundred men, 
fcarcely the half efcaped to the camps at Thermopylae* 

But the traiifadions of the Greeks at Thermopylae at 
the fame time vi^re as follow: There are two paths 
through the mountain Geta : one of thefe, which is above 
Trachis, is very craggy and deep j but the other, which is 
through iEnianx, may be eafily pafled by foot foldieis. 
It was through this that the Mede Hydarnes once led his 
forces, and came behind the Greeks that were commanded 
by Leonidas. They underftood that the Heracleotae and 
^nians were leading Brennus through this path, not 
from any malevolence to the Greeks, but in confequence 
of being convinced that it would be a great undertaking, 

if 
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if they could induce the Barbarians to leave their country 
before it was ruined. Hence, Pindar appears to me to 
have fpoken truly, when he fays, that every one feels the 
weight of his own calafnities, kit is not aiFefted with the 
fuiFcrings of others. At that time, therefore, the promife 
of the ^nianae and Heracleotse roufed the courage of 
Brennus, who leaving Acichorius in hl$ camps, and in- 
forming him that it would be proper for him to attack 
the enemy, when he was certain that he was aflaulttng 
them behind with a chofen band of forty thoufand men, 
marched through the mountain Oeta. It happened, how* 
ever, on that day, that the mountain was covered with 
fuch a thick mift, that the fun was darkened, fo that the 
Phocenfes« who guarded that pafTage of the mountain, did 
not perceive the fiarbarians till they were quite near 
them. Hence, tfimc began to engage the Gauls, and 
others ftrenuoufly fuftained their attacks ; but beings at 
length vanquiAied, they were compelled to abandon dieir 
poft. With great celerity, therefore, before Greece was 
entirely furrounded by the Gauls, they returned to Aeir 
allies, and informed them of the impending danger. The 
Athenians^ immediately on this information, received into 
their galleys the Grecian forces at Thermopylae, who af- 
t/srwards ireturncd to their refpeflfcive, countries. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

j5uT Brennus, waiting no longer than till Acichorius 
with his forces came from the camp, marched as foon as 
he jcined him to Delphos. The inhabitants on this oc« 
calion fted to the oracle : and the god ordered them to 
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lay afide their fear, and promifcd them that he would de- 
fend his O'vyn. The Grecian cities that fought on this oc- 
cafion in order to take vengeance on the eneVnies of the 
god were thefen The Phocenfes from all their cities; 
four hundred heavy-armed foldiers from Amphiffa. From 
the JEtolians, a few only aflcmbled at firftjwhen they 
were told of the march of the Barbarians, but afterwards 
Pliilomelus led one thoufand.two hundred. Of the JEto^ 
Hans, fuch as were the moft vigorous turned themfelvcs 
to the army of Acichorius. They did not however come 
to any engagement with the Gauls, but molefted the rear 
o^ their army as they were marching, plundered their 
baggage, and flew thofe that defended it. And by this 
means the march of the Barbarians was impeded. But 
AeichdliuQ left a part of his forces at Heradea, for the 
ptuipofe of defending the riches in his camp> The army 
of Brennus, therefore, was oppofed by the Greeks that 
aflemble<t together at Delphos. And the god at this timt 
fhevt^^H that he was adverfe to the Barbarians, by prodigies 
the moft confpicuous of any that we are acquainted with. 
For ^11 ftat part of the earth which was occupied by the 
aarmy of the Gauls, was violently (haken for the greater 
part of the day, and this was accompanied with continued 
thunder and lightning. The Gauls in confequence of this 
were greatly terrified, and rendered incapable of hearing 
the orders of their commanders. The lightning too that 
deftroyed any individual, burnt at the fame time thofe 
that were near him, together with their arms. Befides all 
tkis, the fpeftrcs of heroes were then fccn— Hypcrochus, 
l^aodocus, and Pyrrhus; and the fourtH of tbefe, accord^ 
ing to the Delphi, was Fhylacus, who was a native of 
their city. 

In 
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In this engagement, hbwever, many of the Phoccnfes 
fell, and among thefe Aleximachus, who in the vigour of 
his age, the ilrength of his body, and the ardour of his 
zeal, furpaflTed all the Greeks. The Phogenfes aftenR'arda. 
fent his image to Apollo at Delphos. And fuch was the 
terror and flaughter to which the Gatils were expofed in 
the day-time 5 but during the night they fuflFered ftill 
more feverely. For the weather was vehemently cold, 
and this was accompanied with fnow. Large ftoncs, too, 
and fragments of rocks torn from PamaiTus, fell on the 
Barbarians, as the deRined mark at which they aimed. 
Nor was it only one or two that died by this means ^ but 
thirty, or ftill more, as they ftood upon*guard or flept in 
the fame place« were at once daflied in pieces by the fall- 
nig rocks. As foon as it was day too the Greeks poured. 
Cut of Delphos : and of thefe fome marched in a dircdl 
line to the army of the enemy ; but the Phocenfes, as 
being better acquainted with the nature of the place, de- 
fcended through the fnow down the precipices of Parnaf- 
fus, and, attacking the Gauls behind, pierced the Barba- 
rians with their darts and arrows in perfeft fecurity. But 
when the two armies began to engage, the foidiers about 
Brennus, as they were the talleft and ftrongeft of the 
Gauls, vigorouflj refifted the Ghreeks ; and though darts 
were hurled at rhem on all fides, and they futTered greatly 
by the cold, efpeciaily fiich as were 'wounded, yet they 
ftood their ground, till Brennus, through fome wounds 
which he had received, was carried out of the battle on 
the point of expiring. For then the Barbarians being 
prefied on every fide by the Greeks, were forced unwil. 
Ungly to retreat, and flew thofe of their own party, who 
M 4 through 
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through the wounds and weaknefs of their bodies were 
unable to follow them. 

IJ'he Gauls too were obliged to fix their camps in that 
place where the night came upon them during tl^eir 
flight : and in the night. they were feized with a panic 
terror* For dread which is produced from no apparent 
caufe, is- faid to be fent by Pan. This terror feized the 
^rniy of the Barbarians about midnight : and at firft a 
few of them were agitated with fuch irrational fear, that 
tliej feemed to themfelves to hear the found of horfes 
advancing towards them> and to perceive the approach of 
the enemy. Not long after the whole army was infe&ed 
yrith the fame ftupid ffcar. Iq confequence of this they 
haftily took up their arms ; and a difagreement ariCng 
among them, th^py mutually flew e^ch other, through the 
darkhefs of the night, and their infane terror, neither un- 
derftan^ng their native language, nor recognising the 
countenances of each other^ nor the figure pf their {hields^ 
but each party faacied thfit the troops which it oppofed 
were Greeks, and that the arms which they faw, and the 
voices tyhich ^hey heard, were Grecian. And this infanity, 
which wa$ fent by divinity, caufed a great multitude of 
the Gauls to fiaughter each other. This ipaflacre too 
was firft of all perceive^ by thofe PJioccnfes who were 
left in the fields to guard the cattle j and the Greeks were 
informed by thefe of what had happened to (he Barbarians 
\n the night. The courage of the Phocenfes, therefore, 
being roufed by this intelligence, they ruihed with greater - 
alacrity on the Gauls, placed a ftronger guard over their 
cattle, and were careful that po provifion (hould be taken 
from their fields without an engagement enfuing. In con^ 
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fequence of diis, the whole army of the Gauls laboured 
under an extreme want pf corn and every kind of Qa« 
triment. 

But the multitude of the Gauls that died in Phocis in 
battle was not much lefs than fix thoufand : thofe that 
werff deftroyed by cold in the nighty and afterwards by 
panic terror, were more than ten thoufand ; and a lika 
number periihed by famine. And this information' re« 
fpecling the Gauls, was obtained by means of men who 
were fent by the Athenians to confult the Delphic oracle. 
The Boeotians likewife joined themfelves to thofe Athe- 
nians, who having moved their camps, marched through 
Boeotia : and both thefe following the Barbarians, perpe* 
tually cut off by ftratagem thofe that were in the re^r of 
their arxiiy, The'forces of Acichorius were not able to 
join thofe that fled with Brenpus till the night preceding 
their flight. For tl;e ^tolians, by continually infefting 
them with their darts, and every kind of miflive weapon 
that came to hand^ repdercd their march flo^ir : and hence» 
no great multitude of them efcaped to the camp near 
Heraclea. With refpeA to Br^nnus, there was reafon to 
hope th^t he would not die of his wound: but they 
fay, that througl^ fear of his fellow citizens, and dill 
more through fliame that he had been the caufe of the 
Gauls fuffering fuch calamities in Greece, he voluntarily 
deftroyed himfelf by drinking pure wine. After his 
death, the Barbarians with great difficulty reached the 
river Sperchius, in confequence of the violent manner in 
which they were attacked by the ^tolians. And when 
they arrived at the Sperchius, the Theflalians and Ma- 
)ienfes made fuch a flaughter of them, that not one was 
left to return home. This war of the Gauls againft the 
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Greeks, and Ac dcftni£lion of them which cnfucd in 
confcqucncc of it, happened when Anaxicratcs was the 
Athenian arehan, and in the fecond year of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth Olympiad, in which Ladas JEgicnfis 
conquered in the ftadium. But in the following year, in 
which Deinoclcs was the Athenian archon, the Gauls 
again pafled over into AHa. And fuch is the genuine ac- 
count of the particulars of this war. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

1 N the veftibule of the Delphic temple, precepts dfefu! 
to the conduft of human life are written. ^ Thcfe were 
compofed by men who are called wife by the Greeks, viz^ 
from Ionia, by Tliales the Milefian, and Bias Pricncnfis ; 
from the -ffiolians in Le(boB, Pittacus the Mitylcnaean : 
from the Dorians in Afia, Cleobulus the Lindian : beiides 
thefc, Solon the Athenian, and Chilon the Spartan: and 
for the feventh, Myfon the Chenean enumerates Plato the 
fon of Arifton, inftead of Periander the fon of Cypfelus. 
Formerly the village Chenae in the mountain Qeta was in- 
habited. Thcfe wife men therefore coming to Delphos, de- 
dicated to Apollo thofe celebrated fentences. Know ih'^tlfy 
and Nothing immoderately : and thefe fentences they wrote 
in the veftibule of the temple. You may fee too here a 
brazen ftatue of Homer on a pillar j and on it the following 
oracle of Apollo refpefting Homer is infcribed : ** Blefled 
and unfortunate \ for thou art born to each of thefc. En- 
quire after thy country \ for thou haft a maternal, but not 
a paternal land. The ifiand los is thy mother's country, 
^ which 
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vrhich fhall reclsive thee when dead. But guard againft 
the snigma of boys.** The letse too ftiew the fcpulchrc 
of Homer in the iiland, and in a feparate place the >tomb 
of Clymene, who, they fay, was the mother of Homer. 
The Cyprians, however, for they contend that Homer was 
born among them, fay that his mother was Themifto, a 
native of their country : but Euclus thus propheiies con* 
cerning his origin : ** Then in the fea-girt Cyprus a 
mighty poet fliall arife, whom the divine Themiito {hall 
bring forth in the wealthy fields of Saiamis. But he de- 
parting from Cyprus, and failing on the deep, (hall fing 
the firft of all men the calamities of fpacious Greece, and 
iliall be himfelf immortal, and free from the depredations 
of age.'* 

This account of Homer I have given in confequencc 
of what I have heard from others, and from what I 
have read in oracles : for I have written nothin^which 
is the refult of my own opinion, either CQncerning.his 
country or age. In the temple itfelf there is an altar of 
Neptune, becaufe the moft ancient oracle was the pfb* 
perty of this god. There are likewife two ftatues of the 
Parcse ; but Jupiter MoirageUs, or the leader of the FateSf 
is dedicated inftead of the third of the Parcse Ac Ho 
Moiragetes too ftands near them. You may alfo fee here a 
hearth, upon which the pried of Apollo flew Neoptolemus 
the fon of Achilles, of whofe death I have elfewhere made 
mention. Not far from hence there is a throne of Pin* 
diar, upon which, they fay, Pindar fat whenever he came 
to Delphos, and fang the verfes which he compofed 
in honour of Apollo. In the moft inward part of the 
temple, into which but few are admitted, there is anot^c^ 
foldep ftatuc of Apollo. Ob kaving the umple, and 
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turaing to the left hand, you will fee an inclofure, which 
coMains the tomb of Neoptolcmus the fon of Achilles, 
to whotn the Delphi perform funeral facrifices every year* 
On afcending from this monument, you will tec a (lone 
of a moderate fize* This they anoint with oil every day» 
and during every feftival cover it with new-fliorn wooL 
They are of opinion refpefling this {tone, that it was 
gjLven to Saturn as a fubditute for the infant Jupiter,, and 
ikat he afterwards threw it up by z vomit. On leaving 
this ftone, and dire£king your courfe as if back again to 
the temple, you will fee a fountain which is called CaiTotis. 
There i& a wall of ^ moderate fize before it : and through 
the wall there is a paflage of afcent to the fountain. They 
fey, that the water of this fountain merges itfelf in th« 
carth> and caufes the women in the adytum of the god 
to poflefs prophetic powers. They add, that the foun* 
tain was denominated from one of the nymphs about 
P^xnailus- ' 



CHAP. XXV. 

Beyond the fountain Caffotis there is a building 
which cont2ttns the pi£bures of Polygnotus, which were 
, dedicated by the Gnidians. The Delphi call this building 
Lefchei becaufe formerly men ufed to difcufs ferious and 
trifling affiiirs in it. Homer, in the abufive fpeech of 
llelantho to UlyiTes, evinces that there were many fuch 
places in every part of Greece : 

** Hence to the Lefibtf from the midnight sir* 
Or Ibmc bljick forge the vagrant's haunt repair.*' 

On entering this building, you will fee on the left hand of 

the 
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the wall the fubverfion of Troy, and the Greeks failing to 
their native land. Menelaus too is reprefented on boaxd. 
Iiis ibip preparing to depart from Troy ; and in the (hip 
boys and men are feen (landing together. In the middie 
of the (hip the pilot Phroiuis is reprefented didribucin^ 
the c§ntoif or bargemen* s poiej. Homer, indeed, among ocbcr 
things which he makes Neftor &y to Telemachos, repre- 
Tents him aflerting'of Phrontis, that he was the foa of 
Oneftor, that he was the pilot of Menelaus, that he was 
moft (kilful in his art, and that he died when they had 
failed beyond the promontory Suniuni in the Attic laivL 
Neftor too relatesj that Menelaus (ailed with htm to that 
place, and that he (laid there till they had raifed a tomb, 
and performed fuch funeral honours as are ufually paid 
to tha dead. Menelaus therefore is painted in this pii^urc 
Beneath him Ithsemenes is painted, carrying a certain gar- 
ment, together with Echocaxdefcending by a naval ladder 
to the fea with a brazen urn. Polites, Strophius, and Al- 
phius are reprefented taking down the tent of Menelaus, 
which is not far from the (hip $ and Ampliialus is feea 
taking down another tent. 

A boy fits at the feet of Amphialus ; but there is no 
tnfcrip^.ion on hint. Phrontis is the only perfon in this 
group that has a beard ; and Polygnotus learnt his name 
alone from the OdyOey } for it appears to me, tliat the 
other names are his own invention. Brifeis too is repre* 
fented in this pi£lure \ above her (lands Diomed, and near 
both of them Iphis *, and they are in the attitude of per- 
fons admiring the form of Helen. Plelen herfelf is feated ; 
and near her ftands Eurybates, who, as we may conjec- 
ture, was the herald of Ulyflfes. He is however without 
a beard. There are befides two nuid fervants, Eledra 

and 
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and Panthalis, the latter of whom ftahds by Helen^ «id 
the former is reprefcntcd faftening the fhocs of her miC- 
trv.fs. Thefe names too arc different from ^ofc which arc 
adopted by Homer in the Iliad, where he dcfcribes Helen 
and her maids on the walls of Troy. A man clothed in 
purple, and extremely forrowful, fits aboVe Helen : and 
before you read the infcription, you may eafily conjeflurc 
that this is Helenus. Near Helenus Meges (lands. His 
arm is wounded, agreeably to the account giren of him 
by Lefcheus Pyrrhaeus, the fon of ^fchylenus, in his poem 
on the deftruftion of Troy. This Lefcheus informs us, 
that he was wounded by the Argive Admetus in that 
battle which the Trojans fought in the night. Lycomedet 
the fon of Crcon ftands near Meges. He is reptcfented 
wounded in the wrift : and, according to Lefcheus^ he re- 
ceived this wound from Agenor. It is evident, therefore, 
thatPolygnotus would not have painted him in this manner, 
unlefs he had read the poetical compofitions of Lefcheus. 
Lycomedes likewife received two wounds befides this, one 
in the foot, and the other in the head : and thefe Poly- 
gnotus has reprefented in the pifture. Euryalus, too, the 
fon of Mecifteus, appears with two wounds, one in the 
head, and the other in the wrift. All thefe are above 
Helen in the pifture. After Helen, jSthra the mother of 
Thefeus is painted, with her hair (haven off to her (kin ; 
together with Demophon the fon of Thefeus, who is re- 
prefented confidering whether it is po(&b]e for him to 
fave -^thra. The Argives fay, that Melanippus was the 
fon of Thefeus by the daughter of Synnis, and that he 
conquered in the race, when thofe who are called the 
Epigonoi eftabii(hed the fecond Nemean games after 
Adraftus^. 

Lefcheus 
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Lefcheus relates in his verfes, that when Troy was 
taken, ^thra efcaped, and came to the camps of the 
Greeks ; that ihe was there known by the fons of ThefetiSy 
and that Demophon requefted her in marriage ^f Aga^- 
xnemnon.Thathe indeed was willing u> gratify Demophon, 
but that h^ faid he would not accompliih their deiircsj till 
he had gained the confent of Helen. A herald therefore 
being fent to Helen, found her difpofed to the matclu 
Hence, in the pidure, Eurybates appears addreffing Helen 
on account of JEthra, and delivering to her the meflagc 
of Agamemnon. Trojan women too are reprefentcd in 
this pidure in the habit of mourning captives. The £rfi; 
of thefe is Andromache with an infant at her breaft* 
Lefcheus fays^ that this infant was thrown from a tower, 
not indeed by the decree of the Greeks, but through the 
private hatred of Neoptolemus, who ordered him to be 
put to death. Medeficafte likewife is painted here, who 
was one of the baftard daughters of Priam, who, accord-- 
tng to Homer, dwelt in the city Pedseum, and was mar* 
ried to Imbrius the fon of Mentor. Andromache and 
Medeficafte arc veiled : but Polyxena is painted with her 
hair platted after the manner of virgins. Poets fing, and 
the pi£tures which I have feen at Athens, and Pergamus 
which is a city above Caicus, in which the calamities of 
Polyxena are painted, evince, that ihe was ilain at the 
tomb of Achilles. Polygnotus too has painted iu the 
fame pifture, Neftor with a hat on his head, and a fpear 
in his hand. A 'horfe rolling in the duft is feen near 
him. The ground on which the horfe lies is the fea (hore; 
and the pebbles on the (hore are reprefented. The re- 
maining part of the ground does not appear to refemble 
the iea fliore, . 

CHAP. 
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• CHAP. XXVI. 

x\B0VE thofe women which are between ^thra and 
Neftor, other captives are painted, viz. Clymcne, Creufa, 
Ariftomache, and Xenodice. Stefichorus, in his. poem 
on the de(lru£tion of Troy, ranks Clymene among the 
captives. In 'a fimilar manner the poet Ennus fays, that 
Ariftomache was the daughter of Priam, and that (he was 
married to Critolaus the fon of Icetaon. But I do not 
know of any poet, or profe writer, that makes men* 
Aion of Xenodice. It is faid of Creufa, that fhe was 
taken from the Greeks, and reftored to liberty by the 
Mother of the Gods and Venus, and that ihe was the wife 
of w£neas. Lefcheus, however, and the author of the 
Cyprian verfcs, fay that Eurydice was the wife of JEneas* 
Above thefe Deinomoe, Metioche, Pifis, and Cleodice 
are painted reclining on a bed. The name of one of thefe 
only is mentioned in the poem called the Small Iliad : 
and it appears to me, that Polygnotus invented the other 
names. Here too Epeus is painted, throwing down the 
walls of Troy from their foundations. And the only 
thing above thefe is the head of the horfe Durateus. Poly- 
poetes likewife the fon of Pirithous is painted, having his 
head bound with a fillet. Acamas the fon of Thefeus 
ftands by him with a helmet on his head, and a creft 
on the helmet. Ulyfles too is prefent, and is invefted 
with a coat of mail. Ajax the fon of Oileus approaches 
with a fhield to the altar, in order to fwear before he 
offers violence to Caffandra. But Caffandra fits on the 

ground^ 
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ground, holding the wooden image of Minerva, which (he 
tore from its bafis^ when Ajax drew her from her fup- 
{)licatxoh8 at the altar. The fons of Atreus likewife are 
painted with helmets on their heslds. Biit on the jQiield 
of Menelaus there is a dragon, viz. the one. that appeared 
as an omen 4nring the facrifice'' at AuUs. Thefe adminiftcr 
the oath to Ajax. Oppofite to the horfe, Neoptolcmus is 
beheld near Neftor, flaying Elaflus. This Elaflus, whoever 
he was, refenibles a man nearly expiring^ Neoptolemus 
too ftrikes with his fword Aftynous, who has fallen on his 
knees,, and who is mentioned by Lefchcus. Polygnotu^, 
indeed, is the only ohe of the Greeks that has reprefented 
Neoptolemus (till continuing to flay the Trojans -, and his 
defign in this was, that the whole picture might cor-'^ 
rcfpond to the tomb of Neoptolemus. Homer, indeed, 
every where ca|ls Neoptolemus the fen of Achilles ; but 
the Cyprian verfes teftify that he was called Pyrrhus by 
Lycomedes, and that the name of Neoptolemus was given 
to him by Phoenix, because Achilles was vety young when 
he firft engaged in war. 

An altar too is painted here, and a little boy embracing 
tfa? altar through fear. On the altar there is a brazen 
coat of tijkih At prefent the (hape of fuch coats of mail 
as this is very rate 5 but they were ufed in former times. 
In this coat of mail there are two pieces of btafs, one of 
which ferves to fallen it to the bread, and the parts about 
the belly, and the other defends the back : the anterior 
part of this coat of mail they call guajon^ and the hinder 
part prefegon. It appears too to be a fuilicient defence for 
the body without a fhield. On this account. Homer re- 
prefents the Phrygian Phorcys fighting without a ihield^ 
becaufe he ufcd a guahth^cxy or ^qIIoiv coat of tnaiL I be-^ 

Vt>t. m. N held 
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held the image of this coat of inail in the pidure of 
Polygnotus. And in .the temple of Ephefian Diana, Cal- 
liphon the Samian has painted certain women adapting 
the hollow parts of a coat of mM to Patroclus. Polygnotus 
. likewiie has painted in this pifture Laodice (landing be- 
yond the altar. I do not know of any poet that has 
mentioned her among the Trojan captives ; and it ap- 
pears to me very probable that ftie was difmifled by the 
Greeks. Homer, indeed, in the Iliad, evinces that Mene- 
laus and Ulyflcs were entertained by Antenor, and that 
Laodice was married to Helicqion the fon of Antenor. 
Lefcheus aflerts, that Helicaon being wounded in the noc- 
turnal engagement, was known by Ulyffes, and freed from 
the danger of the fight. It may therefore be eafily be- 
lieved, that neither Agamemnon nor Menelaus would a& 
in an hoftile manner towards the wife of Helicaon. How- 
ever, Eupherion Chalcidenfis aflerts things rcfpcfting 
Laodice, which are utterly void of probability. After 
Laodice there is a ftone prop, on which there is a brazeix 
laver. Riedufa fits on the ground, holding this prop with 
•both her hands. Any one may rank Medufa among the 
daughters of Priam, who has read the ode of Himeraeus. 
Near Medufa there is an old woman with her hair (haven 
to the (kin ; or perhaps this niay be an eunuch. She 
holds a naked infant on her knees : and the infant is re- 
prefented holding bis hand before his eyes, through fear. 



CHAP. 
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With fefpect to the dead bodies ih the piSiire, 6ne 
of them is Pelis, who is naked, and is thrown on his fide, 
beneath him Eidneus and Admetus-liej having .on thdr 
coats of mail. Lefchcus informs us, that Eioneus was flain 
by Ncoptolemus,- and Adftictus by Philoftetcs. AboTC 
thefe thve arc dtbet dead bodies. Under the lavcr Lco- 
critus the fon of Eolydamas lies, who was flahi by Ulyfffes. . 
Above Bioneus and Admetusis Corocbus, the fon pf 
Mygdon. There is a noble monument of this Mygdon 
in the borders of the Eftorean Phrygians : and from him 
poets denominate the Phrygians, Mygdonians. Coroebus 
came to the wedding of CafTandra j and^ according to 
general report, was flain by Neoptolcmus. Lefcheiis fays 
that he was flain by'Diomed. Above Corccbus afe Priam^ 
Axion, and Agenor. Lefcheus informs us, that Priam was 
nbt flain at the altar of Hcrcean Jupiter, but being dragged 
from the altar was beheaded by Ncoptolemus, when he 
met him before the doors of the palace. With refpedt to 
Hecuba, Stefichorus, in his poem on the deftruftion of 
Troy, fays that flie was tranfported by Apollo to Lycia. But 
Lefcheus fays, that Axion was the fon of Priam, and that. 
he was flain by Eurypylus the fort of Eu*mon* The fame 
poet too aflerts that Neoptolen^us flew Ageiior. And 
hence it appears, that Echeclus the fort of Agertbr was 
flain by Achilles, and Agenor himfelf by Ncoptolemus. 
Sinon the companion of Ulyfles and Anchialus ate car- 
tying out the dead body of Laomedon. Anothet dead 
body is painted here^ whofe name is Erefus. I do not 
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know of any poet that has mentioned Erefus and Lao- 
medon in his verfes. Here too the houfe of Antenor is 
reprcfcnted j ttd over the veftibuie of it the flcin of a 
leopard is fufpended. This was hung up as a fignal to the 
Greeks, that they fliould not injure the houfe of Antenor. 
Theano likewife is painted with her foiis. One of thefe, 
GlaucuSy fits on a coat of mail joined together with hol- 
low parts ( and Eurymachus fits on a (lone. Near him 
Hands Antenor, and after him follows Crino the daughter 
of Antenor. She holds in her arms an infant boy. All 
thefe are painted with forrowful countenances. Servants 
are placing a chefl: and other furniture on an afs : and a 
little boy fits on the ^fs. In this part of the pi£ture there 
is the following elegy of Simonides : 

The trtift Polygnotus, for his fire 
Who claims Aglaophon, in Thafut born. 
Painted the captur'd tower of Troy. 



CHAP. xxvm. 

1 HE other part of tlie pifture, which is on the left 
handy reprefents UlyiTes defcending to Hades, that he may 
confult the foul of Tirefias about his fafe return to his na- 
tive country* The particulars of the painting are as fol- 
low: — A river prcfents itfelf to the view, which is evidently 
AchwEon..^ Reeds are feen in this river, and fifhes vrhoft 
forms are fo obfcarc that you might conjecture they were 
rather (hadows than fiflics. There is a fhip too in this 
river, and a ferryman ftanding by its oars. Polygnotus, as 
it appears to me, in this part of the pi£lure had an eye to 

the 
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the poem called Minyas, in which there are the follpwin|^ 
verfes upon Thefeus and Pirithous : • 

*' Old Charon, in his veiTcl filL'd with fhades 
Refias'd thefe living heroes to admit. "^ 

r Hence Polygnotut has repxffented Charon as an old man. 
The pcrfon-s in this veflel cannot be very clearly difcemed* 
However, Tellis, who is very young, is among thefe, axM 
Qeoboea asryet a virgin. On her knees fhe fupports a cifta, 
or cheft, refembling fuch as are ufed in die folemn fef* 
tivab of Ceres. With refpeci to Tellis, I have only heard 
thus much, that the poet Archjiiochus was his great 
grandfon. They fay that Cleoboea was the firft that 
brought the myfteries of Ceres from the illa&d Pards ta 
Thafui. On the banks of Acheron, an aJSair is repr^ 
fented, which deferves to be particularly no^ced. A liftlfi 
below Charon, ' a fon who had behaved unjufljy to his 
father, is ftrangled by his father. For the ancients very 
much reverenced their parents, as may be inferred from 
other examples, and from the a£bions of thofe in Catana, 
who are called tie pious. For when this city was fet on 
fire by mount j£tna, thefe paid no attention to the pre- 
fervation of their filver and gold, but one of them took up 
his father in his arms, and the other his mother, aqd Atd 
with* them out of the city. Through the rapid fury how- 
ever of the fire, they found great difficulty in making 
their efcape i yet notwithdanding this, they did not leave 
their parents, but paiTed through the dream of fire, which,^ 
as they fay, feparated itfelf into two parts, and neither in-* 
jured them nor their parents. Thefe youths arc Wen at 
prefent honoured by the Catanxans. . « 

In this pi£lure of Polygnotus, near the man who injuied 
|iis father, and i$ on this account punifhed in Hades, there 

N3 ^ is 
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h a man. fuflTering puniflimcnt for facrilege. A woQian 
well acquainted with poifons, and other inftruments of 
punifliment, is ra)refcntcd tormenting him. Men there*, 
fore at that tfle were* remarkably pious towards the 
gods: and this tl>e Athenians evinced when they took the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter among the Syracufans j for 
they .did not move any of the facred ofFerings, and fuffered 
the Syr^ctlfan prieft who guarded the ofFerings ftill to 
eontinub his office. This too the Mede Datis evinced s 
for having found a (latue of Apollo in a Phoenician (hip, 
J he immediately gave it to the Tanagneans to be carried 
back to Delium* So that at that time all men venerated 
m divine nature; and Polygnotus well knowing this^ 
painted the man fufiering in Hades for facrilege. Abqvd 
thofe which we have now enumerated is Euryhomus^ 
who, according to the Delphic interpretersr of focrcd con-r 
cems, is one of the daemons belonging to Hades, and who 
cats the flefli of dead bodies, fo as to leave the bones 
quite bare. However, neither Homer in the Odyffey, nor 
the poetical compofition which is called Miny«, nor the 
verfcs which are denominated Nofioi, or the Return (for in 
thefc there is an account of Hades and its terrors), make 
any mention of the dxmon Eurynomus. I (hall therefore 
defcribe the figure of Eurynomus as he appears in this 
piSure'. His colour is between azure and black, and is 
like that of flies which irifeft meat. He fhews his teethj 
and fits on the fkin of a vulture. Auge and Iphimedea from 
Arcadia prefcnt themfelves to the view after Eurynomus. 
Auge came to MyCa, which is near Teuthras, and is faid 
to have brought forth a fon the mod like his fatlier, of 
all the women with which Hercules was conncfled. Bu| 
the Carians in Myleflx pay great honours to Iphimedea. 
a CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIX. ^ 

Above thofe which I have now numerated, this piilurc 
contains a reprefentation of the companions of XJlyfTes, • 
Perimcdes and Eurylochus, carrying vi£kims 5 and thcfe 
arc black rams. After thcfe there is a man featcd 5 and " 
the infcription (hews that he is Ocntis. He is reprefented 
twifting a rope : and a female afs ftands by him, who eats - 
the rope as faft he twifts it. They fay that this Ocnus 
was an induftrious man, who had an expenfive wife ; and 
that whatever he coUefted by his induftry, (he foon after ^ 
found means to confume. They are of opinion, therefore, 
that Polygnotus defigned to reprefent this affair by the 
rope-maker and his afs. I know, indeed, that the lonlans, 
when they fee a man very induftrious, but at the fame 
time labouring without any emolument, fay that he twifts 
the rope of Ocnus. Diviners, too, who prophefy from 
the flight of birds, call a certain bird Ocnus : and this 
bird is the largeft and moft beautiful of herons, and at the 
fame.time is very rare. Tityus too is painted in this pifture; 
and is reprefented as no longer punifhed, but perfe£i;ly 
wearied out with uninterrupted punifhment. There is 
likewife a certain obfcure and imperfed image. On turn- . 
in^ your attention to the other parts of the piAure, you 
will fee Ariadne very near the man who twifts the rope: 
She fits on a rock, and looks at her fkfter Phaedra: and' 
her body, is fufpended by a rope which ihe holds with 
both her hands. Indeed the particulars refpe^bing the 
death of Phaedra are here fignified in a more becoming 
manner. But Bacchus took away Ariadne from Thefeus, 
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^either Afough the interference of fpme divine power, o9 
by ftratagem, as his naval forces were much fuperior to 
thofc of Thefcus. This Bafcchys, tpo, in piy opinion, wa§ 
the fame vt^ith the one who firft led an army xq the Indies^ 
and firft raifed bridges over the Euphrates, in that part 
of the pity whiph is called Zeugma, and where even at 
prefcnt a rope is prefervcd, made of vipe and ivy twigs, 
which Bacchus is faid to haye ufed when he biiilt the 
bridges. . Many things indeed are reported concerning 
Bacchus, both by the Greeks and Egyptianfu 
, Under, Phaedra Chloris reclines on the knees of Thyia. 
He who aiTerts that a great friendfhip fubfiftefl '^tween 
thefe women, while living, will certainly not err. This 
Chloris was a native of Orchomenus in Boeotia : and i% 
is faid by fome that (he married Neleus the fon of Nepr ^ ' 
fune, at that time when Neptune had connexion with 
Thyia. Procris the daughter of Erechiheus ftands ne%f 
Thyia : and after her you may fee Clymene; with he? back 
towards Thyia. In the poem called Noftpi, it is faid tha^ 
Clymene was the daughter of Minyas, and that^ihe wa$ 
piarried to Cephalus the fon of Peion, by whom flie had 
Iphiclus. Of Procris it is univerfally faid, that b?fore» 
Clymene (Ik was married to Cephalus, and ^at Ihe wa^ 
f\fiin by her hufband. In the more interior part of the 
pi£lure, after Clymene you may fee the Theban Megtra^ 
who viFas tlie wife of Hercules. She was however at 
Ien|rth di&iilTed by Hercules, in cpnfeguence of his being 
dfppriyed of all the children which he bad by he^, and be^ 
Ikving that his conne£Hop with« he^ was inaufpicious* 
Above the. heads of thofe women we have juft mentioned, 
is (he. daughter of Salmoneus fitting on a ftone. Eriphyle 
|tafida inear her, and raifes the extremities of her finger^ 

through 
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tiiTDog^ her garmcrtt to her neck. You pzj conjc£lurct 
' ^hat Ihe holds a nepklace in that hand iv^ich is concealed 
In the folds of the garment* Elpenor is reprefented above 
priphyle ^ind Ulyfles kneeling, and holding a fword over 
a ditch. The prophet Tircfias approaches to the ditch ; 
^nd after Tirefias, Anticlea the mother of Ulyfies Is feea 
fitting on a ftone. Elpenor is covered with a mat made 
of bulruiheSf after ^he manner of failorsj inftea^ of a gar« 
inenL Thefeus and Pirithous fit on a throne below UlyflTes : 
and of thefe Theseus holds the fword of Pirithous, and 
his pwn fwordj in both hi« hands ; but Pirilhoua looks at 
the fiords, ;|nd fe^ps to be indignant that he has bo 
weapons to ^ccompliih his daring enterprife. PanyaGs 
afierts in bis verfes, that Thefeus and Pirithous were not 
bound to the throne like captives, but that a ftone grew 
to their Ikin, ^nd ferved ini):ead of bonds. Homer in bodi 
^is poems mentions the celebrated friendihip of Ihefeu^ 
^ad l^irtthous. For ITiyfles thus fpeaks to the Phseacians ^ 

** Th* ilkftrious Thefeus' and Pirithous' Ihadcs, 
Fam'd fons of gods, I then perhaps had feen." 

And in the Iliad, Ne(lor, when he exhorts Agamemnon 
and Achilles to lay afide their enmity, thus fpeaks: 

** A godlike race of heroes pnoe I knew. 

Such as no more thefe «ged eyes iball view I 

Lives there a chief to match Pirithous' fame, ^ 

Pryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathlefs name ; 

Thefeus endued with more than mortal mighc» 

Pf Polyphemus like the gods in fight ?" 
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CHAP- XXX. 

After tlicfe Polygnotus has painted the daughters of 
Pandarus.' Homer, in the fpeeches of Penclope> fays, that 
through the anger of the gods, their parents Aed while 
Aey were virgins, and that thus becoming orphans they 
were educated by Venus. That they likewife received other 
benefits from other goddeffes ; as for inftance, fufficient 
prudence and beauty of form from Juno, tallnefs from 
Diana, and fuch works as are adapted to the female fex 
from Minerva. Lafl:Iy> that Venus afqended to heaven, 
and obtained from Jupiter profpcrous nuptials for the vir- 
gins I but that during the abfence of Venus they were 
feiz^d by the harpies, and delivered up to the Furies. . 
And fuch is the account given of them by Homer* Byt 
Polygnotus has crowned them with flowers, and has re- 
prefented them playing with dice. The names of thefe 
women were Camiro and Clytie. It appears, too, that 
tScir father Pandanis was a Milefian, from Miletus a 
Cretan dty, and the aflbciate of Tantalus, both in his 
theft, and fraudulent oath. After the daughters of Pan- 
das, Antilochus is feen, with one of his feet on a ftone> 
aikd holding his head with both his hands. Agamemnon 
focceeds Antilochus ; and he is reprcfented leaning with 
lis left arm on a fceptre, and holding a wand in his 
hands. Protefilaus fits looking at Achilles \ and Patroclus 
ftands above Achilles. AH thefe are beatdlefs except 
Agamemnon. Phocus is painted above thefe, who appears 
to be quite a youths together with lafcus, who has a beard, 
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•nd W endeaTOuring to take o£Fa ring from the left hand. 
Snger of Phocus ; and this for the following reafdn : 

When Phocus the fon of .£acus pafied over from 
.Sgina to that country which is now called Phocis, and 
obtained the government of that part of the continent, 
lafcus contraded a great friendfliip with him, and gave 
him things fuitable to his dignity, and a ftone feal fet in 
gold. But Phocus not Jong after this returning to .^Igina, 
loft his lif^ through the ftratagems of Peleus, On this 
account, therefore, in the pi£ture, lafcus is deGrous that 
the feal ihay be confidered as a monument of 'his friend- 
ihip ; and Phocus very readily fufiers him to take it off 
his finger, that he may prove his friendfliip by (hewing it. 
Above thefe is Mxra, fitting on a ftone. In the poem 
called Noftoi, it is faid that fhe died while (he was a vir- 
gin I and that (he was the daughter of Proetus, who was 
the fon of Therfander, and the grandfon of Sifyphus. 
/ fter M^aera, you will fee Aftaeon the fon of Ariftacus, 
and his mother, holding the fawn of a hind in her hands, 
and fitting on the (kin of a hind. A hunting dog ftands 
near her \ and this on account of the life of ACtxon, and 
the manner of his death. If again you look to the lower 
parts of the pifture, you will fee after Patroclus, Or- 
pheus fitting on a certain hill, with a harp in his left hand, 
and in his right hand the leaves of a willow-tree. He is 
reprefented leaning on the trunk of this tree. The grove 
itfcif appears to be facred to Proferpine, and abounds, as 
Homer rcprefents it, with poplars and willows. The 
figure of Orpheus is Grecian j and neither his garment, 
nor the covering on his head, is Thracian. Promedon 
Jeans on the other part of the willow. 

jSomc are of opinion that thiH^liamc was introduced by 

Polygnotus, 
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FblygnOhxs^ as if ke had found it in fome- poem. Otbers, 
^ain fay, that Pwmcdon wa» a Grecian, who was very 
iefiroua of hearing all kindfr of mufic, and particttlarly 
rf>at of Orpheus. In this part of the pidiure too is Sche* 
£ftd) who led the Phoccnfes to Troy : and after him is 
IPetias fitting on a throne, and whofe beard is equally 
lioary Mtlt his head. He is reprcfented looking at Or-» 
pheu$. But Schedius holds a dagger in his hand, and is 
opowncd with grafs. Thamyris, whofe fight is dcflroyed^ 
fits near Pelias. His whole figure is that of a bumble ab- 
je^ man %, his haif too and beard are thick and long. Near 
Va feet there is a lyre, which appears to have been 
* ti^Town down, the bent parts of which are broken, ani 
the chords are burft. , Above him is Marfyas fitting pa 
^ ftone^ and near JM^rfyas, Olympus ftands, who is a 
boy in the flower of hia youth, and has the figure of. one 
learning to play on. the pipe. The Phrygians who inhabit 
Celsense are of opinion, that the river which runs through 
their country was once this Marfyas. They add, that 
tiarfyas invented that melody of the pipe which the 
Greeks call Mtrtroosy or hanmuy facred to the n»th^ of the 
guif g and that be afiifted them when they were attacked 
ky the Gauls, both by means of the water of the riycr 
Marfya$, and the melody of his pipes* 



CHAP. XXXI, 

1 F you again look to the upper parts of the pifluie^ yoo 
will fee in a contintied feries, Salaminian Ajax next to 
Adxon, and afterwards Palamedes and Therfites play- 
ing with dice> which wer^nvcnted by Pala^aedes. The 

other 
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other Ajax is looking at them while they are playing. The 
colour of this Ajax is that of a fea-faring man ; and his 
body is yet wet with the foam of the fea. Polygiiotus 
feems to hare colle£led the enemies of Ulyflcs into one 
place. But the reafon why Ajax the fon of Oileus hated 
Ulyfles, was becaufe Ulyfles advifed the Greeks to ftone 
Ajax to death, for the daring wickednefs of his conduft 
towards Cafiandra. I know too from the Cyprian verfes, 
that Palamedes, when he once went a-filhingi was drowned 
by Ulyfles and Diomed, A little above Oilean Ajax, Me- ' 
leager the fon of Oeneus is painted, and appears to be 
looking at Ajax. Ail thefe except Paiamedes have beards. 
With refpe£t to the death of Meleager, Homer informs 
usj that he was deftroyed by one of the Furies, through 
the imprecations of Althaaa. But the poem called the great 
JEaeaf and likewife the verfes which arc denominated 
Msftyas, fay, that the Curetes were afliftcd by Apolb 
againft the iEtolians, and that Meleager was ilain by' 
ApoUo. With refpcft to the firebrand, too, as that it wa« 
given by the Fates to Althaea, that Meleager would nc* 
ceflarily die when it was confumcd by fire, and that Al- 
thaea in a fit of anger burnt it — thefe particulars wete 
firft of all defcribed by Phrynichus the fon of Polyphrad- 
xnon, in the drama Pleuron : 

" DcftinM to a horrid fate 
Through his vengeful mother's hate i 
Through her machinations dire, 
He was picrc'd to death by fire, 
By a brand's devouring flame. 
Kindled by the fraudful dame." 

Howerer, Phrynichus docs not fay much rcrpcaing 
this affair^ which it might be fuppofed he would bare 
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done, if it had been his own invention. And hence At 
appears to me, that he juft mentions this circuraftanoc 
as a thing well known to all Greece. In die loweft parts 
of the pifture, after the Thracian Thamyris, y6u will fee 
Heftor fitting with both his hands on his left knee, and 
exhibiting the appearance of a man oppreflcd with forroW. 
After him is Memnon fitting on a ftone ; and clofe by 
him is Sarpedon leaning with his face on both his hands. 
But one of the hands of Memnon is placed on the (boulder 
of Sarpedon. And all thefe have a beard. In the robe 
of Memnon too birds are painted : and thefe birds are 
called Memnonides. The inhabitants of Hellefpont fay " 
that thefe birds, on ftated days every year, fly to the fe- 
pulchre of Memnon, and dig up every part about the tomb 
that is void of trees and grafs, and afterwards fprinklc 
fuch parts with their wings which are wet ^ith the water 
of the river ^fepus. Near Memnon there is a naked 
j£thiopian boy, becaufe Memnon was a king of the 
Ethiopians. However, he came to the Trojan 5var, not 
from -^Sthiopia, but from Sufa a Perfian city, and the 
river Choafpes ; having vanquilhed all thofe nations which 
are fituated between Sufa and the Choafpes. The Phry- 
gians too, even at prefent, fhew a road through which he 
led his army at that time when he was fele£ling the 
fhortcft paflages. This road is cut through defert places. 
Above Sarpedon and Memnon, Paris is painted, as yet a 
beardlefs youth. He is reprefented clapping his hands 
after tlie manner of ruftics ; and you may conjec^^re, that 
by this clapping he calls Penthefilea. Penthefilea too is 
looking at Paris ; and by her countenance fhe appears to 
defpife him, and to confider him as a man of noeilima- 
tion. But the figure of PentheGlea is that of a virgta, 

with 
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with a bow like thofe in Scythia, and with the fldn of a 
leopard thrown about her flioulders. 

Above Penthefilea there arc certain pcrfons carrying 
water in earthen urns full of holes.' One of thefe rc- 
ferables a virgin in the flower of her youth, but the other 
appears to be more advanced in age There is no infcrip- 
tion on each of theft; women \ but a common infcriptioa 
on them Ihews that they are of the number of the unini* 
tiated. The women that are above thefe are, CaUifto 
the daughter of Lycaon, Nomia, and Pero the daughter 
of Neleus. For thw laft, Neleus demands an ox of Iphl-i 
clus as a fponfal gift. CaUifto has the hide of a bear for 
her bed-covering ; and her feet arc placed on the knees of 
Nomia. I have before (hewn that, according to the Ar- 
cadians, Nomia was one of the nymphs belonging to 
their country. According to poets, indeed, nymphs Uv« 
a great number of years, but yet are not entirely exempt 
from death. After CaUifto and the women that are with 
herj there is a reprefentation of a precipice, to ^hc fum- 
mit of which Sifyphus the fon of, jEoIus endeavours to 
roll a ftone. In the fame part of the pi£ture thert are x 
large veflfcl, an old man, a boy, and Women fitting on a 
ftone. One of thefe, of the fame age with the old man, 
ftands by him ; but the others are carrying vrater. You 
may conjeclure that the old woman is pouring out the 
remains of the waiter from the perforated veffel,' into the 
large veflcl again. It appears to me, that thefe perfons 
defpifed the Eleufinian myfteries. For the more ancient 
Greeks confidered thefe myfteries as much fuperior in 
dignity to all other inftitutions, which lead to piety, as 
gods are to heroes. Below this large veflel, Tantalus is 
reprefented fuiFcring thofe punifliments which are men«> 

tioned 
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• tioned by ttomcrj and befides thefe, he is tcmficd kft d 
Aone which hangs over his head fliould fall on him* It 
is evident that Polygnotus followed Archilochus in this } 
but I cannot tell whether Archilochus was inftrufled in 
the particulars belonging to this ftone by others* And 

• fo numerous arc the figures, and fuch the elegance of the 
picture which the Thhfian artift painted* 



CHAP. XXXIL 

A THEATRE, which defervcs to be inCpcStcA, jbins td 

. the enclofure of the temple. And on afcending from the 

, enclofure» yoTi will fee a fts^ue of Bacchus which was de* 

dicated by the Cnidians. In the upper part too of the 

city, there is a ftadium, which is built of fuch done as 

the mountain ParnaiTus abounds with ; and this remained 

. to the time of the Atlienian Hcrodes, who adorned it 

with Pentelican (lone. And fuch- are the particulars of 

things remaining even at prefent at Delphos, and which 

deferve to be mentioned. On proceeding from Delphos 

. to the fummits of Parnafilis, at the diftance of about 

fixty ftadia, you will fee a brazen ftatue : and for a man 

not heavily clothed^ there is a road here, by which he 

may defcend either with a mule or a horfc to the ca-» 

vem Corycium. This cavern was thus denominated from 

the nymph Corycia, as I have a little before (hewn. Of 

all the caverns that I l^ve ever feen, I confider this as 

the moil admirable. For^ indeed, no one would wifii 

• to difcovcr the number of caverns on maritime coafts, 

. and in thp profuddities of the fca ; but there are fome 

of 
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of a giteat name Both in Greece and' aodong the Bar« 
barians. Thus the Phrygians that dwell near the rivet 
JPeucella^ and who derive their origin from Arcadia and 
the Azanes, fh^w thofe who travel to their country a ca-. 
rem called Steunos. This cavern is rounds and its alti- 
tude is accommodated to defcenf ; and within- it there is 
a temple of the mother of the gods^ and a ftatue of the 
goddefs. Themifonium is a city above Laodicea^ and is 
inhabited by the Phrygians : and when the army of th^ 
Gauls fpread all over Ionia and the neighbouring coafts^ 
bringing with them deftrudion wherever they came, th^ 
Tfaemifonians fay, that Hercules, Apollo, and Meicury^ 
gave them affiftance ^ and that the rulers of their country 
were admoniihed by thefe divinities in a dfeam, to order 
the men, women, and children, to conceal themfelves in 
a cavern belonging to this city. In remembrance of this 
circumftance, they have placed before the cavern ftatues 
of a moderate fize of Hercules, Mereury, and Apollo i 
and thefe ftatues they call SpelaitMt4 

This cavern is about thirty ftadia diftant from the town | 
and in it there are fountains of water ; but there is 
not any path which leads to it, nor does the light of th^ 
fun penetrate far into it. And befides this^ the greateifi 
part of the roof is very near the grounds Among the 
Magnetse too who dwell near the river Lethseus, therd 
is a place called Hylae : and in it there is a cavern facred 
to Apollo, which for its magnitude does not demand much 
admiration ^ but the ftatue of Apollo within this cavern 
is very ancient, and imparts fttength in every undertab* 
ing* Hence, men that are facred to Apollo leap from 
precipices and lofty rocks without fuftaining any injury | 
and having torn up trees of a prodigious altitude by the 
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roots, carry them with cafe through the narroweft roaJh. 
The cavetn Corycium, however, furpafTes in magtdtiide 
thofe we have mentioned ; and the greateft part of it may 
be defcended into, and this without a light. The roof is 
fufficiently elevated above the ground: and the cavern 
contains many fountains of water ; but a ftill greatcUr 
quantity of water trickles from its top $ fo that the vefti^es 
of drops of water may be fecn throughout the cavern. 
The inhabitants of Parnaflbs are of opinion, that thiis 
cavern- is particularly facred to the Corycian nymphs and 
to Fan. But from hence to the fummits of PamaflTuSj the 
road to a man lightly clotlied is difficult. Tor the fum- 
mits of this mountain are above the clouds \ and the Thy« 
iades, sigitated with divine fury, facrifice on thefe fummifs 
to Bacchus and Apollo. Tithorea too is about eighty 
ftadia diftant from Delphos, to one who is travelling 
through PamafTus. The road is not entirely mountain- 
ous ; but that part of it which may be pafled through by 
carriages is faid to be longer by fome ftadia. As to the 
name of the city, I know that Herodotus,, in that part of 
his hiftory in which he gives an account of the irruption 
oS the Perfians into* Greece, difiers from what is aflerted 
in the oracles of Bacis. For Bacis calls thefe people Ti- 
thorenfes ; but Herodotus fays, that when die Barbarians 
invaded this country, the inhabitants fled to the fummit 
of PamafTus ', and he calls the city Neon, and the fummit 
of Pamafius Tithorea. It appears, therefore, that all the 
country was at firft called Tithorea ^ but that in procefa 
of time, when the inhabitants coUeded themfelves into 
one city, that which was once called Neon came to be 
denominated Tithorea. 
The nati^rcs fay^ that this name was derived from the 
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aymphTitborea, who was one of thofe nymphs that, ac« 
cording to the ancient poets, are produced from other 
trees, and particularly from oaks. But the affairs of the 
Tithoreans, one age prior to mine, were changed by the 
daemon to a worfe condition. At prefent, however, the 
apparatus of a theatre, and the inclofure of a more an- 
cient forum, remain. The particulars in the city, which 
moftly deferve to be mentioned, are a grove, temple, and 
ilatue of Minerva ; and a monument in remembrance of 
Antiope and Phocus. In my account of the affairs of the 
Thebans, I mentioned the infanity of Antiope, through 
the anger of Bacchusj and on what account fbe became 
the vi£bim of divine anger. I fhewed too in the fame 
place, that fhe was married to Phocus the fon of Omy- 
tion, and was buried with him : and befides this, I indi- 
cated what the oracle of Bacis aflerted* both concerning 
this fepulchre, and that of Zethus and Amphion among 
the Thebans. And fuch are the particulars which de- 
ferve to be mentioned in this town ; for there are not any 
belides thefe. A river runs near the city of Tithorea ; 
and the inhabitants of the city defcend to its banks, and 
draw water from it. The name of the river is Cachales. 
The temple of iEfculapius is about eighty ftadia diftant 
from Hthorea : and they call this god Arcbagetas^ or thi 
priffktvai divinity* He is honoured by the Tithoreans^ 
and by the reft of the Phocenfes. Within the inclofure 
there are habitations for fuppliants and the fervants of the 
god : but in the middle of it there is a temple, and a ftone 
ftatue which has a beard, and is about two feet in altitude. 
On the right hand of the ftatue there is a bed. They ztc 
of opinion dut they ought to (acrifice all kinds of viAims 
CO the god| except goats. At the diftance of about forty 
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ftadia ftom this temple of jEfculapius, there 13 an inclofare; 
and in it there is an adytum facred to Ifis. This is the meft 
holy of every thing which the Greeks confecrate to this 
goddefs. For the Tithoreans neither think it proper to 
take up their refidence here, nor to fufier any to enter the 
adytum, except fuch as the goddefs Ifis informs them by 
a dream (he thinks proper to admit. The fubterranean 
gods in the cities above the Maeander a£t in juft the fame 
manner } for they exhibit in dreams the images of thofe 
perfons who they are willing fhould be admitted into 
the adyta. 

But the Tithoreans celebrate the Paneguris of IGs twice 
a year, viz. in fpring and in autumn. And on the third 
day prior to each of thefe public folemnities, thofe that 
are permitted to enter the adytum purify it after a certain 
fecret manner; and always bring into the fame place the 
relics of the vi£lims which were facrificed in the former 
folemnity, and bury them there. This place where they 
bury the relics, is, as far as I can conjeAure^ about two 
ftadia diftant from the adytum. And thefe arc the cere- 
monies which they perform on that day. On the follow* 
ing day they excd pedlars tents from reeds and other 
materials which they happen to meet with. And on the 
laft of the three days, thofe who aflemble in thefe tents 
fell flavcs, and cattle of every kind, together with appa^ 
rel, filver, and gold. After the middle of the day, too, 
they turn their attention to the facrifice. And then the 
more affluent facrifice oxen and (tags ; but the poorer 
fort geefe, and the birds called Meleagrides. But they 
do not think proper to facri(ice fwine ; nor do they em- 
ploy on this occafion (heep or goats. Such vidims as 
they £KTifice they fend into the ^dytum^ where a fimeral 
4 pile 
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pile IS raifed for the facrifice. They reckoifrit neccflary 
too to roll round the viftims linen or flaxen bandages. 
And this is the Egyptian mode of adorning the vi£lims« 
Bift they caufe all the vi£tims which are immolated to pafs 
in the proceflion ; and it is the employment of fome to 
fend them into the adytum, and of others who are before 
the adytum to bum the tents \ after which they fpeedily 
depart, from this place. 

They fay too, that a certain perfon once among the 
number 6f thofe who are forbidden to enter the adytum^ 
and who indeed was a profane man, when the pile was 
enkindled, through curioflty and boldnefs entered the ady* 
tum ; that all parts of it appeared to him to be full of 
fpe£lres i and chat on his returning toTithonea, as foon 
as he had related all that he had feen, he died. I have 
heard things fimilar to thefe of a certain Fhcenician. 
They fay that the Egyptians celebrate the feftival of Ifis 
in that part of the year in which fhe bewails Ofiris ; , 
that then the Nile begins to alcend ; and that the vulgar 
.of the natives fay, that the tears of Ifis caufe the Nile to 
increafe and irrigate the fields. At that time, therefore, 
a certain Roman, who was the praefea of Egypt, pcr- 
fuaded a man, for a fum of ' money, to enter into the 
adytum of Ifis in Coptos. This man returned indeed, 
but died as foon as he had told what he had feen. 
Homer, therefore, appears to fpeak truly when he fays, 
that no man can clearly behold the gods, and at the fame 
time be profperous in his aflairs. But Tithoraea produces 
fewer olives than either the Attic or Sicyonian land. Its 
olives, however, are fuperior both in colour and fwect- 
iicfs to thofe which arc brought from Spain and I(lria» 
Tliey form all various kinds of ointments from thcfe, and 
fend thefe olives as a prefent to Caefar. 

03 CHAP, 
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CHAP. xxxm. 

JdUT ani^er road from Tithorxa leads to Ledon. 
This was formerly reckoned a city; but at prefent the Le- 
dondi have abandoned it^ through the imbecility of their 
afiairSi and about eighty of them refide near the Cephif- 
fus* However, the place x)( their refidence is called Le- 
don ; and they form a part of the Fhocenfian conventioD, 
juft the fame as the Fanopenfes. But from the place 
which is now inhabited near the CephifliiSy to the ruing 
of the former city, there is a diftance of forty ftadia. 
They fay that the city was denominated from one of its 
natives. Other cities too, befides this, have been irre- 
parably injured, through the unjuft conduA of their in- 
habitants. Thus Troy was entirely deftroyed through 
the bafe behaviour of Paris towards Mendaus* Thus the 
Milefians, through the intemperate defire of and lawlcfs 
love of Heftiseus, loft their city, while he was at one time 
willing to reign in the city of Edonis, at another time to 
be the counfellor of Darius, and fometimes to return to 
Ionia. And thus the Ledentii feverely fuffered through 
the facrilegious condu£l of Fhilomelus. But Lilsea is 
diftant from Oelphos about one winter^ay's journey i and 
you defcend to it through Parnaflhs. I conje^lure that 
the diftance is about one hundred and eighty ftadia, A 
fecond unfortunate circumftance from Macedonia op* 
preiTed this city after it was reftored : for, being befieged 
by Demetrius, the inhabitants were obliged to accede to 
conditions of peace, and to admit a guard belonging to 
the enemy within their walls. Nor were they freed from 
this bondage^ till one of the natives^ wbofe name was 
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Patrox^ incited all thofe that were capable of bearing arms 
to riiC) and) having vanquiflied the Macedonians, com- 
pcUed them to abandon the city, and accede to the condi- 
tions which he propofed. And the Lilacans, in remem- 
brance of £9 great a benefit, dedicated his ftatue at 
Delphos. 

But in Lilaea there are a theatre, a foram, and a bath. 
There arc likewife two temples, one of Apollo, and the 
other of Diana. The ftatues in thefe temples are in an up- 
right pofition, were made by Attic artiils, and are of Pen- 
telican ftone. They fay that Lilxa was one of the Naiades, 
that (he was the daughter of Cephifliis, and that from her 
the city was denominated. The fountains of the river are 
in this place ; and the river, rifes firom the earth, not at 
all times quietly, but for the moft part, and particularly 
in the middle of the day, with a loud noife, like the roar- 
ing of a bull. Fox three parts of the year, viz. in ' fpring, 
fummer, and autumn, Lilaea is a temperate region ; but 
tjjie mountain ParnafTus prevents it from being fimilarly 
temperate in winter. A place called Cbaradra, which is 
fituated on a precipice, is about thirty ftadia diftant from 
hence. The inhabitants of this place labour under a great 
fcarcity of water. The river Charadrus fupplies them 
with all the water they have ; and this river, after run- 
ning through {helving places, pours itfelf into the Cephi& 
fus. It appears to me that the town Charadra was de- 
nominated from this river. But the Charadrx have two 
altars in the open air facred to two of thofe who are called 
heroes. Some are of opinion that thefe heroes are the 
Diofcuri } and others fay that they are heroes belonging 
to this country. The land too about the Cephiflus is by 
farthebeft in all Phocis $ and is naturally adapted to the 
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plantation of trees, and the (owing of feeds of every kind ; 
find abounds with excellent paftures. Heace they pay 
particular attention to the cultivation of this part of the 
country. And hence there are fome who think that Ho« 
mer in the following verfe, by the ParapofamH, or ud^ 
hitants of the river ^ does not allude to a city^ but to thoib 
who cultivate the land near the Cephifiiis : 

** And thofe who near divine CephifTus dwell.'* 

This opinion, however, may be confuted^ both by the 
liiftory of Herodotus, and the particulars which are re* 
lated of the Pythiap vi£tories. For the Amphi^iyons firft 
inftituted the Pythian games, and the Parapotamian .£ch« 
n^aeas was the firft th^t in thefe games conquered boys 
in boxing. In like manner Herodotus, when he enume-* 
rates the cities of the Phocenfes which Xerxes burnt^ 
reckons among them the Parapotamians. Thefe peoplci 
however, were not reftorcd by the Athenians ^nd Boeo- 
tians, but were obliged through imbecility, and want of 
money, to betake themfelves to other cities. The ruins^ 
indeed| of this city do not at prefent remain, nor is it 
<jven known where it formerly ftood, 

from Lilaea there is a road of about fixty ftadia in 
lengthy which leads to Amphiclea. The inhabitants of 
this place have corrupted the name of the city : for He- 
rodotus, following the moft ancient reports, calls it Ophi- 
tea I and the Amphiflyons^ when a decree was pafled 
fpr deftroying the cities of the Phocenfes, gave it the nam^ 
pf Pphitea. But the natives relate the following particu- 
lars concerning this city: A certain powerful man, fuf^ 
pelting the (tratagems of his enemies, placed his fon in a 
ye^el fi^ch a^ is ufed for the reception of liquor^ truftinjr 
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tlMt in this place he would be concealed with fecurity. A 
wolf, however, ruflied on the boy in his place of conceal- 
ment; but a ftrong dragon winding himfelf round the vel^ 
fd, defended him from the afTaults of the wolf. The father 
fome time after this came to fee his fon, and fuppofin^ 
that the dragon had deftroyed him, hurled his dart at the 
animal, and, together with the dragon, flew his fon. But 
when he underftood from certain Ihepherds that the boy 
was flain by his own hands, and that the dragon had beea 
the benevolent guardian of his fon, he raifed a funeral 
pile for the dragon and the boy in common : and they faj 
that the place retains veftiges of this funeral pile even at 
prefent, and that the city was denominated Ophitea from 
the dragon. In this city, that which principally deferves 
to be infpefled is an adytum, in which they perform the 
orgies of Bacchus. The entrance to this adytum is vifible, 
but no ftatue belonging to it is apparent. It is faid by the 
Amphicleenfes,that this god predicts to them future events^ 
and affords them remedies againft difeafes. And the di£> 
eafes, indeed, of the Amphicleenfes and neighbouring 
cities are healed through the information imparted to 
them in dreams* But the prieft of the adytum poffeffes a 
divining power, and ufes a divine afflatus. Tithronium 
is about fifteen ftadia diftant from Amphiclea. This 
town is fituated in a plain, and does not contain any thing 
which deferves to be mentioned. From Tithronium to 
Drymaea there is a diftance of twenty ftadia. But where 
the road which leads from Amphiclea to Drymxa joini 
with that which leads from Tithronium, ther^ are a grove 
gnd altar of Apollo, which belong to the Tithronenfes. 
There is likewife a temple here, but it does not contain 
gttiy ftatue. Oq directing your courfe to (he left hand in 

this 
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this part of the country, at the difta^ce of about eighty 
ftadia from Amphiclea, you will arrive at Drymaea, ac- 
cording to the information of Herodotus. The inhabitants 
of this place were formerly called Naubolenfes $ and they 
fay that their city was built by Fhocus the fon of JSacus. 
^t the Drym^i have an ancient temple of Ceres Tbefwo^ 
phoros^ or tbi legijlative deity* In this temple there is a 
ftatue in an upright pofition ( and they celebrate an an* 
nu^l feftiral in honour of the goddefs* 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

KJH all tht cUIes too in Phocis except Delphos, Elatet 
is the greateft. This city is fituated oppoGte to Amphiclea, 
and is diftaat from it about one hundred and eighty ftadia* 
The^eater part of this road is a plain : but near the walk 
of Elataea it has a gradual elevation. Through the flat 
part of the road (he river CephiiTus flows \ and the birds 
called Otides feed on its banks. The Eiataeans defended 
diemfelves againft, and repelled the army of the Macccp 
4onians led by Caflfander. They likewife fled from Taxilus, 
who commanded the army of Mithridates : and for this 
the Romans gave them their freedom, and fuflbred them 
to cultivate their land without paying tribute. There is a 
difpute concerning their origin : but they aflert of them- 
felves, that they were formerly Arcadians. For they faj 
that Elatus the fon of Areas, when the Phlegyans attacked 
Delphos, fought in defence of the god, and afterwards 
took up his refidence together with his forces in Phocis, 
fiud built the city Elatea. Among the cities of Phocis too 
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which the Perfians burnt, Elatea is numbered. And this 
city was afflided with many calamities in common with 
the Phocenfes : the Damon likewife prepared for them 
private misfortunes through the Macedonians. But it was 
through the means of Olympiodorus that the fiege of Caf- 
fander and the Macedonians was rendered ineffe^al, 
Philip, however, the fon of Demetrius, having corrupted 
the principal perfons of the city by gifts, raifed the greateft 
terror in the minds of the common people. But Titus 
Flaminius, being fent from Rome in order to give liberty 
to Greece, declared that he would reftore the Elatxans 
to their ancient polity, if they would only revolt from the 
Macedonians. However, whether it was through the ftu- 
pidity of the common people, or the perfuafion of their 
rulers, they continued faithful to Philip, and fuiFered 
themfelves to be befieged by the Romans, 

Some time after this they fultained the fiege of Taxi- 
lus, who commanded the army of Mithridates and of 
the Barbarians from Pontus ; and for this the Romans 
gave them their liberty. When, too, in my time the Cof» 
toboci, who were a band of robbers, infefted Greece by 
their depredations, and penetrated as far as to Elatea^ 
Mnefibulus, having coUeded a number of chofen men^ 
made a great flaughter of the Barbarians, but fell himfelf 
in the engagement. This Mnefibulus gained other vic- 
tories in the ftadium, and in the two hundred and thirty* 
fifth Olympiad was vidorious in the ftadium, and in the 
repeated courfe with ^ fhield. In Elatea, therefore, near 
the road in which the races are run, there is a brazen 
ftatue of Mnefibulus. The Elateans too have a forum, 
which deferves to be infpedied ; and in ic there is a ftatue 
of Elatus on a pillar. But I am not certain, whether they 
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defigned by this to honour the builder of their city, or 
whether they raifed this pillar as a mark of honour orer a 
fepulchre. They have likewife a temple of iEfcuIapius^ 
in which there is a ftatue with a beard. The names ^ 
thofe who made this ftatue are Timocles and Timarchidcs ^ 
and both of them derived their origin from the Attic 
land. In the extremity of the city, on the right hand, 
diere are a theatre, and an ancient brazen ftatue of 
Minerva. They fay that this goddefs defended them 
againft the Barbarians that fought under the command 
of Taxilus. The temple too of Minerva Cranaea it 
about twenty ftadia diftant from Elatea. The road to 
diis temple is rather fteep, but its elevation cannot be 
perceived by thofe that afcend it. At the end of this 
road there is a hill, which is for the moft part fteep^ 
but which is neither very bulky nor very lofty. On the 
top of this hill is the temple of Minerva ; and in it there 
are porches, and places of habitation in the porches. 
Thofe that minifter to the goddefs dwell here ; and the 
perfon that prefides over the facred concerns in particular 
takes up his refidence in one of thefe habitations. They 
choofe this perfon out of the number of beardtefs yombs^ 
and take care that he refigns his office before he has a 
beard. He performs the office of prieft to the goddefs for 
five continued years ; and during all this time he lives 
with the goddefs, and bathes himfelf in bafons after the 
ancient manner. But the ftatue of the goddefs was made 
by the fons of Folydes, and has the appearance of one 
prepared for a battle. Her ftiield too is faOiioned in imi-> 
tatiott of that among the Athenians which is called the 
ibieid of the virgin. 

CHAP. 
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A MOUNTAINOUS road on the right hand of 
Elatea leads to Abac and Hyampolis. A public road 
likewife leads to the fame cities; and this is the road 
which brings you from Orchomenos to Opus. On pro- 
ceeding therefore from Orchomenos to Opus, and turning 
m little to the left hand, you will fee a road which leads 
to Abas. The inhabitants of this city fay that they came 
to Phocis from Argos, and that their city was denominated 
iirom Abas by whom it was built. They add, that Abas 
was the fon of Lynceus and Hypcrmneftra the daughter 
crf'Danaus. The Abseanstoo have venerated Apollo from 
an early period of time, and once poflefled an oracle of 
the god. But the Perfians did not pay the fame venera* 
tion to this divinity as the Romans did afterwards. For 
the Romans , through their piety to ApoUo, fufFered the 
Ab^eans to ufe their own laws : but the army of Xerxes 
burnt the temple in Abx. The Greeks, however, that op- 
pofed the Barbarians, did not think proper to rebuild the 
temples of the Greeks which the PerCans had burnt, that 
the ruins of them might remain as perpetual monuments 
of hatred between the two nations. Hence, in the border's 
•f the Haliartians, many half-burnt temples yet remain ; 
and among the Athenians in the Phaleric road there is a 
temple of Juno half burnt, and this is the cafe with a 
temple of Ceres in Phalerum. The temple in Abac ap- 
pears to me to have exhibited an appearance of this 
Idnd at that time, till in the Phocic war the Thebans 
Jnunt ^fc fupplianu that had been vanquifted in battle, 
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fled to Abse, and fet on fire the temple which had been 
before half burnt by the Perfians* And hence, at prefent 
this temple is in the moft ruinous condition of all the 
buildings which have been injured by fire. For this temple, 
which had been injured by thePerfian fire, was afterwards 
injured in a ftill greater degree by that of the Boeotians* 
Near this great temple there is another temple, which is 
not fo large: and this waS dedicated by the emperor 
Adrian to Apollo. 

The Absans however have ftatues more ancient than 
their temples, and which they themfelves dedicated. Al 
thefe ftatues are brazen, are in an erefb pofition, and are 
Apollo, Latona, and Diana. The Abxans too have a 
theatre and a forum, both which are of ancient work- 
manfliip. But on returning into the ftraight road to Opus^ 
you will arrive at Hyampolis. The name of this city in- 
dicates the origin of its inhabitants, and the place from 
which they fled to this country. For the Hyantes being 
vanquifhed by Cadmus and his aflbciates, fled from Thebea 
into thefe parts. And at firft, indeed, their city was 
called by the neighbouring people the city of the Hyantes ; 
but in procefs of time it came to be denominated Hyam- 
polis. This city was burnt by Xerxes, and afterwards en* 
tirely fubverted by Philip. Yet notwithftanding this, the or- 
naments of the ancient forum ftill remain— a JBou/guterwtf 
or place ofcon/ultation, and a theatre not far from the gates. 
But the emperor Adrian built a porch here, which bears bis 
name. The inhabitants of this city have but one well ; and 
they have no other water befides this, either for bathing 
or drinking, except the rain water which they coUeft in 
winter. They venerate too Diana beyond all the divini- 
ties^ and they have a temple of this goddefs. But I am 
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not able to defcribe her ftatuey becaufe they only think 
proper to open the temple twice a year* 

They £iy that fuch viftims as are fele£led for Dianl 
are not afflifled with any difeafe, and grow fatter by feed* 
ing than other cattle. But not only the road to DelphoSy 
or DauliS) through Panopeud^ leads from Chaeronea to 
PhociSy and to the road which is called Scifla ; but another 
roady which is rough, and for the mod part mountainous^ 
condu£ls you from Chaeronea to a city of the Phocenfes^ 
which is called Stiris. The length of this road is about 
one hundred and twenty ftadia. The inhabitants of this 
dty fay, that they were formerly Athenians, and thaC 
bdng expelled the Attic land, together with Peteus the 
fon of Omeus by iEgeus, they fettled in this place. They 
add, that the city was called Stiris, becaufe a great part 
of thofe that followed Peteus belonged to the Stirienfes 
But the habitation of the Stirienfes is in an elevated and 
rocky place ; and hence in fummer they are in want of 
water. For they have neither many wells, nor is th* 
water which they afford fit to be drunk. It fenres how* 
ever for baths, and fupplies beads of burthen with driiik. 
The inhabitants indeed fetdi the water which they drink 
from a fountain which is about four ftadia diftant from 
the town, and which is dug out of a rock. They are there* 
fore obliged to defcend in order to obtain this water. lo 
Stiris too there is a temple of Ceres, who is caUed Stiritts* 
This temple is- raifed from crude tiles ^ but the ftatue of 
the goddefs is made of Pentelican ftone, and has torchea 
in its hands. Near it there is another ftatue, which if. 
uctentf and adorned with fillets. 
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x5UT from Stiris to Ambryfius there is a plain roa^# 
which is about fixty ftadia in length* Between the moun<« 
tains here there is a plain : and there are many vines in the 
plain» and plants called ky/gittu Brambles too grow here 
without intermiifion as well as vines. This bramble the 
lonians and the reft of the Greeks call coccoSi OTitie graiA 
nvitb which fcarlet is dyed: but the Gauls above Phrygia 
call it in their native tongue Us. Its magnitude is nearly 
the fame with that of the white thorn, but its leaves are 
blacker and fofter than thofe of the bulrufh. In other 
Tefpefis, however, it refembles the bulri|{h. Its fruit is 
fimilar to that of the folanum or nightfliade, and its mag** 
nitjide is equal to that of bitter vetches. In the fruit too 
of the coccos a fmall animal breeds \ and this animal, if 
it finds a paflage to the air when the fruit is ripe, imme* 
diately takes wing, and exhibits the appearance of a gnat* 
But now before the animal can be conceived they gather 
the fruit of the coccos. The blood too of this infe£t is ufe« 
ful for the purpofe of dying wooL But Ambryfius is fitu^ 
ated under mount Pamafius ^ and the Delphi are beyond 
It. They fay that the city was denominated from the hero 
Ambryfius. TheThebans, in the war againft Philip and the 
Macedonians, furrounded Ambryfius with a double wall % 
and, in raifing it, ufed the ftone which this place aboundt 
with, and which is of a black colour, and very ftrong; 
The meafureof the circumferenceof each wall is but little 
ihort of two paces ; but the altitude of each is about two 

paces 
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))aeed aiid a half, in that part which has not yet fallen. 
The interval between the two walls is about one pacei 
But they negle£led adorning thefe walls with battlements^ 
towers, and other prnamehts which are ufually addecf to 
Walls, tecaufe they were built merely for the purpofes'of 
defence* The Ambryflfenfes too have a forum not very 
large, and many of the ftone ftatues which it contains 
are broken. On dircfting your courfe to Anticyra, you 
will find the toad at firil fteep ; but after you have afcend-> 
ed it for about two ftadia it becomes level. And on the 
right hand of this road there is a temple of Di£^ynnsa!l 
Diana* The Ambryflenfes particularly reverence this god- 
defs : and her ftatue is of ^ginean workmanfliip, aiid is 
made of black ftone. 

All the road from this temple of Diana to Anticyra is 
on the afcent. They fay that the more ancient name of the 
city is CypariiTus ; and that Homer, in his catalogue of the 
Phocenfes, dhoofes rather to cdll this city CypariiTus than • 
Anticyra ; for then it began to be called Anticyra. They 
add, diat Anticyreus was contemporary with Hercides. 
This city lies under the ruins of Medecin. In the begin«» 
nhig too of this account of the PhocenCan affairs, I have 
fliewn that Medeon was one of thofe cities that plundered 
the temple of Apollo. But the Antleyrans were driven 
£rom thdhr country by Philip the fon of Amyntas. Titus 
tlaminius, the commander of the Roman army, fubverted 
their city a fecond time, becaufe they adhered to Philip 
the fon of Demetrius, and king of the Macedonians. But 
Titus w^s fent from Rome to affift the Athenians againft 
Philip. The mountains which are above Anticyra are very 
rocky, and particularly abound with hellebore. And the 
black fort indeed is ufed by the inhabltans as a purgative ; 
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but the other fort, which is white, purifies by a£Hng sM 
,an emetic. The Anticyrans likewife have brazen (latucs 
in their forum. In their haven too they have a temple of 
Neptune of a moderate fize, and which is built of chofen 
ftoncs. The inward parts are of white plader. The ftatue 
in this temple is of brafs, is in an upright podtion, and 
flands with one of its feet on a dolphin* One of its hands 
too is on its thigh, and with the other it holds a tri- 
dent. They have befides two gymnafia. One of thefe 
contains baths j and in the other, which is at fome diftance 
from this, and is ancient, ther^ is a brazen ftatue. The 
infcription on this ftatue (Ignifies, that it is the image of 
the pancratiaft Xenodamus the Anticyran, who was vifto- 
Tious over men in the Olympic games. If this infcription 
therefore is true, it muft follow, that Xenodamus received 
the olive crown, in the two hundred and eleventh Olym- 
piad, and that the Eleans have omitted to mention him 
alone, in their account of the vidlors in the games. Above 
the forum there is a fountain of water in a well: and a 
roof fupported by pillars fcreens this well from the fun. 
A little beyond this well there is a monument raifed from 
fuch ftones as were accidentally found. They fay that the 
fons of Iphitus are buried in this tomb ; that one of thefe 
returned fafe from Troy, and died in his own houfe 5 but 
that the other, Schedius, fell before Troy, and that his 
bones were brought hither. 
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V-/N the right hand of the city, and about the diftancc df 

two, ftadia from it, there is a lofty rock, which is a part 

of a mountain. On this rock there is a temple of Diana; 

and the ftatue of the goddefs which it contains was made 

by Praxiteles, This ftatue has a torch in its right hand, 

and a quiver depending from its ihoulders ; and a dog 

ft^ds on its left fide. The height too of the ftatue fur- 

pafles that of any woman. • A city likewife named Bulis 

borders on Phocis. This city was denominated from 

Buk>n, who brought a colony hither from the cities of 

ancient Doris. The Bulidii form a part of the convention 

of Philomelus and the Phocenfes. There is a diftance df 

eighty ftadia from the Boeotian city Thift)e to Bulis ; but 

from Anticyra through the continent I do not know that 

there is ^ny road ; for between AntiCyra and Bulis there 

are mountains which ard both fteep and rough. Froiii 

Anticyra to the port, a diftance of one hundred ftadia in- 

tcifvcnes. But from the port to Bulis, I conjefture the 

. foot road ir about feven ftadia in length. A torrent in 

this part of the country falls into the fea ; and the natives 

tall this torrent Heracleios, or Herculean. Bulis too is 

fitua^ed on an eminence, to fuch as fail from Anticyra to 

' I/ch«um, a ptomohtory of the Corinthians. More than 

half the inhabitants here lire by catching (hell-fifh for the 

dying of purple. But there are not any ornaments in 

Bulis which deferve much admiration. They have how- • 

ever two templesi one of Diana, and the other of Bac- 
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chus \ and tlie ftatues which they^ contain are made iA 
wood. Whom thefe were made by, I cannot by any means 
conjefture. 

The Bulidii denomiimte that god^ whom they venerate 
above all others, the greateft : and in my opinion, thb is an 
appellation of Jupiter. They have likewife a fduntaun 
which tliey call Saunion. But to Cirrha, which is a haven 
of the Delphi, there is a road from Del]^hos of fixty fta^ 
ivk length. When you defcend inta the plain, you will fiee 
a Hippodrome in which the ecpieftrian Fythiasl gaoses are 
celebrated. With refpe^l to the Taraxippos in 01ympia» 
I have related the particulars concerning it in n»y aeeooitt 
of the Eieap afiairs. But in this Hippodrome of ApoUo^ 
the charioteers fometimes meet with accidents that oeca- 
fion forrow, as the Daemon in every undenaking diftri* 
butes to- men, fometimes profperous^ and fometimea a^ 
verfe events. However, in this Hippodrome tbere is 
nothing which terrifies the hpi^fes, and the origin of which 
might be referred to the anger of fonte hero, or to finne 
other caufe. But the plain which conuncnoes fxtHn 
Cirriia is entirely deftitute of trees, whether they are ua- 
willing to plant any in it through a certain dire execration^ 
or whether this arifes from the inaptitude of the finl. 
They fay that this city, whi<;h is called Cirrlia at prefent^ 
was thus denominated from the nymph Gnhau How* 
ever,. Homer in the Iliad, and in bis hymn to Ap^ld,caBs 
this city by its ancient name CriiTa. 

But in after times, when the inhabitants of Cirrlta a£ked 
in other refpeAs impiouily towards Apolb, and laid waO^ 
the eountry facred to the god, the Amphiclyons' thought 
proper to war on the Cirrhaeans, chofe for the pvrpofe 
GUfthenes the Sicyoniaa tyrant for. their general, ami 
■ * brought 
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%f^Ught SoloA from Athens, that he noigVt aSift tbem bjr 
hk councils. On their confultittg the ora^de too refpeft* 
ing the viAoiy, the Pythian ^oity thus anfwered them ^ 
*' Tou win aothe able to fnhirett die tower of dds city, 
tHl the waves of azure-eyed Amphitrite, founding on th^ 
Uack <ieep, AtaU wafli my grove. "* Solon thesefpce per- 
luaded chem jto confecrate the Cirrhsean land to ApoHp, 
io that the greve of the god «night be near the jCea. He 
likewife employed another ftratagem againft the Qrrh;fc-^ 
ans ; for he turned ^he cdurfc of the tiver Piiftus, vhidi 
ibwed 4nto the city. When the inhabitants too of tl^ 
city refifted dhpir befiegers, drinking -from weUs, and coU 
leding rain water, Solon threw fonoe roots cf heUebove 
into the Pliftus -, and, when he perceived tku iAe w^ter 
was fuffictently infcfted wi#h the pdifon, tumed the river 
again into its ancient channel. The Cirr hadaas therefore^ 
drinking greedily of the water, were affliftcd with a vio- 
lent flux, and were no longer able to guard the walls, fat 
confequence of this the Amphiftyons .took the city, and 
puniflicd the Cirrhaeans for their impiety to the god. 
Then too Cirfha became the haven of the Delphi, This 
rity tikewife contains a temple of ApdHo, Diana, and La* 
tona ; and in it there are large ftatues of Attic workinan" 
ihip. In the fame temple too there is a ftatue of Adraftia ; 
^ut this is not fo large as the other ftatues. 



CHAP. XXXVIU. 

15lTT the land of thofe Locrians who are caBed Osoke 
18 next to Phocis after Cirrha. I have heard different re* 
ports concerning the appellation of thefe LocAsOis. But 
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I will relate all that I have heard. When Oreftheus thf 
fon of Deucalion reigned in this country, a bitch was de« 
livered of a piece ^ of wood, inftead of a whelp. This 
piece of wood Oreftheus buried in the ground ^ and they 
fay, that in the following fpring a vine was produced 
from it, and that from the wood of its branches (oz&t) the 
people were called OzoU. Others again fayj that Neflus, 
who carried the wife of Hercules over the river Evenus, 
did not immediately die of the wound which he received 
from Hercules, but fled to this country ; that he died 
here ; and that the air became noxious from the filthy 
odour of his dead body. There is likewife a third report, 
that a foetid vapour was exhaled from the water of a cer- 
tain river ; and a fourth, that this country abounds with 
afphodel, and that the fmell of it was very predominant. 
It is alfo faid, that the @rft inhabitants of this place were 
autochthones^ or eartb-bom\ and tliat, in confequence of their 
not having yet learnt to weave garments, they ufed to 
cover their bodies, as a defence from the cold, with the 
recent fkins of wild beads ; at the fame time turning the 
hairy part of the hide outwards for the fake of ornament* 
And hence the fmell of their bodies neceflarily refembled 
that of the ikins. But Amphifia is about one hundred and 
twenty ftadia diftant from Delphos, and is the largeft and 
moft celebrated city of the Delphi. The inhabitants pf 
this city have joined themfelves to the -^tolians, in con- 
fequence of being afliamed of the name of the Ozola;. 
Indeed, it is probable thjit Auguftus Caefar fubverted the 
country of the -^tolians, in order to people Nicopolis, and 

. that he caufed a great part of them to migrate tD Am- 
phifla. However, thefe people originated from the Lo- 

. pirians \ Tnii their city (as they fay) was denominated from 
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Amphifla, the daughter of Macareus the fon of -/Eolus, 
and who was beloved by Apollo. 

Thi$ city is adorned with many excellent pieces of 
workmanfliip \ but the monuments of AmphifTa and Aa- 
draemon defervc to be mentioned beyond all the reft. They 
fay that Gorge, the wife of Andraemon^ and daughter of 
Oeneas, is buried here with Andra;nion. But in the tower 
there is a temple of Minerva ; and in it an ered: brazen 
ftatue. They fay that this ftatue was brought by Thoas 
from Troy, and that it belonged to the Trojan fpoils. 
This however I cannot believe. For in the former part of* 
this work, I have {hewn that the Samians, Rhcecus the 
fon of Philaeus, and Theodorus the fon of Telecles, were 
the firit that found out the art of cafting brafs. But I 
have not yet been able to find any of the works of Theo- 
doras which confift of brafs. But in the temple of Ephe- 
fian Diana, as you approach to that cell which contains 
certain pi£lures» you will fee above the altar of Diana, who 
19 called Protothronia, a ftone incjofure. Upon this in« 
clofure there are other ftatues, and an image of a woman 
near its extremity. This ftatue was made by Rhoecus ; 
and the Ephefians call it Night. The ftatue therefore of 
Minerva in AmphifTa is more ancient in its appearance, 
and the art difplayed in its fabrication is lefs polifhed. 
The Amphifleufes too celebrate the myfteries of the 
youths who are called AnaHes, Of thefe gods there are 
various opinions. For, according to fome, they are the 
Diofcuri \ according to others, the Curetes ; and a ftill 
greater number think that they are the Cabiri. Thefe 
Locrians too have other cities. Thus, above AmphifTa, and 
tpwards the continent, is the city Myonia. This city is 

P4 ■ diftan^ 
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diftant from Amphifla thirty ftadia, and the inhabitaiiff 
dedicated a fliield to Jupiter in Olympia* It is likewife 
fituated in a lofty place, and contains a grove and altar of 
the gods called Af«AV&w, or thi mild. Tothcfc divini' 
ties they perform nodurnal facrifices : and they confune 
the flefli of the v^ims in the place where tfaey^facrifice 
before the fun rifes- Above the city too there is a grove 
of Neptune ; and this they call Pofeidofuon. In it there is 
a temple of Neptune ; but it has not at prefent any ftaloe. 
Thefe people therefore dwell above Amphi0a. 

But Oeanthea borders on the fea, and in the neighboww 
hood of this city is Naupadius. All the other Locrian 
cities too, except Amphifla, are in fabje£iion to the Pa- 
trcnfes, who were invefted with this authority by the em^ 
peror Auguftus. In this city Oeanthea there b a temple 
of Venus ) and a littk above the city there is a grove of 
cyprefs and pine-trees. In this grove there are a temple 
and ftatue of Diana. But the paintings on the walk aie 
obliterated by time, fo that not one of them remains for 
infpeflion. I conjedure, that the city was denomimted 
from a woman or a nymph. For as to what pertains to 
NaupaAus, I know it is reported, that the Dorienfes, to- 
gether with the fons of Ariftomachus, built a fleet in this 
place for the purpofe of failing to Peloponnefus ; and that 
from this circumftance the city was denominated* With 
refpeft to the Naupadlians, how the Athenians gave the 
,Mcflenians, who took up their refidence inlthome, when 
Sparta was Ihakcn by an earthquake, Naupa£kis to in- 
habit, which they had taken from theLocrians ; andhow, 
ofter the flaughter of the Athenians at .ffigoi^jotamos, the 
I^ac^dxmpnians cxpclM th? Meflcnians from NaupaSus 
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•Mliefe |)aTtkii}Mft I have copbtiSy related in my aecoust 
of the Meflenbn affairs. The Mefliaaiam, therisCovey 
being obliged to leanre NawpaAut^ibe Locsuois again ioek 
pofleSon of it. 

As to the vcrfes which the Greeks call Naupaftia, they 
are commonly attributed to a Milefian ; but Charon the 
fon of Pytheus fays that they were compofed by the 
NaupaAian Carcinus : and this is our opinion on the fub« 
jeGt. For how can it be reafonable to fuppofe, that verfes 
upon women, compofed by a Milefian, fliould be called 
Naupafiian? But in Naupa£lus there is near the fea z 
temple of Neptune ; and in the temple there is an erc€t 
ftatue of brafs. There is likewife a temple of Diana^ 
which contains a ftatue of white ftone, in the attitude of 
difcharging an arrow. They denominate the goddefs 
^tola. Venus too is honoured in a cavern : and they 
pray to this goddefs on other occafions ; but widows in 
particular requeft of her, that they may be again mar- 
ried* As to the temple of JEfculapius, it is nothing but 
ruins* But at firft it was built by a private man, whofe 
name was Phalyfius. For it happened, that when his eyes 
were fo difeafed that he was almoft blind, the god who is 
worfliipped in Epidaurus fent to him Anyte, a woman re« 
nowoed for compofing verfes, with a letter. Anyte 
ilreamt that ikt received this letter, but, when fhe awoke» 
found it in her hands fealed. She therefore failed toKau* 
pa£his, and ordered Fhalyfius to break the feal, and read 
its contents. And at firft, indeed, he thought it was not 
poflible for him to read the letter, as his eyes were in 
liich ^ difeafed condition } but hoping that it might be 

the 
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die means of procuring him fome aflTiftance from .£fai* 
lapius, he at length opened it^ was immediately cured of 
bis malady, and gave Anyte two thoufand pieces of gcM, 
tsS\tAJl4aeres^ which was the fum fpecified in the letter. 
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Page Z. And Jupiter is feen holding afafircy and TtSofyJ] 
Jupiter 18 every where galled by Homer as well as Orpheui, 
^* the father of gods and nun, ruler and Ung, and thi fuprtme of , 
rulers 9 mtlot )cpiM)»i«r. ** On account therefore of his commawGffg 
or ruling chara^eriftic, he is very properly represented with a 
fceptre, which is certainly an obvious fymbol of command. The 
fymbol of vidory likewife juftly belongs to him, on account of 
his all*fubduing power, which vanquiihes all fnun4ane oppafi« , 
tion, and caufes the war of tl\e univcrfe to terminate in peace* 
Proclus oil the Cratyhis informs us, that his fceptrc according to 
Orpheus was twenty-four meafures in length, by which» fays hcp 
the theologift figniiies his eftabliHiing thofe two divine orders^ 
the cekiUal and fuperceleftialf and bis reigning over two fenes of 
godsy each of which is charadierifed by the number twelve. «}.>«f 

ro axntrrfof ufcu ^a.v o SioXoyc^ viav^vv kdu ttxoa-i fxtl^uf, «$ ^trUn o^ 
Xo»)o( ^olixo^A^y. I only add farther at prefent, that Jupiter, ac- 
cording to his firft fubfiflecce, is the Demiurgus or artificer of 
Xbe world, and that he is received from thence into all the follow- 
ing orders of gods. Hcnpe, there are various Jupiters who 
prefide over the different parts of the univerfc, and all of whom 
are fufpended from the fir ft, Jupiter the Demiurgus, fo as to form 
various links of that divine chain, which, on account of iti 
§ncorrftftibk nature, is beautifully called by }^iqsx a golden chain. 

The 
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The fame muft be underilood of every other divinity, confidered 
according to his higheil fubfiftence ; viz. that various other dtvi* 
nities of the fame charaderiftic proceed from him into the partt 
of the worid: and if the reader carefully attends to this theory, 
when he xeads Homer, or the fables of any other ancient theolo* 
gical poet, and ie able to apply it properly, he wiU find that the 
theology of the ancients is founded in a theory no lefs beautifully 
conneded than aftonifliingly profound ; no lefs enchanting than 
fcientific ; no lefs true than marvellous and myftic. See more 
concerning this moft important fubje£^, in my Notes on theCra- 
tyltts, and Introdu^ion to the Parmenides of Pkto-; m my 
Tranflation of Salluft on the Gods and the World ; and of the 
Emperor Julian's Oration to the Sun, and to the Mother cf the 
Gods. 

Page 4. The godileffes eaSeJ GenetyOiks.] The SdioKill upoo 
Ariftophanes informs us that GenetylUt is an epi^t of^^eMm, 
and that ^e is fo called becaufe fhe prefides over Ae t^mrmti^ 
of animals. Perhaps therefore, as there are two Veaiues^ as we 
Ihall fee hereafter, the Genetyllides are ihefe two. 

Page 6. Andvflacchus holding a t&rcL ] There is great pro- 
priety in reprefenting lacchus or Bacchus vrith a towh \ £m- 
^cchus xi the mundane infelkB ; and fire with the ancients was 
Tery properly confidered as a fymbol of intelMf from its tendiag 
upwards. 

F^ge t.-^^nidthis Bacchus they call Me^omems^JThe Orphic 
theologtfts, as I have flicwn in p. 101 of the Diflcrtation prefisedto 
my Tranflation of Orpheiis's Hymns, called the intellc6k of each 
of the celeftial fpheres, by fome one of the appellations of Becdhus, 
and the foul, or animating part of the fphere, by the name of 
one of the Mufes. Agreeably to this, in the ofb of the fun, they 
called the intelh^ive party Trietcricus Bacc&usyVnA thtammatmg 
part Melpomene* But as' the inteUef^ and foul of the fun, andfo 
of every other orb, form one divine nature, fiom their admirable 
pnion with tach other, die intellect of ^his fphere i^ayl^ juftly 

called 
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<dbd Jfe^menM : and it would be hj no means improper to 
CiQ the aaittating port TriOeric. 

Page 7* They report indeed^ that the father ofErlchth&nhUf &r.3 
The bhlca of the ancients are, in their lecrct meaning, utiitty 
mad eonftrudion, the moftbeautifnl and admirable pieces of comr 
pofition which the mind of man is capable of framing, thougk 
nothing has been fo little underftood, or fo fliamefully abufed. 
Of the tmth of this obfenration, the reader whofe mind has 
been enlightened by true fdence wiH be &lly convinced by the 
following explanation drawn from ancient fources of the &bfe 
alluded to by Fanfiuiias in this part* Previous to which it wiU 
be proper to obierve, that the Gr& caufe, accordii^ to the Pytha- 
gorean and Placonic philofophers, on account of his tranicendent 
fimplicity, was called the one^ this name being adapted the beft of 
all others to a nature truly ineffable and unknown. But it if 
iBpoffible that fuch a nature could produce this vifible world 
without mediums, fince, if this had been the cafe, all things muft 
have been like himfclf, natures incffiible and unknown. It it 
viKoeffiiry, therefore, that there ihould be certain mighty powers 
between the firiibcaufe and us : for we in reality are nothing more 
than the dregs of the untverfe. Thefe mighty powers, from their 
furpafling iimilitude to the fird god, were very properly called 
by the ancients gods ; and' were confidered by them aa perpe- 
tually fubiifting in the moft admirable and profound union with • 
each other, and the firft caufe ; yet fo, as amidft this union to 
prefervc their own eflence didinfi from that of the higheft god. 
Henccy as Proclus beautifully obferves, they may be compared to 
trees rooted ui the earth : for as thefe, by their roots, are united 
with the earth, and become earthly in an eminent degree Avith*^. 
out being earth itfelf ; fo the gods by their fummits are pro- 
foundly united to the firft caufe, and by this means are tranfcen- 
rdently iimilar to without being the firft caufe. 

But thefe mighty powers are called by the poets zgaUen ehakp 
onaccount of their conneftion with each other, and incorrup- 
tible 
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tibic natare. Now the firft of thcfc powers you may call tnieU 
leQual ; the fecond vivlfic ; the third Paonianf and fo on» which 
the ancientSi defiring to fignify to ua by names, have fymbolicaiHy 
denominated. Henpe, fays Olympiodorus in MS« Comment, 
in Gorgiam^ wc ought not to be difturbed on hearing fuch 
names as a Saturnian power, the power Jupiter, and fuch-like^ 
but explore the things to which they allude. Thus for infbmcc^ 
by a Saturnian power rooted in the firft caufe, underftand a pmc 
intell^6k : for K^«m( or Saturn is xo^o; nn^^ i. e. • xct^ct^^ or, zpwe 
hUeUea* Hence, fays Olympiodorus, we call thof^ that are purt 
and yirgins, xq^ai* He adds. On this account poets * fay, that 
Saturn devoured his children, and afterwards, again fent them 
into the h'ght, becaufe intelled is converted to itfelf, feeka itfetf, 
and is itfelf fought : but he again refunds them, becaufe intel« 
Ie£l not only feeks, and procreates, but produces into light and 
profits. On this account, too, he is called olaw^ofiar^f, or 
htfleaed counfel^ becaufe an infleded figure verges to itfelf* 
Again, as there is nothing difordered and novel in intelledl, 
they reprefent Saturn as an old man, and as flow in his motion : 
and hence it is that adrologers fay, that fuch as have Saturn 
well fituated in their nativity are prudent and endued with 
intellca. 

Again, the ancient theologifts called Ufe by the n^e of Ju« 
piter, to whom they gave a two-fold appellation ^ and ^mciy 
fignifying by thefe names, that he gives Vtfe through himfelf. 
Farther ilill they aficrt that the Sun is drawn by fourhorfes, and 
that he is perpetually young, fignifying by this his power, which 
is motive of the whole of nature fubje£t to his dominion, his 
fourfold converfions, and the vigour of his energies. But they 
iay that the Moon is drawn by two bulls t by two, on account of 
her increafe and diminution ; but by huUt^ becaufe as thefe titt 
the ground, fo the Moon governs all thofe parta which furround 
the earth- 

• This is affcrted byHcfiod in hi» Thcogony. 

Thai 
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Thia being premiTed, as a fpecimen of the manner m which 
fables are to be underftood, let us confider the meaning of that 
to which Paufanias alludes. According to the fable, then, Vulcan 
falling in love with Minerva, emitted his feed on the earth, and 
from hence fprang the race of the Athenians. . By Vulcan, 
therefore, we mufl underftand that divine power which prefidea 
over the fpermatic and phyfical reafons which the univerfe con- 
tains : for whatever Nature accomplifhcs by verging towards 
bodies, the £une Vulcan performs in a divine and exempt manner^ 
by moving Nature, and ufing her as an inftrument in his own 
proper fabrication : for natural heat has a Vulcanian chara^leiifUc, 
and was produced by Vulcan for the purpofe of fabricating a cor« 
poreal nature. Vulcan, therefore, is that power which perpe« 
tually prefides over the fluctuating nature of bodies : and hence, 
(ays Olympiodorus, he operates with bellows (i»^v^*»?), which 
occultly fignifies his operating in natures {af\trovt9'ruifftf^9n)m 
But hy earth we muft underftand mattery which was thus fymboU- 
cally denominated by the ancients, as we learn from Porphyry de 
Antr. Nymph. By Minerva we muft undcrftand the fummit xo^vfn 
of all thofe intellectual natures that refide in Jupiter, the artificer 
of the world : or, in other words, ihe is that deity which tUuniinates 
all mundane natures with intelligence. The Athenians therefore, 
who are fouls of a Minerval charafteriftic, may be very properly 
faid to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becaufe Vulcan, 
who perpetually imitates the intcllcAual energy of Minerva in his 
fabrication of the fenfible univerfe, imparts to them through this 
imitation tho/e vehicles ^ and thofe J^ermatic reafons through which, 
in conjunftion with matter^ they become inhabitants of this ter- 
reftrial abode. And thus much for the fable alluded to by Pau- 
fanias. For farther information on the moft interefting fubjeds 
difcuflcd in this note, fee my tranflation of the Cratylus, Phaedo, 
Parmenides and Timacus of Plato; my Diflertatioii on the Eleu- 
finian and Bacchic Myfleries j my TranHation of Sallufl on the 

Gods 
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Go^ and the World ; and of the Emperor Julian's Oraticm ia 

the San» and to Uie Mother of the God8« 

Page 9. jfpallo^ whom they denomltuUe JUxicaauJ] Apollo 
i» Ak*k4£UH or the difpcrfer of evil, through the dhinity Fmoh^ 
whomhec^nuins in his efTence^as i» evident from the foUowisg 
liaca in the b^utlful hymn of Proclus to the Sun s 

i.e. 

«• Frooi ttiy blMkl datice, n^r//7i,; ^Mj^ ///; 
Sftlubrioii* P^an biofloms \nH light* 
Health far difiudngi and th ' extended wofid 
With ftreams of harmony iaoozjous fills." 

Page 10* 7be daughters of tie Sun are /aid to have he^iHititd 
the nusfirtune of their brother Phaeton^ The following explana- 
tion is given by the Platonic philofophy of the well known fabltf 
of Phaeton, Phaeton fignifies a comet > by which confiderablc 
parts of the earth are at times defttoyed. But he' is &id to be the 
offspring of the Sun, becaufe a comet, according to the PIa« 
tonifts, is a fubl unary body, confiding of a colIc£kion of dry va^ 
pours, raiiied and fet on fire by the Sun. He is like wife faid to 
have defircd the government of the chariot of the Sun^becaofc a 
comet defires to imitate the circular motion of the Sun. He 
did not keep the track obferved by his parent, becaofe a comet 
does not move in a dir^dion parallel to that of the Sun. He 
was blafted by thunder through the anger of Jupiter, becaofe 
this cotnet was extinguifhed by moid: vapours. On this account 
he is £iSd to have fa]len into the nver Eridanus, becaufe the comet 
was extinguifhed through moifture* He was Umented by the 
Heliades, becaufe the vapour proceeding firom the diflblution of 
5 ths 
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tbe comet flowed downwards^ being of a watry nature, and ill 
this refpe^i correfponding to tears. The Heliades were changed 
into poplar trees, becaufe a juice diftills from the poplar tree 
fimilar to amber i and amber has a golden fplendour; and gold 
IS dedicated to the Sun. The fable therefore obfcurely fignifies 
that the juice of the poplar tree is produced from moifture fimi* 
lar to that which was produced by the difiblution of the comet. 

Page 1 3. Itii rdaledhy Herodotus^ Herodotus in Terpfich.T 
informs us, that it was CliRhenes the Athenian, of the family of 
the Alcmseonidae, who divided the four Athenian tribes into 
ten. 

P*gc 32. Andtooh care thai globular viffebp &c*2 Many of 
the prefent day are of opinion, that 'the (hips of the ancienta 
were of a very inconfiderable fize, though a fmall degree of re* 
fle^on muft convince every unprejudiced mind, that fhips which 
contained many banks of rowers, and great quantities of armed 
men, muft have been very large veflels. But the following ac- 
count of a (hip conftru^ed by Ptolemy Phtlopater, from Plutarch 
in his Life of that great comnumder Demetrius, abundantly proves 
the truth of what I have advanced. ** Before the time of De-^ 
metrius, iays he, there had not been feen a galley with Jif teen or 
Jixtten banks of oars. But after Demetrius, Ptolemy Philopater 
built a prodigious galley of eighty hanks of oars. It was two 
hundred and eighty cubits in length* Its height from the water 
to the top of the ftem was forty-eight cubits. It had four 
iundred mariners, and four thoufand rowers: and befides all this, 
there was convenient flanding for nearly three thoufand foldiirs 
to fight above the decks." It is true that Plutarch adds, this 
unwieldy hulk was •nly fit for (hew, and not for fervice; but it 
affords a very ' convincing proof, that the ancients had concep- 
tions of framing much larger (hips than any of the prefent time; 
and it appears to me, that the fixteen-oared galleys of Demetrius^ 
mentioned by Plutarch, muft have been at leafi as large as our 
firft rate men of war* The reader may fee a large and very en« 

Vol, III. ' Q^ teruining 
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tertaining defcnption of this (hip, though widely di&rent in 
feme particulars from the above account| ia Athenxusy lib. 6« 
cap. 5. 

Page 34. But the truth of this if confirmed by Hotmr^ tfc] It 
n not however the £pirotsthat Homer alludes to, hj a people 
unacquainted with the fea, and who knew not the ufe of fait: 
but asy in the perfon of Ulyfles, Homer has beautifully reprefented 
to us the image of one who paiTes in a regular manner horn a fcn- 
Hblc to an intelleAual life, he very properly defcrib^ him, after 
having braved the ilorms of the ocean, or the dangers and difBcuI- 
• ties attending a life fubordinate to that of intelleffc, as deftincd 
Co arrive among a people to whom the fea was unknown, or, in 
other words, to live a life wholly intellcAual and divine. As Pau- 
fanias therefore was pious, but without philofophy, he could not 
have any conception of the concealed philofophical meaning of 
Homer in the fable of UlyfFes. See more concerning this, in my 
translation of, and notes to, Porphyry's Cave of the Nymphs^ 
in vol. ii. of Proclus on Euclid. 

- Page 3 7 . Pyrrhus received a wound In his head, ] It appears from 
Livy, 1. 29. c. 18. and Plutarch in Pyrriio, that Pyrrhus was flain 
in this manner, as a juft punifhment for his impiety ia plunder- 
ing the trcafuries of the temple of Proferpine. 

Page 39. It was my inteniicny indeed^ Cs'r*] It is a circum* 
fiance remarkably lingular, that the Pythagorean philofbphcr 
Numenius was, as well as Paufanias, deterred by a dream from 
difclofing the Elcufmian myfteries. Before the extindlion of the 
gehuine religion of mankind, indeed, and the introduflion of 
gigGutic if^ftjty, it raull have been highly improper to unfold 
thefe myfteries to all men ; but when delufive faith fucceeded to 
fcientific theology y and dlv'tne myftery was no more, it then became 
neccflary to reveal this moft holy and auguft inltitution* Thi4 
appears to have been done by the latter Platonifb: and from 
fome important pafTa^cs which fortunately yet remain in the 
manufcript Commentaries of thcfe great men on Plat«, I have 

bcea 
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been enabled to unfold the leading partrculars of this interefting 
afiai)-. Thefe particulars the reader may find in my Dtjfertatioti 
on the Eleu/ininn and Bacchic M^erics. 

Page 41. NeartbisisthetmpkofCekftialFentu.'] The Celcf- 
tia! Venus (for there are two Venufcs, as is well known) is that 
divine power which collets together the different genera of 
things, according to one defire of beauty. She is therefore very 
properly faid to derive her fubfiftence from the proUfic power of 
Heaven: for Heaven, as I have (hewn in my notes on the Craty* 
lusy compofes that order of gods which is called by tlie Chaldaean 
Theologifts fwjToj lej wifo?, i. e. tntelRgiblc and at the fame timeintel' 
leffua/; which correfponds to intelligence : and is wholly of a 
containing and connffflve nature, ** But the fecond Venus, fays 
Proclus (in SchoL MSS. in Cratylum), Jupiter produces from 
his own generative powers, in conjun6lion with Dione: and thia 
goddefs likewife proceeds from foam, after the fame manner 
with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus evinces. But thefc 
goddefles differ from each other, according to the caufes of their 
production, their orders and their powers. For (he that pro- 
ceeds from the genitals of Heaven is fupermundane, leads up* 
wards to intelligible beauty, is the fupplier of an unpolluted ' 
life, and feparates from generation. But the Venus that pro- 
ceeds from Dione governs all the co-ordinations in the celeflial 
world and the earth, binds them to each other, and perfeds their 
generative progreflions, through a kindred conjunftion. Thefe 
divinities too are united with each other, through a fimilitude of 
fubfiftence : for they both proceed from generative powers; one 
from that of the containing power of Heaven, and the other 
from that of Jtipiter the artificer of the world.'' He adds, 
" that by the fea we muft underftand an expanded and circum- 
fcribed life ; by its profundity, the univerfally-extended progref- 
£on of fuch a life ; and by the foam, the greateft purity of 
nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, that which 
fwims upon all lifei and is as it were its higheil flower." 

Xlz It 
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It 18 remarkable that» according to the firft of thefe paflageif 
the fecond Venus was produced from foam in the fame manner 
as the firfty as Proclus proves from the authority of the Orphic 
writings: for this information is not to be gathered from any 
other writer that I am acquainted with. • Nor need it feem 
ftrangCy that this (hould be mentioned by no ancient author 
prior to Proclus : for before the eflabliihment of the Chriltiaii 
religion, the Orphic writings were defervedTy held in fuch great 
yeneration, from containing the ceremonies of -a mode of wor- 
fhip cQival with the univcrfty that the lefs myftic parts of them 
were but feldom cited, and the mod myftic, not at all. As Pro- 
dus, therefore, was the man that unfolded the theology and phi- 
lofophy of the Greeks in the mod confummate perfe&ion, and 
this at a period when the ancient religion was almoil entirely 
extirpated, and the Orphic writings were coniidered as iacred but 
by a ievr^ we cannot wonder at meeting with this, and much 
fimilar information in the works of this incomparable man. 

Page 46. They qjfert that he was once bound by PluiOf EsV.] 
It appears to me, that the great confufion and abfurdity with 
which modern explanations of the fables of the ancients arc re* 
plete, may be afcribcd to the two following caufes i the want 
of ability to diflinguifh in the fame perfon, hifiory from fable ; 
and ignorance of the fecret meaning of ancient fable. Thus, in 
the prefent in (lance, mod of the moderns would, I am perfuaded» 
confider this dory about Thefeus, as at bottom merely hidorical^ ' 
tliough it is in fa6l one of thofe ancient fables which are replete 
with the mod philofophical and mydic information. At prefent, 
indeed, it does not feem to be even fufpeded by any one, that 
the theology of the Greeks, when viewed in its genuine purity, 
is a thing the mod fublime and fcientific that the mind of maa 
can pofilbly devife ; and that confequently, as the Grecian fable» 
are the progeny of this theology, they cannot fail of being re- 
markably fcientific and fublime. That tte reader therefore, 
whofe mental eye is^ not fo darkened by oblivion, aa to exclude 

aB 
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all poIBbib'ty of recovering the ufe of it, in the prefent life, 
may be convinced of the truth of the preccdinir obfervations, let 
liim attend to the following information derived from the phi* 
lofophy of Pythagoras and Plato. 

There are three orders of fouls which are the perpetual at- 
tendants of the gods. The firft of thefe orders angels compofe; 
the fecond, daemons ; and the third, heroes. But as there is no 
vacuum either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, but on the 
contrary profound union, it is neceifary, in order to accomplifli 
this, that the lad link of a fuperior order (hould ccjalefce with the 
fum.mit of one proximately inferior. Hence therefore, between 
effenttfli heroes, who perpetually attend the gods, and are con- 
fequently iropaffive and pure, and the bulk of hurpan fouls who 
defcend with paflivity and impurity, it is neceflary there fhould 
be an order of human fouls, who defcend with impallivity and 
purity. Thefe fouls were called by the ancients with great pro- 
priety Heroes, on account of their high degree of proximity and 
alliance to fuch as are effentially Heroes. Hercules, Thefeus, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, &c. were fouls of this kind, who defcended into 
generation both to benefit other fouls, and in compliance with 
that neceffity by which all natures inferior to the perpetiKd at- 
tendants of the gods are at times obliged to defcend. The cha- 
rad^eriflics of thefe heroic fouls are, grandeur of a£lion, elevation, 
and magnificence : and Plato in his Laws fays, that we ought to 
yenerate them, and perform funeral facrifices in honour of their 
memory. They are too of an undcfiled nature when compared 
with other human fouk, than whom they are likewife far more 
intellei^al. They have much of an elevated nature, and which 
IS properly'liberated from an inclination to matter. Hence they 
are eafily led back to the intelligible world, in which they Uve 
for many periods; while, on the contrary, the mofl irrational kind 
of fouls are either never led back, or this is accomplifhed with 
great difficulty, or continues for a very inconfiderable period of 
time, 

0^3 But 
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But as every god beginning from on high prodaces his pro* 
' per feries as far as to the laft of things, and this feries compre- 
hends many efTences different from each other, fuch as Angelical^ 
Dzmoniacaly Heroical, Nymphical, and the Uke, the lowed pow- 
ers of thefe orders have a great communion and phyfical fym« 
pathy with the human race, and contribute to the perfedion of 
idl their natural operations, and particularly to their procFeations. 
As thefe heroic fouls too have a two-fold form of life, viz. ^'. 
fuonative said cogiiativef the former of which is called by Plato In 
the Timxrxs the circle of difference.^ and the latter, the circle of 
famenefsf and which are charaderifed by the properties ofmale and 
female ;v-hence thefe fouls at one time exhibit a deiform power, 
by energizing according to the mafculine prerogative of their na- 
ture, or the circle of famenefs, and at another time according to 
their feminine prerogative, or the circle of difference ; yet fo, 
as that according to both thefe energies they a& with rectitude, 
and without merging themfelves in the darknefs of body. They 
likewife know the natures prior to their own, and exercife a pro- 
vidential care over inferior concerns, without at the fame time 
having that propenfity to fuch concerns which is found in the 
bulk of mankind. But the fouls which a& erroneoufly according 
to the energies of both thefe circles, or which, in other words, 
neither exhibit accurate fpecimens of pradical or intelledual 
virtue — thefe differ in no rcfpedl from gregarious fouls, or the 
herd of mankind, with* whom the circle of famenefs is fettered, 
and the circle of difference fuflains all-various fraftures and 
diffortions* 

As it is impoffible, therefore, that thefe heroic fouls can a6l 
with equal vigour and perf<r6iion, according to both thefe circles 
at oDce, ag this is tlie province of natures more divine than the 
ihuman, it is nectffary that they mud fometimes defcend and 
energize principally according to their opinionative part, and 
fometimes^according to their more intelle6iual part. Hence, one 
of thefe circles muft enei^ize naturally, smd the other be hinder^ 

cd 
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«d from its proper energy. On this account Heroes are called 
njuBm Demigods* as having only one of their circles illuminated 
|»y the gods. Such of thefe» therefore* as have the circle of 
lamenefs unfettered* as are roufcd to an elevated life* and are 
moved about it* acoordiDg to a deific energy -^thefe are faid 
to have a god for their father* and a mortal for their mother* 
through a defe^ with refpe^ to the opinionative form of life. 
But fucfa, oa the contrary* as energize virithout impediment ac- 
cording to the circle of difference, who ad with becoming* 
ye£titudc in pra^cal af&irs* and at the fame time entbufiqftically^ 
or* in other words* under the infpiring influence of divinity-— 
Chefe are faid to have a mortal for their father* and a goddefs for 
their mother. And in (hort* rectitude of energry in each of thefe 
circles is to be afcribed to a divine caufe* which illuminates, 
invigorates and excites them in the moft unreftrained and ^im« . 
paffive manner* without deftroying freedom of energy, in the 
circles theBlfelves* or caufmg any partial affe^on* fympathy or 
tendency in illuminating deity. When the circle of famenefs* 
therefore* has dominion* the divine caufe of illumination is faid 
to be mafculine and paternal ; but when the circle of differtrnce 
predominates* it is faid to be maternal. Hence Achilles adU 
with reditude in pradical affairs* and at the fame time exhibits 
fpecimens of magnificent* velieraent, and divinely-infpired ener- 
gy* as being the fon of a goddefs. And fuch is his attachment 
to praAical virtue, that even when in Hades, Homer reprefents 
him as defiring a union with body, that he may afliil his father. 
While on the contrary Minos and Rhadamanthus* who were 
heroes illuminated by Jupiter* raifcd themfelves from generation 
to true being* and meddled with mortal concerns no farther ihan 
abfolute neceffity required. * 

Thefcus therefore, who as well as Hercules was a hero, who 
energized principally according to an intelleCvUal life, aTid v^.o 
was a lover of both intelligible and feiifible beauty, may be fai«i lo 
lave been bound by Pluto, while lie was united wiUi body, be- 
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caule eveiy thing fublanaiy is under the dominion of this god} 
and to have been liberated by Hercules, becaufe through hTt 
aififtance he was led from a feniible to an intelledual life, -which 
has the fame relation to a corporeal life, as the light of day to 
the darknefs of night. 

Page 46. But it appears to me^ that Horner^ &r.] We (hould 
rather iay that Homer derived his knowledge refpe^ng the foula 
in Hadesy and the names of the infernal rivers which it containSf 
irom the myliic traditions of Orpheus, who inilituted the religion 
pf Greece, and that the rivers called Acheron and Cocytus in 
Cichyrus were denominated from their fimilitude to thofe of the 
lame name in Hades. But the reader muil not fuppofe that the 
infernal rivers defcribed by Homer are nothing more than the 
paradoxical fports of poetical fancy ; but, as Proclus on Plato's 
Kepublic beautifully obferves, it is proper to believe, that for 
thofe who require chaftifement and purification, fubterranean 
places are prepared, which, from their receiving the various de^ 
fluxions of the elements above the earth, are called rivers by my« 
thologifls, and are filled with daemons who prefide over fouls, 
and who are of an avenging, punifhing, purifying, and, judicial 
charafleriflic. Hence, fays he,' the poetry of Homer is not to be 
condemned, when it calls the infernal region a place 

<< Horrid and dark, and odious to the gods.** 

for the variety and imagination of the prtfiding demons excite 
all this obfcurity and horror. I only add, that Acheron is a place 
adapted to the purgation of care and forrow, an4 which alf« cor- 
irefponds to air and the meridional part of the lyorld; but that 
(>}cytus together with Styx correfpond to earth and the 
wcflern centre, and punifh hatred, through lamentations an4 
grief. See more on this fubje^, in my Introdu6tion to the Phae- 
do of Plato. 

Page 49* Oku.'] Olen was a Lycbn poety and compofed 
liymfis in honour of Apollo at Delos. 
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Page 5 '• 5^^ CeleJIial Venus h the eUeft oftbofe Jivinitia who 
0re tolled the Parca.'] We have already obferved, that there arc 
two Vcnufes, one fufiermundane, the other mundane. The firft of 
thefe 18 the Celeflial Venus mentioned in this place hj Paufani^, 
as the eldeft of the Parcx, though according to the Orphic hymo 
to this goddefsy and which I have no doubt is the truth, (he is 
the ruler of the Fates: for the Hyran fays ncu it^asptHi r^vratn ^oi^m^ 
^ thou governeft the three Fates.^^ 

Page 5 £• jind the temple of Diana the huntrefs."] The fphere 
of the Moon is, as is well known, attributed to the goddefa 
Diana: and this divinity, as we are informed by Proclus in 
Tim. p»260y **is the cau/e of nature to mortals ^ asjhe is the 
felf'Confflcuous image of fontal Nature**' ^t^n fuv eunat tok 

the Moon therefore is the caufe of the exiftence of all na« 
tural life, fo likewife of its diffolution: for the natural life which 
file imparts to all animals and plants, brings with it a limited 
duration, and, when the period of its exiftence is accompliflied^ 
returns to this divinity as its fountain. Hence Diana is very 
properly reprefented as a huntrefs: for through certain unappa* 
lent powers rcfident in the rays of the Moon, of which arrows 
are an image, (he takes away, or, in other words, receives back 
again, the natural life which (he gave. 

Page 54. Bacchus leading Vulcan hacl to heaven. 2 The meaning 
of this beautiful fable appears to me to be as follows: Vulcan^ 
as we have already obkn^ed, is that divine pow^r which prefidet 
arer the fp^ rmatic and phyfical reafons of the univerfe; or, ia 
(Other wotds, which by u(ing nature as an inftrument, produces 
all the bodies which the univerfe contains. Juno is the infpec« 
tive guardian of all motion and progreffion. Hence (he is faid to 
have hurled Vulcan from heaven, becaufe (he is the caufe of Vul- 
can's proli(ic proorredion to the extremity of things, and of his 
being every where prefent with his productions in the moft un* 
fffftraincd maan^r—^io a manneri by which this prpgrefiion, con- 

tintiallj 
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tinuaOjT fufpended from its proper prlncii^^ pervades tbrough 
every order. But the golden throne which Vulcan feodt t9 
Juno, 18 that vehicle depending on the goddefs, and from illu- 
minating which file has a mundane eftablifhment: and the un« 
apparent bonds which it contains are tbofe vital connedives by 
which foul becomes united with body. Thefe bonds are faid tm 
be fixed in the throne by Vulcan, becaufe this deity is fuperior 
to Juno, confidered according to her mundane eftabliihrneot. AH 
the gods except Bacchus were unable to perfuade Vulcan to free 
Juno from her bonds; becaufe Bacchus, or the mundane iatelle6k, 
IS the monad or proximately exempt producing caufe of the 
ultinute progreflxons of all the gods ; and hence Vulcan, confi- 
dered according to his lad: proceffion, is fufpended firom Bacchus, 
by whom at the lame time he is converted on high* Hence 
Bacchus is faid to have led him back to heaven : but it is added^ 
by means of intoxication ; i. e. by deific intelligence, through 
which every inferior deity is converted to deities of a fuperior 
chara^eriftic, and all the gods become abforbed in the ineffable 
principle of all things. Laftly, by Vulcan freeing Juno from bcr 
bonds, nothing more is meant than, that this goddefs according 
to her mundane efiablifliment receives a power from Vulcany 
through which while fhe illuminates with a divine light her de- 
pending vehicle, fhe is at the fame time exempt from all indination 
and paffive affection towards thefubjed of her illuminations: and 
the fame reafoning mull be applied to every mundane divinity. 

Page 56. Gave that oracle concerning :the bladder."] This 
oracle is preferved by Plutarch in his life of Thefeus, and is thus, 
except in the lafl line, tranflatcd by Langhorn : 

From royal Aems thy honour, Thefeus, Tpriogs, 

By Jove bclov'd, the fire fiipreme of kings. 

Sec rifing towns, fee wide-extended Hates, 

On thee dependent, alk their future^ fates ! 

Hence, lience with fear ! Thy favour'd bark fiiall ride, 

iafe, like a bladder, e'er the foaniy tide. 

Page 
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Page 57. And that Bacchus hmf elf appeared as their leader, 1 
The following Platonic dogma, which belongs to the grcateft 
fucana of ancient Wifdoniy folves all that appears to be fo abfurd 
iuid ridiculous to the atheidical and fuperficial in fuch-like hiilo- 
rical relations as the prefent. Every deity beginning frooi on 
high^ produces his own proper ferics to the lall of things; and 
this feries comprehends in itfelf many cflences differing from each 
pther. Thus, for xnftauce, the Sun produces AngeUcah Ds* 
moniacal^ Heroical, Nymphicaly FanicaU and fuch-IIke powers, each 
of which fubfifts according to a folarcharaderiflic: and the fame 
reafoning mull be applied to every other divinity. All thefe 
powers are the perpetual attendants of the Gods, but they have 
not all of them an elfence wholly fupcrior to man. For after 
effential Heroes an order of fouls follows, who proximately go- 
vern the affairs of men, and are dxmoniacal xxt» ^XKriv, according 
fo habitude or aKanccy but not effentially. Of this kind are the 
Nymphs that fympathize with waters. Pans with the feet of 
goats, and the like : and they differ from thofe powers that arc 
clFentially of a darmoniacal charadenftic, in this, that they aflume 
a variety of fhapes (each of the others immutably prefei ving one 
form), are fubje^ to various pafllons, and are the caufes of all- 
various deception to mankind. Proclus in Schol. MSS. in Cra- 
tylum obferves, that the Minerva which fo often appeared to 
Ulyffes and Tclemachus was of this latter kind, ort !«» xai v<ui( 
rf«7O0-xi^eif, xat oSq^atxai ^vj(ak ^fiaah Totxi^oi; ^^uixifMf kcu 

fifiu ru TiXifxax** ?»''"0'«« >• c- ** There are Pans with the feet of 
goats, and Minerval fouls affuming a variety of fhapes, and prox- 
imately governing mankind ; fuch as was the Minerva that ap- 
peared to Ulyffes and Tclemachus." The Bacchus therefore, 
that appeared to the Lacedaemonians in the war mentioned by 
Paufanias, mufl be confidered as belonging to one of the orders 
q! thofc powers we have juit enumerated, 

Pago 
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Page 6l. Tbe/eui, when be departed to Jlay the Minolauf\ TTic 
explanation given by the moderns of the Minotaur, and the other 
parts of the fable to which it belongs, is as abfurd and foreign 
from the truth > as any of their folutions of ancient ^bles. <' I 
Ihall make it appear (fays the A.bb6 Banier* with all the law^^ 
Jefs levity of a Frenchman, and in the true fpirit of a Cathoh'c 
divine) that the Minotavry with FaftpJioey and the reft of that 
fable, contain nothing but an intrigue of the queen of Crete 
with a captain named Taurus; r, A the - rtii>..c of Daedalus only 
a fly confident.** And in this impudent manner he explains 
the moft celebrated fables of antiquity. It is true iildeed^ that 
my own countrymen are at prefent unacquainted with the divine 
"wifdom of the ancients; but I do not know of any Engliih writer 
that has attempted to explain the Grecian fables in a mariner fo 
impertinent* trifling, and abfurd. Surely every thinking mind 
mud unite with me in acknowledging, that if the ancients intend* 
cd to conceal in their fables nothing more than what Banier pre* 
fents us withy their fables are far more puerile than the riddles 
compofed by the ingenious Mr. Newbery for children. Lord 
Bacon, though &r from penetrating the profound meaning of 
the ancientp in thcfe fables, faw enough to be convinced that they 
^cre replete with the higheft wifdom of which he had any con- 
ception; and has done all in* attempting to unfold them that 
great genius without the afliflance o^ genuine pi ilofiphy is able to 
cffe^^t But the mod piercing fagacity, the mod brilliant wit, and 
the moft exquifite fubtilty of thought, without this afiifiance, are 
here of no avail. 

It is indeed eafy for ingenious men to g^ve an explanation of 
an ancient fable, which to the fuperficial obferver fliall appear to 
be the precife meaning which its inventor deflgned to convey, 
though it be in reality very far from the truth. This may be 
Cafily accounted for by confidering, that all fables are images of 
^ Vol. i. of the Uanflationof hitMytholo^, p. 29. 

truths. 
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tiratlis, but thofe of the anclentst of troths with which but few 
are acquainted. Hence, like pi^ures of unknown perfons, they 
become the fubjefls of endlefs conjefture and abfurd opinion, 
finom the fimilitude which every one fancies he difcovers in them 
to objefts with which he has been for a long time familiar. He 
who underftands the explanations given by the Platonic philofo- 
phers of thefe fables will fubfcribe to the truth of this obfer* 
vation» as it is impofiible that thefe interpretations could fo 
wonderfully harmonize with the external or apparent meaning of 
the fables, without being the true explanations of their latent 
Cenfe. fiut to return to the fable in queftion. Olympiodorua 
in his MS. Commentary on the Gorgias of Plato, beautifully 
unfolds mod of it as foUows: ** The Minotaur fignifies the favagc 
paffions which our nature contains. The thread vrlach. Ariadne 
gave toThefeus, a certain divine power conjoined with our nature. 
And the labyrinth^ the obliquity and abundant variety of life. 
Thefeus therefore, being one of the moft excellent charaders, 
vanquifhed this impediment, and freed others together with him- ' 
felf." fAif yot^ fAiMviav^$ t» am^v ^m^ vsAn cufAcum* o it f«/l«{^ 

Page 62. For there u nothing extant of Muftus^ f^^-] Unfor- 
tunately, at prefent, not one of the works of the ancient Mufaeus 
is extant: for it is well known to all the learned, that the little 
poem entitled, The Lovee of Hero and Leander was compofed 
by a grammarian of a much later age than that of Mufxus. 

Page 44. Hy^a^ fvho they report Is the daughter of Mfculafmt.l^ 
Hygia^ or Health, in the Orphic hymn to ^fculapius, is called 
the wife of ^fculapius. But this is by no means difcordant 
with what Paufanias aflerts: for a communion of energies among 
divine natures was called by ancient theologifts ti^o; y«/»of, or 
a facred marriage. Hence, Health, coniidered as proceeding 

from 
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from ^fculapms, may be callfcd hw daughter, and, as communi* 
eating with him in divine energies, his wife. 

Page 64. When Bacchus Jlrft came - into jlttlca.'^ The reader 
jnuft be carcftil to remember, that the Bacchus here mentioned 
was one of thofe heroes of whom we have given an account in 
the note to p. 46 ; and 'that he was called Bacchus becaofe he 
defcended from the deity of that name. 

Page 67. Hcrniles^ according to the fahle^ firangWng the Dra* 
gtmtJ] I have already obfcrved concerning Hercuks, that he 
was one of thofe exahed charaftcrs belonging to the human race, 
who, from thtir hi^^h degree of proximity and alliance to effetuial 
HeroeSf were jullly called by the ancients Heroes juda ^c'^^ ^ 
accortfing to habitude^ and that he energized principally ac- 
cording to an intellectual life. As Hercules, therefore, was a 
charafter of this kind, it would be abfurd to confider the pro- 
digies related of him as hiftorical fads; but we fhould view them 
in the light of fables, under which certain divine truths are cpfl- 
cealed* Indeed^ to fuch as tonfidcr the accounts given of Her- 
cules ashiftori<fal faCls, we may very properly adJrefs the wordf 
of Plato to Dionylius, when he was interrogating him on this 
▼cry fubje6l, I mean the achievements of Hercules, " that if the 
things reported of I^ercules are true, he was neither the fon of 
Jupiter, nor bleffed, but on the contrary miferable : but if he 
was the fon of Jupiter and bleffed, thefe accounts are ialfe.** 
* a^kXu^ T« }i» To»^ r» TotaiPa |uitda«ia Xfyotc-iy, «»7fsi? avi^c^iSi} vXaTmp 

XsyotKTti', »li hioi i;y, tTi tv^cti^^at^ alK^ oSXiOf* ei li ^«io; i}y xai t«^- 

But the meaning of the prefent fahk^ as Paufanias very pro- 
perly calls it, appeai-s to be as foHowe : A dragon is a fymbol of 
the partial life of the^bul, i. e, of the life which fhe leads while 
feparated from the gods : for as a dragon is faid to cad off its 
iidn and become young again, fo the foul acquires rcjuvenefccncy 
« Olympiodori MSS. SchoU ia PlaitDis Gorgiajxx. 

by 
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1>7 always defcending into generation. It is therefore by no 
means wonderful, that Hercules, who was bom with intelledoal 
prarogatiTea fo much fuperior to the balk of mankind, fhould 
cren from his infancy have been remarkably united with divine 
natures^ and thus may be faid to have vanquifhed a partial life, 
which is implied by his ftrangling dragons in his infancy. I only 
add farther concerning Hercules at prefent, that ashedefcended 
from Jupiter, it appears to me that his life was both poUttc and 
fbikfopbic^ and this in the higheft degree pofiible to human 
nature. 

Page 67. Mimroa rifingfrom thi bead of Jupiter ."y Minerva, 
as Plato beautifully obferves in the Cratylus, is delfic intelBgtnce: 
and hence (he is laid to have proceeded from the bead of Jupiter, 
or, the demiurgic inteUed, by which the world was produced^ 
becaufe fhc is the progeny of the deific mteUlgence of this inteUed, 
which is the very fummit, flower, and as it were bead of ]}X2\ttr. 

Ibid. 67. For they firft <f all denomnated Minerva ErganeS^ 
jEr^tffiemeand artificer: and the propriety of this appellation 
muft be obvious to every one, from what we obferved In the pre« 
ceding note; I mean, that (he is the immediate progeny of the 
artificer of tbe univerfe. 

Page 6S. Jupiter f who is denominated PoUeutJ^ PoUeus means 
the guardian of a city ; and this is a very proper epithet of Ju- 
piter, becaufe he is the caufe of z politic and philpfophic life. 

Page 69, Jn ber bandjbe bolds a J^ar^ a JhieldTies at ber ftef^ 
and mar ber fpear tbere is a dragon^ wbicb may per baps be Erich- 
tbomus; andcUtbebafe of the flcUue tbe generation of Pandora is 
reprefented'} The fpear of Minerva is a fymbol of that all-per- 
▼ading power, through which the gods without control are 
enabled to pervade the univerfe, to aid fublunary forms, and to 
amputate bafe matter. Her Jhield fignifies that untamed power, 
which firil appears in her efience, and from thence becomes an 
invincible defence to the gods j through which they remain fccurc 
from paffion,'aad reign over the univerfe triumphant and pure/ 

A dragon 
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A dragon* too* is very properly coniidered as one of tbe fymboli 
bdonging to this goddefs. For, as we have before obferved, this 
animal (Ignifies the partial life of the foul, or, in other words^ 
the condition of its inteUeS when feparated from £f!/ine mieUeBs: 
9ad it is the province of Minerva, as we are informed by ProduSi 
to eftablifh aJl parttaiittte/IeffSf in the univerfal ifttelleS of Jupiter* 

With refped to Pandora, it is well known that, according to 
the fable, (he was a woman made out of earth by Vulcan, at the 
command of Jupiter, in order to take vengeance on Promethens 
for having ilolen fire from heaven ; that (he was adorned by each 
god with (bme partic:uiar gift ; and that (he was afterwards (ent 
by Jupiter to Epimetheus the brother of Piiometheos with a bot 
full of all-various evils. The recondite meaning however of this 
£ible is, I fear, at prefcnt perfe£Uy unknown; and therefore I 
Ihall prefent the reader with the foUowing beautiful explanation 
of it from the MS* Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias of 
Plato:-^*^ Prometheus is the infpedive guardian of the defcent of 
lational fouls: for to . exert a /rovid^n/iW ^»^r^ is the employ- 
nent of the rational foul, and prior to any thing elfe, to know 
itfelf. Irrational natures indeed perceive through perculfion, 
and prior to impulfion know nothing: but the rational nature it 
able, prior to information from another, to know what is nfe- 
iiil. Hence Ep'tmeibetu is the infpedive .guardian of tfae 
irrational foul, becaufe it knows through percuflion,- and not 
prior to it. Prometheus, therefore, is that power which prefidca 
over the defcent of rational fouls. But^r^ fignifies the rational 
foul itfelf; becaufe, as fire tends upwards, fo the rational fbnl 
purfues things on high. But you will fay. Why is this fire faid to 
have been ilolen ^ I aftfwer. That which is flolen is transferred 
from its proper place to one that is foreign. Since, therefore, 
the rational foul is fent fix>m its proper place of abode oa high» 
t9 earth as to a foreign region, on this accoont the fire is laid to 
be ftolen. But why was it concealed in a reed? Becaufe a reed 
ift caveroous like a conduit pipe (ovp«yyi»}«f)i fUid therefore fijg* 

ffi ifig% 
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ntfies tbe fluid body (to ^tvrw ^tff**) in which the foul is carried* 
But why was the fire fiolen contrary to the will of Jupiter? 
Again the fable fpeaks as a fable: for both Prometheus and Ju- 
piter are willing that the foul fliould abide on high; but as it is 
requifite that fhe fhould defcend, the &ble fiibricates particulars 
accommodated to the perfons* And it reprefents, indeed^ the 
fuperior charader» Which is Jupiter^ as unwilling; for he wifhea 
the foul always to abide on high: but the inferior charader Pro* 
metheus obliges her to defcend. Jupiter therefore ordered Pom* 
dora to be made* And what eUe is this, than the irrational foul^^ 
which is of a femimnc charadertdic? For as it was neceilary 
that the foul (hould defcend to thefe lower regions, but, being 
incorporeal and divine, it was impoifible for her to be conjoined 
with body without a medium, hence (he becomes united with it 
through the, irrational foul. But this irrational foul was called 
Pandora, becaufe each of the gods beftowed on it fome particular 
gift. And th's fignifies that the illuminations which terreftrial 
natures receive, take place through the cdeftial bodiesf •*' 

I add farther concerning Minerva, from Produs on the Ti« 
maeus, that fhe is called Fbofpher^ becaufe fhe extends the whole 
of intelledual light. The Saviour^ as efbblifhing every partial 
intelle£^ in the total intelle6fcions of her father Jupiter. Caikergos^ 
or producing beautiful works ^ as comprehending all the works of 
her father in intelle^ual beauty. A virghif as extending an 
undcfiled and unraingled purity, ^igsochosy or ^tgis^hearingf as 
moving th6 whole of Fate, and governing its produdkions. Phi" 
hfophic^ as replete with intelledual knowledge, and the h'ght of 
wifdom. And Philopokmicg as uniformly ruling over the oppof- 

* The true man, or the nittonal foul, confifb of intelUS, c§gieathnf and 
wpinhn: but the fummitof the irrational life it the fbanta/y under which dtfirt 
like a many-headed favage bcaft, 930A anger like a nging lion, fubfiftk 

f For the irrational foul is an irnmateriaihodjy or, in other words, vitu/IneJ 
exten/on, fuch as the mathematical bodies which wt frame in the phsntify; anA 
the^ccleftial bodita ue of Ikia kmL 
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iog natures which the world contains. Frodus farther iaformt 
us in MSS. Schol. in Cratylum> ** that this goddefs is called 
FiSaryy and Health; the former, becaufe ihe caufes intelleft to 
rule over ne^eflityy and form over matter; and the latter, becaufe 
(he prefcrves the univerfc perpetually whole, pcrfeft, exempt from 
age, and free from difeafe. It is the property therefore of this 
goddefs to elevate aad diftribute, and through an inteHe&ual 
dance, as it were, to conned, eflabliih, and defend inferior na- 
tures in fuch as are more divine,'' n adiifa NIKH v^myv^wtfou tuu 
YTIEIA, Toy fuv vow x^aiuv 7Cotovtr» Ti}( ourayitQ^, xcu to m^o( t«; ti>«f, 
t^f fau xm TiXuoy, xai a.yfi^tnff km ctjma^v hmfvTiathvo'a tb van OMWoy 
•vt nui rev Beov ravlnif xa» to ayayiiv, xm jbu^tjuy. Mat hm ni; mi^o^ 
X*^^^ ^90E'?r1fiy TMf ScmIi^ok, xm wi^uv Kcu f^v^tu t9 ewiot^ 

Page 75. // « reported that this Jlatue feUfrom heavetu] The 
reafbn why fome ilatues were called by the ancients Diepeteu^ 
is (fays Jamblichus apud Phot. p. 554) ** becaufe the occult 
art by which they were fabricated by human hands, was 
inconfpicuous." 

Page 75. CalSmachtu made for the fiaiue of the goddefs a hm^ 
of goldf whichf when filed with oiif bums day and night for the 
fpace of a year^ bfe* ] The ancients with great propriety dedi- 
cated a burning lamp to Minerva, as (he is the goddefs of Wif- 
dom : for as truth is light itfelf, and has a mod intimate aUTance 
with wifdom,it is impoilible that any corporeal fubfiance can more 
aptly fymbolize with wifdom than fcnfible light. Hence Afde- 
pius Trallianus in Schol. MSS. in Nicom* Arithmet. liagogen. 
beautifully derives the etymon of o^fub wifdom from to cetftf 
the perjpicuous and clear. But for the fake of the liberal reader 
I will tranfcribe the paifage, as the manufcript is very rare, a^ 
Jk Ti tn oo^Mb ; f ofuy oil axfM ti; ov^is, w; oafm^oxto-a. ra vtJlot, 
o^a ^E vodiy avlo TOtHo oct/fia iXix^ » Xtye/Ao am too ftSio^. o9i> xai> 
A^M-oIiXv;, vaA* W9» fevMa, T»v7a wt^dliciAsm km Ko^m^ hobAci. 
ifftt evy TB 0u^€{ uuBt ra xix^f«f*ey« ly crxolf tii wytoMi (L tiK aTMoc) 
f K 9^i WA rvN^' nrif i{ii9| ^ Tovis m>jAn tillvt. i. e« '* What then 
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is votfdom ? We reply that it is a certain €leamefs^ as being that 
which renders all things perfpicuous. But from whence was 
this word cleamefs denominated ? We reply, From light. From 
whence alfo Ariilotle calls all fuch things as are apparent^ iumi' 
nous and fure. Since therefore the clear is accuflomed to lead 
into light and knowledge things concealed in the darknefs of 
ignorance, on this account it is thus denominated." 

. The following remarkable pafTage, indeed, fl)ews that the an« 
cients were in poffeflion of a (tone, from which they made ever^ 
hurning wicks for lamps. This paflage is from Apollonius, in 
his little treatife entitled Iro^ioi QaofAOffwn^ or Wonderful Hiftories'^ 
and is taken from Tacus. Taxo( ly r^ T«p» XiStfv, xapvrtof {(py^oiv) 

^l^iipfXfift^'Sia. rp«^ov0*t ^< e| otJIot/ t^ iit Xv^yior, ic^ ir» x<io/Ary» AajtATpoi 
f^ ajc«70Mat/ra* TA>y i% iXfAa^iMinr ta;? ft;7xt*0fAiyft;y if tXiwk yt'yyiloi^ 
iJ^ v^alof, aXXat xXiiAoDt^ (forte xXij/bialt;) x»i)«m, k^ toIi t» ix^Ay»09 
f«»TiOi1ai. «; /Acr p&iro; aroppii, a'.lo ^c Xivy.oy xx» xx^apv yiycTau uoro Tov 
ni'pof, xfti T3(Xiy IK T«y etu\»; •yXf'*?'* Xf'**?* '''* ^' i\>^vp^vt» ^lyii to» 
««'ay?a Xpo^or eutaloffKivctfa xato/xiy« /ai]' sXoMt/ ^oxi/xa^ct ^i x.*.i rot/g 
ir}^ M«!i^o^tiov( q or/tAQ rox/ iXXv;i^»tot; xoM^iy^v* yiyyfciai ^j o Xi^^ 
ov)o;, xc(i ly Kapur^/Aiy o^' ot; xai TtiWfdM tXaQtf, vo\v^ h ly Kwf0 xal«- 
Cdtiyoy'lftry «70 Tov; Fifav^ov u; fVi SoXov; 9ropit;o^tvoK, ir eepirepa rov £X* 
fMUOv c/To xalu vilfUPm xa» xxl« to vaio-fXijyuy av$fla», xat Ta&Xty ^Siv«ylo( 
<rev (nXtwot; iamhIou kju b XtOe^. That is,' '^ Tacus in his Treatife on 
Stones fays, that the (lone which is called Car)'(lius contains a 
certain woolly and coloured fubllance, from which garments are 
fpun and wove. Wicks for lamps like wife are twifted from this 
fubftance, which burn with a dear light, without being con- 
fumed. Thefe garments, too, are not puriiie4 from the dirt 
which they contra6l by water ; but they enkindle the branches 
of vine^, and then place the garments on them* The dirt is by 
this means removed, and the garments become white and pure 
through the fire, and adapted to the purpofes for which they 
were before employed. JBui the tmch which ate formed from 
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tl/u fubflauce fair lamfitf wien burnt vfM oil% give aperpeUuJ Itglfff 
without refmrmg frtfb faffi^ By the fmcU toa of cheTe laraps* 
thofe that lab«ir under the falling fickneft are deted^ed* Thit 
ftooe grows in Caryftufl^ from whence it derives its name. It 
likevfife abounds ia that part of Cyprus^ through which you 
defcend from Gerandnim towards Soli^ on the left hand of £1- 
mseus beneath the rocks. This ftone increafes about the fiiil 
mooii« and is diminiftied when the moon decreafes." It appears 
from this curious pafiage, that this ftone Carpus muft be the- 
fame with Imum mmmf or qlbefiimtnu 

What Plutarch too, in his treatife. Why tbt Oraeks eeafe f0 
pve anfwirtf fays concerning the aonoiftence of this ftone ia 
his time, particularly deferves the attention of the philofophic 
reader. <* It is not long (fays he) fmce the quarry of Caryftua 
has €eafe4 to ^yiel^ a certain fofi ftone, which ufed to be drawa 
into a fine thread ; for. I (uppofe that fome here have feen tow* 
cb, net-wods, and cosfs, woven of that thread which could not 
be burnt ; but when they were foiled with ufing, people threw 
them into the fire, and took them out white and clean ; for the 
£re only ferved to purify them. But all this is vaniflied, and 
nothing is to be found in the quarry now, but fome few fibres or 
harry threads, lying fcattered up and down. Ariftotle and hia 
followers affirm, that the caufe of aU this is owing to an exha- 
lation within the earth, the phsenomcna proceeding from which 
fail; or again make their appea»nce, when this exhalation faik, 
or revives and recovers itfelf again." The reafbn why this flone 
fometimes fails, and at others appears again,can otAj be titisfad^o* 
tily accounted for by that theory refpe&ing fertile and barren pe« 
riods, which the reader will find unfolded in the note to page iQf« 
With refped to the lan^ mentioned by Paufanias, whether 
its burning day and night for a year was entirely owing to the 
wick being made of Carpafum flax, fo that the lamp was not 
larger than the lamps ufed in common, deferves tojbe inveftigated 
by the curious ia natuial refearches. But that the ancients pof« 
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fcfled the art of conftni^kinglamps that would burn fof many ages 
without fupply, I think the liberal reader wiD be fully convinced^ 
from perufing the following account of lamps found in ancient 
fcpulchres, collected from Licetus, De Lucernis Antiquorum, 
Baptjfla Porta, and Panclrollus. 

In the firft place^ then, Baptiila Porta in his trcatife of Natu* 
ral Magic, relates, that about the year 1550, in the ifland Nefii 
in Naples, a marble fepulchre of a certain Roman was difcover- 
cd, upon thfc opening of which, a phial was found containing 
a burning lamp. This lamp became extin6l on breaking the 
phial, and expofing the light to the open air. It appeared that 
tliis lamp had been concealed before the advent of Chrift. Thofe 
who faw the lamp reported, that it emitted a moft fplcndid flame. 
Sut the moft celebrated is the lamp of Pallas the fon of Evander, 
who was killed hj Tumus, as Virgil relates in the tenth book of 
his ^neid. 

This was difcovered not far from the city of Rome, in the 
year 140 1 , by a countryman, who digging deeper than ufual, ob- 
ferved a ftone fepidchre, containing the body of a man of ex- 
traordinary fize, which was as entire as if recently interred, and 
which had a large wound in the breaft. Above the head of the 
deceafed there was found a lamp burning with perpetual firCi 
which neither wind nor water, nor any other fuperinduced liquor 
could extinguifh : bat the lamp being bored in the bottom, and 
broke by the importunate enemies of this wonderful light, the 
flame immediately vaniihed. Tliat this was the body of Pallas, 
is evident from the infcription on the tomb, which was at 
follows : 

Pallas, Evander's fon, whom Tumus' fpear 
In battle flew, of mighty bulk, lies here. 

In the Appian Road too, at Rome, in the time of Pope Paul 
the Third, a lamp was difcovered burning in the fepulchre of Tul- 
lia the daughter of Cicero^ which became extinct on the admif- 
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. iion of the external air. From whence tt appears that this lamp 
had continued to (hine for about 1550 years. The hiiloria&y 
PanciroUusy who mentions this lamp, is a refpedable author, and 
relates it as a well-known fad, in his curious book, entitled. Con- 
cerning memorable Things known to the Antients, but now 
loft. 

Saint Auftin too (De Civitat. Dei, I.21. cap. 6.) fays, that 
a lamp was found in a temple dedicated to Venus, which was 
always expofed to the open weather, and could never be con- 
fumed, or extinguifhed. And Ludovicus Vives, his commen- 
tator, mentions another lamp, which was found a little before his 
time, that had continued burning for 1050 years. 

Avery remarkable lamp was difcovered about the year 1500, 
near Ateftes, a town belonging to Padua in Italy, by a ruftic, 
who digging deeper than ufual, found an earthen urn, contain- 
ing another urn, in which laft was a lamp placed between two 
cylindrical vcffels, one of gold, and the other of filver, and each 
of which was full of a very pure liquor, by whofe virtue, it is 
probable, the lamp had continued to fhine for upwards of 1500 
years ; - and, unlefs it had been expofed to the air, might have 
continued its wonderful light for a ft ill greater period of time. 
This curious lamp was the workmanfhip of one Maximus Oly- 
biu8> who moft probably effeftcd this wonder by a profound 
Ikill in the chymical art. On the greater urn feme verfes were 
inferibed in Latin, which may be tranflated as follows: 

I. 

Plund'rers, forbear this gift to touch, 

'Tis awful Pluto's own : 
A fecret rare the world conceals. 

To fuch as you unknown. 

II. 

Olybius in this flender vafe 

The elements has chain'd ; 
Digefted with Inborious art. 

From fecfet fcience gain'd. 
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III. 

With guardUn care two copious urnt 

Th« cofUy juice confine, 
Left, thro' the ruins of decay, 

The lamp ihould ceafe to ihine. 

On the lefler urn were the following verfei: 

Pluad'rers with prying eyes, away t 
What mean ye by this curious ftay ? 
Hence with your cunning, patron god« • 
With bonnet wing'd, and magic cod I 
Sacred alone to Pluto's name, 
This mighty work of endlefs fune. 

It appears to me, that the perpetuity of thefe lampi was ow- 
ing to the confummate tenacity of the un€kuous matter with 
which the flame was united, being fo proportioned to the ftrength 
of the fire, that, like the radical moiflure and natural heat in 
animals, neither of them could conquer or dellroy the other. 
Licetus, who is of this opinion, obferves, that in order to pre- 
ferve this equality of proportion, the ancients hid thefe lamps ia 
caverns, or clofe monuments : and hence it has happened, that 
on T>pening thefe tombs, the admillion of frefh air to the lamps 
has produced fo great an inequality between the flame and the 
oil, thjtt they have been prefently eztinguiflied. 

Page 77. Catupboroi.'] So called, from carrying cannifters in 
which the facred rites were depofited* 

Page 79* Tbe Crommyonum ioarj} I have already obferved 
that the labours of Hercules are allegorical: perhaps, therefore, 
his deftroying this boar fignifies his fubduing the fierce and la- 
vage nature of the paflions. 

Page 8 1* But it ufmdofFan^ &c.] P^n, according to the 
Orphic theology, is the monad or fummit of all the fublunary 
local gods and daemons, and firft fubfifts at the extremity of the 
itttelJigiUe ordcTf being there, as we are informed by Damafcius, 
90 other than the celebrated Protogonus, or Fhanes. As the 
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Moon thereforct as well as many other div!nitieS| is ee)ebntcd 
hj the Orphic theologifts as both male and ftmale^ perhaps Pan 
is the mafculme power of the moon: and this opinion is ilrength- 
ened by the following curious palTage from Stephanus deUrbibnSy 
In the article Patw. •* There is (fays he) a great ftatue of 
Pan, with its private parts raifed in a ftraight dire6^ion to the 
length of feven fingers* The right hand of the ftatue holds 
whips elevated towards the moon, of which luminary they by 
Pan is an image.'' fn ^( kox vtv ^nv oyo^fta ^ya> tpSiawor ixw n 
m&^Wf IK >v1« ^«k1vXov$. iraipiiTt f(afi)af Tn ^i{»f vt'h!m%^ iaImXibi 
^w9Vf iMo* TM IlMvat* Let the reader, however, carefully remem* 
ber that the Pan feen by the L,acedaemon2an meflenger was m 
dssmpniacal power, and not the divinity ^i this name. 

Page 82. JLfchjlut ^as the firji that rtprefmted tbefe JivitudeM 
muihjnaiei in their iair.^ Thofe who are of opinion that the Or* 
phic hymhfi are fpurious compofitions, will doubtlefs imagine 
^at their opinion is indifputably confirmed by the prtfent paf« 
(age: for the furies in thefe hymns* are caUed ofiovXcoLXfwi, or 
fhaky-baired s and confequently it may be faid, they muft have 
been written pofterior to the time of iEfchylus, if what Paufa- 
nias aiTerts be true. It muft, however, be remembered, that iEf- 
chylus was accufed of inferting in his tragedies things belonging 
to the myfteriesf; and I fhall produce fomc very ftrong argu- 
ments in the courfe of thefe notes, Xb prove that the Orphic 
hymns which have come down to us, arc the very hymns which 
were ufed in the Eleufinian myfteries. If this be the cafe, either 
Paufanias Is miftaken in what he aifcrts of ^fchylus iq this 
place; or, which appears to me to be more probable, being a man 
reh'gioufly fearful of difdofing any particulars belonging to the 
myfteries, he means that no one prior to ^chylus openly repre- 
fcnted the Furies with fnakes in their hair; or, in other words, 
Ithat JEfcfaylus was the firft frophane writer (as a Chriftian wouh) 

• Vid. hym. 69. 

!^ yii. Fabric. Bibliotb. tp|n. x. p. 6o<, 
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tfzprefs himfelf, when fpeakingof fome pagan, with reference to 
the authors of the Bible) who defcribed the Furies in this man- 
ner. I Ihall only obferve farther at prefent, that there is a paf- 
fage in the Cataplus of Lucian, which very much corroborates 
my opinion. The pafTage is as follows: *' Tell me. Cynic, for 
you are initiated in the Eleuftnlan M^eriuy do not the prefent 
particulars appear to you Amilar to thofe which take place in th^ 
Myfteries? Cyn. Very much fo. See then, here comes a cer- 
tain torch-bearer, vi\\\i a dreadful and threattning countenance. Is 
1/ therefore one of the Furies ? " i»wi fioi, fliXi^Ony yoe^, « Kimcrxt^ ra 
tXiuciHJ^ 9I0X OfAOiA Tot; ixii T« lySa^i VfA loKti\ KYN* ft; Mytn;^ 1J49P 

' vwaeC n mfa xov t^trv; in'» It is evident from this paflage, that 
the Furies in the Myfteries were of a terrible appearance, which 
Paufanias informs us was not the cafe with their ftatues: and it 
is from the circumilance of the ftatues of thefe divinities not 
being in the leaft dreadful in their appearance, that he infers 
^fchylus was the firft that reprefented them fo. Hence, as the 
Myfteries were itiftituted long before iEfchylus, it is evident, 
,that the tenible afpedis of the Furies were not invented by him : 
and it is more than probable that this dreadful appearance was 
principally caufed by the fnakes in their hair. The fame Or- 
phic hymn, too, cajls the Furies fottpwitf u e. having terrific 
afpeeu. 

Page 82.] The verfes of Homer, alluded to by Paufanias, are 
to be found in the 23d book of the Iliad; and are thus tranf- 
Jatcd by Mr. Pope : 

I ^and emulate thy fire, 

The great Meciftheus; who, in days of yore^ 
Ii^Theban games the nobleft trophy bore, 
(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace) 
And fingly vanquUh'd'the Cadmaean race. 

Page 84. For the pomp of ihe Panatbenala.'] The Atheni* 
^ns had two feiUvals ip honour of Minerva^ the former of which, 
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on account of the greater preparation required in its celebration* 
was called the greater Paaathenata ; and the latter, on account of 
its requiring a lefs apparatus, was denominated the kjfer Panatbe^ 
naiam The celebration of them like wife was diftinguifhed by 
longer and fhorter periods of time. In the greater Panathenaia, 
too, the veil of the goddefs was carried about, in which, fayj 
Froclus, the giants were reprefented vanquifhed by the Olym- 
pian gods. Proclus farther informs us (in Tim. p. 26.) that 
thefe feftivals iignibed the beautiful order wfifch proceeds into 
the world from intelleA, and the unconfufed diilin6lion of mun« 
dane contrarieties. But what are we to underftand by the veil 
of the goddefs, and the vidlory obtained over the giants \ I an* 
fwer. Her veil is an emblem of that one life or nature of the 
univerfe, which, as Proclus obfeives, the goddefs weaves, by tho£e 
intelle6iual vital powers which her effence contains: and the bat- 
tle of the giants againft the Olympian gods, iignifies the oppo- 
fition between the laft demiurgic powers of the univerfe (or 
thofe powers which partially fabricate and proximately prefide 
over mundane natures), and fuch as are firft* But Minerva it 
faid to have vanquifhed the giants, becaufe ihe rules over thefe 
ultimate artificers of things, by her unifying powers. 

Page 85. Ar'ifle and Callifte,'} That is, beft and mojt beautiful. 
it appears to me, that Diana was thus denominated from her 
intimate alliance with Apollo: for Proclus, in his MSS. Scholia 
on the Cratylus, informs us that there is a great correfpondence 
between the Coric* or virginal fcries, and the ApoUoniacaL 
♦* For (fays he) the former is the unity of the middle triad of 
rulers, i. e. of the fupermundane gods, and ^mits from herfelf 
vivific powers: but the latter converts the folar principles to one 
union: and the folar principles are allotted a fubfiflcnce imme- 

* This fcries conftitutes the vivific triad of fupermundane gods, and con* 
fids of Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva ; or, according 00 the Chaldaean 
theologifts, of Hecate, Soul, and Virtue, which are only different names 
of the fame powers. / 
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diately after the vivific. Hence, according to Orphcua, when 
Ceres delivered up the government to Proferpinei (he thus ad- 
moni/hed her: 

i. e. 

fiuC next Apollo's florid bed afcend ; 

For thus the god fam'd offspring (hall begety 

Refulgent with the beams of glowing Are. 

But how could this be the cafe, unlefs there wa6 a confiderable 
degree of communion between thcfe divinities?" As A polio, there- 
fore, from his analogy to the good ^ or the firft caufe, may very pro- 
perly be called /A^3£^ (for Apollo cihits from his eflcnct intellec- 
tual, and /i&^ j'Wfupereffential light )^ Diana likewife may be thus 
denominated from her intimate alliance with AppUo. The fame 
reafootoo accounts for her being called moft heautlful : for Mer- 
cury, Fenutf and Apollo, compofe the fupermundane elevating 
triad, and are moil profoundly united to each other. 

Page 91. The damon AnterosJ] Of this power, who avenges 
the injuries of lovers, the following remarkable ftory is told by 
Eunapius in his Life of Jamblichus: ^* This philofopher went 
with his difciples to Gadara in Syria, a place fo famous for baths, 
that after Baiae in Campania it is the fecond in the Roman em- 
pire. Here a difpute about baths arifing while they were bath- 
ing, Jamblichus fmiling faid to them : ' Though what I am 
going to difclofe is not pious, yet for your fakes it (hall be un- 
dertaken; ' and at the fame time he ordered his difciples to en- 
quire of the natives, what appellations had been formerly given 
to two of the hot fountains^ which were indeed lefs than the 
others, but more elegant. Upon enquiry, they found themfelves 
unable to difcover the caufe of their nomination ; but were in- 
formed that the one was called Eros or /.ovr, and the other ^«- 
teroSf or the god who avenge* the injuries of lovers. Jamblichus 
immediately touching the water with his hand (for he fat, per- 
haps, on the margin of the fountain), and murmuring a few words, 

raifed 
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nifed from the bottom of the fountalin a fair boy, of a moderate 
ftaturcy wbofe hair feemed to be tinged with gold» and the upper 
part of whofe breaft was of a luminous appearance. His com* 
panions being aftonifhed at the novelty of the a&ir. Let us pafs 
on, fays he» to the next fountain; and at the fame time he arofe, 
fixed in thought, and, performing the fame ceremonies as befoiey 
called forth the other Love, who was in all refpe^ fimilar to the 
former, except that his hair fcattered in his neck was blacker^ 
and was like the fun in refulgence. At the fame tinte, both the 
boys eagerly embraced Jamblichus, as if he had been their na- 
tural parent : but he immediately reflored them to their proper 
feata, and, when he had wafhed, departed from the place." Let 
the reader, however, be careful to remember, that though Eros 
and Anteros are gods confidered according to their firft fubfiil* 
ence, yet thefe which are mentioned by Eunapius were of the 
daemoniacal order; and were perhaps daemons only xAla^w, ac^ 
ior£ng to habitude J or alliance* 

Page 91. Carrying with them hutning lampi.'] The propriety 
of employing burning lamps, in a conteft facrtd to Prometheus, 
is fufficicntly apparent from the account we have already given of 
this divinity. For Prometheus, we have fliewn, is the infpec* 
tive guardian of the defcent of rational fouls; and fire, from ita 
tending upwards, Is an emblem of the rational foul. As a bum* 
ing lamp therefore may be confidered as a very proper image of 
our rational part, it appears to me, that this cuftom adopted by 
the Athenians, of running from the altar of Prometheus to the 
city with burning lamps, in which he alone was viAoiious whofe 
lamp remained URextingui/hed in the race,, was intended to figni- 
fy that he is the true conqueror in the race of life, whofe rational 
part is not extinguished, or, in other words, does not become dor- 
mant in the career. 

Page 91. For Socrates ^ in the night hefore that day on which 

Plato became his difcipky Jaw in a dream a fwanjly to his hofom.'\ 

The fovl of Plato, according f o the ancients, defcended from 

8 ApoBo, 
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Aponoi to whom the fwan Is facred; and confequently this bird 
plainly fignified Plato in the dream of Socrates* Olympiodorui 
too, in his Life of Plato, ioforms us, that when that philofopher 
was near his death, he dreamt that he was changed into a fwaoy 
and that, by flying from tree to tree, he gave much trouble to the 
fowlers in catching htm : and this dream, fays he, according to the 
Socratic Simmias, iignified that his meaning would not be appre* 
hended by his interpreters. For interpreters are fimilar to fowlers, 
by attempting to explain the^ conceptions of the ancients: and 
Plato's meaning cannot be apprehended, becaufe his dilcottrfe8» 
like thofe of Homer, may be underftood phyfically, ethically^ 
tbeologically, and in (hort multifariouily. For the fouls of Homer 
and Plato are faid to have been produced all-harmonic Let it 
however be remembered, that though Plato's meaning was by 
no means apprehended by his more* ancient interpreters, yet it is 
moil divinely and fully unfolded by the latter Platoniiis, among 
whom Olympiodorus holds a very diftinguifhcd place* 

Page 91* Jlpollo changed him Into the hirdwhofe name he bore^ 
Nothing more appears to be fignifiedby this fable, than that Cyc- 
nus was a man wholly given to external harmony, and who there* 
fore knew nothing of philofophy, which is the greateft mufic, as 
Plato in the Phacdo beautifully obferves. In confequence there- 
fore of this negledl of his foul he became united with the life of 
a fwaa, as the puniftiment of his guilt. But obferve, that when 
the rational foul is faid to be changed into a brute, the meaning is, 
that the foul becomes bound to the life of a brute in the Dune man- 
ner as OTir|3reiiding demons arc united with our fouls : for the hu- 
man foul never becomes the animating part of a brute, any moic 
than demons become human fouls* I only add, that the do6lrine of 
tranfmigration when viewed in this light is extremely beautiful : 
and Syrianus and Proclus were, I believe^ the firft by whom it was 
thus explained. 

Page 91. There it MUn^uf Certs Tbefmoph&nu,1 Ceres wi^ 
with great propriety worfluppcd by the ancients as Tt^finoftorus^ 

or 
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or the legiflator: for this goddefs, as we are informed by SaOufl, 
De Diis et Mundo^ according to her mundane diflribution is the 
divinity of the planet Saturn: Saturn, according to Plato in the 
Cratylus, is pure tntelUa ; and lana^ according to the fame greaC 
philofopher in his Laws, is Vot; han^in^ a SJlr'ihutton of inteUeS. 

Page 92. The Jirft fruits of the Hyperboreans are fent.l It ap- 
pears from the Scholiad on Pindar, that the Greeks called the 
Thracians Boreans: there is therefore (fays Larchcr) great pro- 
bability, that they called the people beyond thefe Hyperboreans* 
Callimachusj in his hymn to Delos, mentions thefe people in 
the following lines, as tranflated by Dr. Dodd: 

■ dates flowing from each clime 

Of the well-peopled globe, from eafl to weft. 
From Arftic and AntarSie pole — where Heav*!! 
The virtue of the habitants rewards 
With length of days : thefe to the Deltan god 
Begin the grand proceflion ; and in hand 
The holy Iheayes and myftic offerings bear. 

Page 92. Commit them to iheylrtmafpL'} The Arimafpi were 
Hyperborean Cyclopians, who dwelt about the Scythian river 
Arimafpus, which is full of golden fands* 

Page 93. yfpollo Dionyf (lotus,'] Perhaps inftead of ^ofvcrtWof 
it (hould be ^wn/crftHuj, Dionyfoter or the faviour of Bacchus. My 
reafons for fuppofing that this alteration is requiflte, are de- 
rived from tlie following curious and beautiful paffage, from the 
MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Phaedo of Hato: 
** In order,'* fays he, **to the foul's dcfcent, it is neceflary that 
fhe fhould firft cftablifh an animating image of herfelf in the 
body ; and in the fecond place, that fhe fhould fympathize with 
the image, according to a fimilitude of form : for every form 
paffes into a famenefs with itfelf, through naturally verging to 
itfclf. In the third place, being iituated in a diviiible nature, 
k is neceiTary that (he (hould be lacerated and fcattered together 
with fuch a nature, and that, (he (hould fall into an ultimate 

diftri- 
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^ftribution, till, through the energies of a cathartic life, fhc 
raifes herfelf from the extreme difperfion, and loofeins the bond 
of fympathy through which (he is united with body : and till, 
at the fame time energizing without the image, (he becomes efla- 
bli(hed according to her primary life. And we may behold a 
refemblance of all this in the f jble re(pe6ting Bacchus, the ez • 
cmplar of our intellcd. For it is fajd that Dionylius, e(labli(h- 
ing his image in a mirror, purfued it, and thus became diilri* 
buted iato the univerfe. But ApoUo excited and elevated 
Bacchus; this god being a cathartic deity, and the true fa* 
viour of Dton^us^ and on this account he is celebrated as Di» 
^nyfoter* .** Such as are defiroua of feeing the original of this 
curious paffage, and many important particulars refpeding the 
my (Series of Bacchus unfolded, from Greek manufcripts, may 
confult my Di/fertaiion on the Elevfiman and Bacchic Myfterles. 

Page 93. jlnd of Earthy ivhom they call a mighty goddefs^ 
Earth is called by Plato, In the Timxus, the moil ancient and 
iirft of the gods in the heavens: and this, fays Proclus,on ac- 
count of her (lability and generative power, her fymphony with 
heaven, and her pofition in the centre of the univerfe. For 
the ccqtre po(rcfre8 a mighty power in the univerfe, as conneA- 
ing all its circulations ; and hence it was called by the Pytha- 
goracans the tower of Jupiter, from its containing a demiurgic 
guard. And if we rccoUc^l the Platonic hypotlicfis concerning 
the earth, that our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, 
and very different from the true earth, which is adorned with a 
beauty fimilar to that of the heavens, we (hall have no occafion 
to wonder at her being called the firft and mod ancient of the 
celeflial gods." Eut the Platonic hypothefis which Proclus al- 
ludes to is this, which is an E^ptian tradition: that the fummit 
of the earth is ethereal, in order that it may unite with the orb 
of the moon ; that it is every where perforated with holes like a 

* In the MS. it is ^^yi/tfio?!}; ; but ihould deubtiefat be read hw^9^f* 
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pumice done; and that we refide at the bottom of certain oF 
thefe hollows, while we fancy that we dwell on the fummtt of 
the earth. The great antiquity of this dodrine may be coUe&cd 
from what Homer (ays in the Iliad, that Heaven and Earth are 
common to the three divinitiest Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto*: 
and confequently each of thefe' mud be divided between them» 
The earth, therefore, muft be divided analogous to the univerie; 
into that which is celeftial, terreftrial, and middle* And there 
muft be fome part of it ethereal, which belongs to Jupiter. As 
this part therefore cannot be the furface on which we refide, it 
muft confequently be contiguous to the moon. See more con- 
cerning this cunous and interefting theory, in my Introdudioos 
to the Phaedo and Timscus of Plato. 

Page 93. Cires AneftdoraJ\ This word means the btfiower of 
jiftSf and is agreeable to the etymon of Ceres given by Plato in 
the Cratylus : for livftn^p, (ays he, is h^trm iJuSkf, a hefiewing 
mother. But why this goddefs was fo called by the wife ancients, 
the following beautiful extra6l from the MSS. Scholia of Produs 
on the Cratylus will abundantly unfold : ** It is requifite to 
coniider this goddefs, not only as the fupplier of corporeal food* 
but, beginning from the gods, we fhould view her as firft of all 
(bpplying them with aliment, afterwards the natures poflerior 
to the gods, and laft of all fuch as are indigent of corporeal 
aliment. For the characieriftic of love fhines forth firft of 
all in the gods: and this is the cafe with the medicinal and 
prophetjc powers of Apollo, and with thofe of every other 
divinity. But nutriment, when confidered with reference to the 
gods, is the communication of intelle6bial plenitude from o&ore 
exalted natures to thofe of an inferior rank. Gods therefore 
are nounfhed, when they riew vrith the eye of intelled gods 
prior to themfelves; when they are perfeded, and view intelli- 
gible beauties, fuch as juftice itfelf, temperance itfelf, and the 

* Tola y ik {vM grajko xou fc«wp( oXt^func* Iliad. 15. 
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like, at fyto obrerres in the Fbsdras.'* Shortljr $(br this, be 
^b&rret, *^ that accordu)|r to Orpheaa, Cerei i8 the bwt with 
Rhea: for Otpheus fays that, fiibfiftipg on high in uAproccediog 
Union with Saturn^ ihe ia Rheot but that, by emitting and f enera^ 
ting Jttpter, flie is Ceres. For thos he fpeaks : 

Pf iqy To vfi^fvo'm^ twu ^0$ irXilo fAiSlij^ 

Tiyon ^^nTup*. 
I. e. 

llM goddlefs who was Rbeu, when ike bortf 
Jove^ became Ctr€4. 

«* Bttt Hefiod fays that Cefes is the daughter of Rhea. It h 
Iiowever evident that thefe theologifts harmonize with each 
other: for whether this goddefs proceeds from union with 
Saturn to a fecoadary order, or whether flu; is the firft progeny 
of Rhea, (he is ftiU the £une. Cores therefore being cf this kind, 
and receiving the moft ancient and ruling order, from the wiok 
vivific Rheaf , and comprehending the middle centres of tvboU 
IrivificationJ, flie fiOsall fapermundane natures with the rivers 
of an-perfe& life, pouring Upon afl things vitdity, indivifibly 
End uniformly* 

** But prior to all this, flie unfolds to us the demiurgic intelledtf 
(Jupiter) and impaits to him the p«Wer of vivifying whole84 
For, as Saturn fuppliesher from on high with the caufe of being; 
fe Ceres from, on high, and from her own proli6c bofoms, pours 
frnth mificatiofi to the demiurgusi But pofleffing herfelf the 
fluddle of all sivific detty^ flie governs the whole fountains which 
ihe contains, and comprdiends the one bond of the firft and 
hft powers of life. 6h^ fbd>ly convolves too and contains ail 
fcoDndary fountains. But flie leads Ibrth the uniform caufes of 
prior natures to the generation of others. This goddefs too 

t This Orphic fragment was never b^ore pubUflied< 
f lVi{«^{v0ysrovfiM(« 
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comprehends Vefia and Juno: in her right hand parte JunOy who 
pours forth the whole order of fouls ; but in her left hand parts 
Vefta, who leads forth all the light of Virtue. Hence, Ceres b 
with great propriety called bj Plato, mother^ and, at the fame 
time, the fupplitr of aUmenl. For, fo far as (he comprehends 
in herfclf the caufe of Juno, (he is a mother; but as containing 
Vefla in her eifencey (he is the fupplier of aliment. But the pa- 
radigm of this goddefs is Ntght : for immortal Night ii calUdtbe 
nur/e of the godt. Night however is the caufe of aliment in- 
telligibly*: for that which is intelligikle is, according to the 
oraclef , the aliment of the intcUedual orders of gods* But 
Ceres firfl of all feparates the two kinds of aliment in the godsy 
as Orpheus fays: 

i. e. 

She cares for powers miniilrant, whether thty 
Or ^odsfre€edtf qt fiilww^ or [urrmtndi 
Amhrofiaf and ttnacious ne&Mr rtdj 
Are Coo the objects of her bounteous care. 
* ' Laft to the bee her providence extends. 

Who gathers honey with refounding hum. 

<' Ceres therefore, onr fovereign midrefs {h^vMa)^ not onljge* 
sicratcs life, but that which gives perfedion to life; and this finoRi 
fupernal natures to fuch as are lail : for virtue is the perfeBum of 
fouh^ Hence mothers who are conneded with the circulationa 
of time, bring forth thtir offspring in imitation of this two-fold 

* Becaufe Night fubfifts at the fummit of that dirine order, which is 
called by the Chaldsan theologifts >oi)1ei kJ f»ip«;, uittUigtbU omlai tte fai^ 
ffme tnttlUauaJ. , 

f That is, according to one of the Chaldaean oracles. 
J Tbefe rerfes too were never before printed* 
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Sind eternal generation of Ceres. For, at the fame tune that they 
fend forth their young into the h'ght, they extend to them milk 
naturally produced, as their food/' 

Page 96. And when the Athentams enquired of the orachy W^.] 
, There arc Tery few, I fear, of the prefcnt day, who do not con- 
fider the oracles of the ancients as mere delufions ; and who do 
not afcribe the accompliftimcnt of their predldions, either to the 
tricks of defigning pricfti, or the random power of chance. 
This, however, muft neceflarily be the cafe at a period when di- 
vine influence is totally withdrawn, and delufion and perfeft 
atheifm are the fubflitutes for the genuine religion of mankind* 
While men indeed are ignorant that true theology (and fuch 
was that of the ancients) is perfe6Uy fcientific, being founded on 
the cleareft and moft natural conceptions of the human mind; and 
while in confequenceof this ignorance they believe nothing to be 
real, but objc6ls of fenfe, the dodrine of a communication be* 
tween men and divine natures muft appear ridiculous in the ex« 
treme. And yet one (hould think, that hiftory muft convince 
the moft incredulous, that th^ numerous inflances in which the 
predifiions oC. oracles have been fo wonderfully accomplifhcd. 
Could not be the refult either of chance or intrigue. Indeed, he 
who can read tlie many inftances of this- kind adduced by Pau« 
(anias, and yet deny the poiTibility of man communicating witl^ 
higher powers, milft either be an atheift or a fool. 

For the fake therefore of the lover of djvinity, I ffiall fum- 
marily difclofe the fcientific theory of oracles, according to the. 
philofophy of Plato. As there it not one father of the univerfe 
only, one providence, and one divine law, but many fathers 
fubordinate to the one firft father, many adminiftratora of pro- 
vidence pofterior to, and comprehended in the one untverfal pro- 
vidence of the demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceed^ 
ibg from one 6rft law, it is necei&ry that there fhould be dif*> 
ferent allotments, aad a diverfity of divine diftribution. Hence 
diere are allotmenti of partial fouls, fuch as oursj of unpolluted 

S 2 £MiIi, 
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foulfl, fuch 99 heroes, beneficent dxmons and angeb, and of the 
gods themfelves. But the allotments of angels, dzmons and 
heroes are fufpended from thofe of the gods, and poiTefs a more 
various diflnbution: for one divine allotment comprehends many 
angelic allotments, and a ftill greater number of fuch as are dae« 
moniacal. For multitude is every where fufpended from one prin- 
ciple* And as in efTences, powers and energies, progreiliont 
from thefe generate a kindred multitude ; fo with refpe£t to 
allotments, fuch as are firft tranfcend in power, but are dimi- 
nilhcd according to piultitude, as being nearer the one father of 
the univerfe, and the one total providence which he contains; 
but fuch as are fecond to thefe ppfFefs a fubordinate power, and 
an increafed multitude. 

Such then being the general particulars refpeding the theory 
of allotments, the next thing to be coniidered is, that the allot- 
ment of a divine nature, whether cdeftial or fublunary, Is au 
unreftrained government, and a providential energy about the 
fnbje£^s of its government. By unreftrained government I meaa 
an exemption from all paffivxty, apd from any tendency towards 
or alliance with fubordinate natures : for every thing divine is 
at the fame time every where and no where. It Is every where, 
confidered as illuminating all things with Its own Ine£fable light | 
and it is no where, confidered as exempt from all the properties 
of the natures which It illumines. The fame too muft be ua- 
derftood. In an inferior degree, of thofe beneficeBt natures that are 
the perpetual attend^ts of the gods : for the eneigy of thefe alfo 
is unreftrained, but not in that tranfcendant manner in which k 
is poflefled by the gods. In the third place, the allotments of the 
gods and their attendants are perpetual: for immutability 
IS the eflentlal property of a divine nature, and confecjaent' 
ly muft be communicated to that which perpetually attends 
divinity, and exerts a beneficent energy. But notwithftaod* 
log this immutability of better natures, yet in order to the 
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prop^ recq>tion of their illuminations, it is neceflary that there 
(hould be as perfe^ ^n aptitude* in the recipients as they are ca- 
pable of receiving. Hence, as in generation, or the fublunary 
region, wholes remain perpetually according to nature, but their 
parts are fometimes according and fometimes contrary to nature, 
this muft be true of the parts of the earth. When thofe circu- 
lations therefore take place, during which the parts of the earth 
fubfift according to nature, and thfs is accompanied with a con« 
currence of proper inftruments and places, then divine illu- 
mination is abundantly and- properly received. But when the 
parts of the earth fubfifl contrary to nature, as at prefent, and 
which has been the cafe ever fince the oYacles ceafed, then, at 
there is no longer an aptitude of places^ tnfirumenU and tlmeSf 
divine influence can no longer be received, though the illumi* 
nations of divine natures continue immutably the fame ; juft, 
fays Proclus, as if a face (landing in the fame pofition, a mirror 
fhould at one time receive a clear image of it| and at another, 
one obfcurc and dcbile, or indeed no image at all. For, as the 
fame incomparable man farther obferves, it is no more proper 
to ref<;r the defed of divine infpiration to the gods, than to 
accufe the fun as the caufe of the moon being edipfcd, inftead 
of the conical fhadow of the earth into which the moon fiills. 

Page 98. There is a temple of Nemefis^ 6fr.] Proclus on He- 
fiod informs us, that Nemefts was celebrated in hymns as the 
angel of juftke ; and that fhe is reprcfcnted by Hefiod clothed 
in a white garment, becaufe {he is an inteOedual power, far re- 
moved from the atheiftic and dark effence of the paflions. 

Page 98. The river of the Ocean*'] Herodotus in Euterpe 
fays, ^ that he knows no river of the name of Ocean, and that 
he believes it vi-as either invented by Homer, or fome poet of 
former times :" and Mr. Wood is of opinion, "that the Ocean 
in Homer's time had a very different meaning from that which 
it now conveys." Herodotus is certainly right in what he fiiys, 
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as he only confidered the fenfible Ocean ; and Mr* Wood difcorers 
feme fagacity in conjeduring» that Ocean formerly had a differ* 
cnt meaniag from wha^t it has at prefent. For, when Homer calls 
Ocean a river^ he alludes to the deity of this name, who belongs 
to that order of gods which is called intdledual, and of which 
Saturn is the fummit ; who is a fontal deity ffi}>«i*f ^€0;, and 
is therefore very properly denominated a rlnyer^ as giving birth 
to the proce/jion of the gods into the fenfible univerfe, and being, 
according to his lad fubfiftence, the fource of the fea and the 
all-various flreams that flow upon the earth. For every caufe it 
that primarily, which its effed is fecondarily : and hence caufes 
were affigned by ancient theologies the. fame names with their 
cffc6U, Concerning this deity, Proclus in his MSS. Scholia on 
the Cratylus obferves as follows: ^' Ocean is the caufe to all the 
gods of acute and vigorous energy, and bounds the diftin^ons 
of the^firft, middle, and laft orders ; converting himfelf to him^ 
felf, and to his proper principles, through fwiftnefs of intelled, 
but moving all things from himfelf to energies accommodated to 
their natures ; perfeding their powers, and caufing them to pof« 
fefs a nevervfailing fubfiftencc.'' And in his Commentaries on 
th^ Timoeus, p. 296, h^ obferves of this deity, confidered ac* 
cording to his fublunary fubfiftenpe, *' that he is the caufe of 
motion, progreflion and power, conferring vigour and prolific 
abundance on intelledual lives, but fwiftnefs of energy and 
purity in generations tp fouls, and facility of motion to bodies. 
Tha^ confidered as fubfifiing in the gods (i* e. in fublunary 
gods) he comprehends, a motive and providential caufe t but io 
angels he comprehends an unfolding and intellc£lual fwiftnefs: 
in daemons, efficacious power : and in heroes he is the fupplier 
of a magnificent and efficacious life. Befides this, he imparts to 
every element the charaderilHc of his nature. Thus, virith re* 
fpedl to air, he produces all the mutation of aerial natures, an4 
iSi as Ai'iftotle obfervesj tlie caufe of the circle of the meteors. 
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** But in the watry element he is the caufe of fertility^ facility 
of motion^' and all-various powers: for, according to the poet*. 

From him the fea and cv'ry river flows. 

In earth he is the fource of generative perfe^ion, of the dif- 
tindlion of forms, and of generation and corruption. Hence, 
fuch terreftnal orders as are vivific and demiurgic he defines ; 
and fuch powers as comprehend the rcafons of earth, ,and are the 
infpeAive guardians of generation, he excites and multiples, 
and caUs forth into motion." And (liortly after, he adds, 
^ that Oceatf in fine is the caufe of all motion ; intelle&ual, be- 
longing to fouls ; and natural, to all fecondary natures : but 7ir- 
itjs is the caufe .of all the dldindion of the dreams proceeding 
from the Ocean, conferring on each a proper purity of natural 
motion/' 

I only add, that it is peculiar to the Platonic philofophy to 
fufpend phyfics from theology, and this in imitation of Orpheus, 
who fufpends Nature herfelf from the vivific goddefs Rhea, who 
is the caufe of all life, both that which is intelledtual, and that 
which is tnfeparable from the fluduating nature of bodies. 
This peculiarity muft furcly be pleafing to every one that is 
iiot atheiflically inclined ; at the fame time, that by leading us 
up to fuch principles as are irufy firfl, it enables us to remove 
the veil which conceals the my flic wifdom of the ancients, and 
caufes it to appear in the eyes of the multitude inextricably con- 
fufed, and beyond all comparifon abfurd. The truth of this 
obfervation will be immediately affented to, by any one who 
underflands the above explanation of Ocean. 

Page 98. Table of the Sun."] The table of the Sun, according 
to Herodotus ia Thai, was this :— ** A plain in the vicinity of 
the city (above Syene in Ethiopia) was filled to the height 
of four feet with the roafted flcfli of all kinds of animals, which 
was carried there in the night, under the infpedion of the magi- 
* Homer. 
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firtttti: dinlhg the da]r» whoerer pleyifed wbs at liberty to go and 
faUsfy his hunger. The natiTe^of the place affirm^ thfit the earth 
fpontaneoufly produces all thefe yiapds: thU however is wha^ 
they term the table of the Sun." I bayr given the pafiag^ 
as tranflated by Mr. B<loe. 

Page 99. Mas is fo lofty ^ W^f J The great height of the 
mountaiii Atlas is very fuccefsfully employed by Proclus in Tim, 
p, 56, as an* argument for the tnith of that Platonic hypothcfia 
fconcerniog the earth, which we haye mentioned in a former 
note. The paflage in which he employs this argument is as 
foUows ; ** It It here requiiite to remember the Platonic hypo- 
thefes concerning the earth. For Plato does not meafure ita 
magnitude after the fame maaner as mathematicians; but thinks 
|hat its interval is mucfi greater, as Socrates afierts in the Fhado, 
}n which di4ogue alfo he fays, that there are mapy habitable: 
parts fipiilar to the places of oihr abode. And hence he relates, 
that an ifland and continent of this kind escifted in the external 
pr Atlantic fea. For indeed^ if the earth be natuntUy fpherical, 
it is neceflary that it fhould be fuc^ according to its greateft part* 
But the parts which we inhabit, both internally and extemallyj^ 
exhibit great inequality. In fomc parts of the earth, therefore, 
there muft be an expanded plain, and an interval extended on 
high, ^ory according fo the faytng of HeraclUui^ he vthopaffa 
through a very profound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain^ 
nvhofe magnitude « fuchy according to the relation of the Ethiopian 
bifioriansy that it touchet the sther, andcajls ajhadow of Jive thou* 
/and Jadia in extent / for from the ninth hour of the da^f the fun $$ 
concealed hy it^ even to his perfeQ demerfion under the earth. Nor 
is this wonderful : for Athos, a It^acedonian mountain, cafts a 
(hadow as far as to Lcmnos, which is diftant from it fevca 
Jiundred ftadla. Nor arc fuch particulars as thefe, which Mar- 
pcllus the ^thiopic hiflorlan mentions, related only concerning 
the Atlantic mountain ; but Ptolemy alfo fays that the Lunap 
p)0upt^ii|8 are of an immgnfc height ; and Ariftotlc, that Cau/ 
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^U6 it enCglitened by the rays of the fun a third part of the 
night after fun-fct, aad a third part before the rifing of the fun* 
And if any one confiders the whole magnitude of the earth, 
bounded by itt elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly 
of a prodigious magnitude, according to the affertion of Plato." 
I only add, that what Proclus obferves here from Ptolemy about 
the height of the Lunar mountains is contradi6ied by Mr. Bruce, 
who fays in his book, on the Source of the Nile, that thefe 
niountains are by no means vf that prodigious altitude which 
they were fuppofcd to be by the ancients However, for my 
own. part, I prefer Ptolemy's authority to that of Mr. Bruce, 
notwithftanding the perfon of Mr. Bruce during his travels 
was, as he informs us, by no means defpicable ; aad in addition 
to this, his circumftances^ were affluent, and his conneflions 
powerful ! 

Page 10 f. I C4n alfo mention others , thai were onee mefif and 
were after tbehr death worjhtpped as gods hy the Greets, 2 I have 
already abuqdpntly (hewn in a former note, that there is an order 
of fouls among men, wdo from their fuperior purity, and magna* 
nimity, and their proximity to beings effentially more excellent, 
were very properly denominated by the ancients, heroes, Thefe 
devated fouls, too, were juftly called by the fame names as the 
divinities from which they defcended: for the charaderiftic of 
^verjr divine nature extends itfclf to the laft of things, fo as evea 
to leave a veRige of its ineffable prerogatives in the dark and re- 
bounding receptacle of matter. Heroes however, though they 
were worfhipped by the ancients, yet they were neither con£- 
dercd as gods, nor worfhipped as fuch, by thofe who paid them 
no other honours than what were ordained by the Grecian laws, 
as is evident from Plato's Laws. Paufanias therefore, in the pat 
fage before us, feeme, for want of a philofophical acquaintance 
with the religion of his country, to confound the divine and hu- 
man nature : and it is to pafTagcs of this nature that we mui^ 
afcribc the general prevalence at prcfent of that moft hcentioua. 

aod 
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zni {gnorant opSnion» which afferts all the godi of the ancients 
to be nothing more than deified men. 

Page 104. And that I might conjeSlure his hulk^ Cjff.] That, 
in the hereic age» men abounded of ^a prodigious ftature cannot 
he denied, without fuppofmg the whole of the Iliad to be a 
fable :• though, on the other hand, to imagine with the Scotch 
Grammarian, that there has been a gradual declenfion of the 
ftature of mankind from the moft early periods, and that the 
human fpecies will at laft come to nothing, is an opinion too 
extravagant ^d unphilofophical to deferve the labour of confu* 
tation. The fadt is, that the fuperior ftrength and fize of the 
celebrated heroes of antiquity can only be accounted for iatif* 
fa6iorIly, by having recourfe to that recondite wifdom of the 
ancients, which was firft difcoveied in the colleges of the Egyp- 
tian priefls, and was afterwards delivered enigmatically by Py* 
thagoras, fcientifically by Plato, and entheqfticallyf or according to 
a ditfic energy (wSiftrwwj), by his latter difciples,- From thismofk 
arcane and fubllme wifdom -we learn, that all the parts of the 
univerfe cannot participate the providence of the gods in afimi- 
lar manner, but that fome of its parts mull enjoy this eternally, 
and others temporally ; fome in a primary, and others in a fecon<3 
dary degree. For the univerfe being a perfcft whole, muft have 
a firft, a middle, and a laft part. But its firft parts, as having 
the moft excellent fubfiftence, muft always exift according tp 
nature ; and its laft parts muft fometimes fubfift according to, 
and fometimes contrary to nature* Hence the ccleftial bodies, 
which are the firft parts of the univerfe, perpetually fubfift ac- 
cording to nature, both the whole fpheres, and the multitude 
co-ordinate to thefe wholes* ; and the only alteration which 
they experience is a mutation of figure, and variation of light 
at diiTcrent periods : but in the fublunary region, while 

* For an account of the wholet which the univerfe contains, and which 
form one of the tooft interclting parts of the Platonic philofophy, fee my 
Introdu^ion to the Timaeus of Plato. 
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the fpheres of each of the elementt remain on account of their 
fubfiilence as wholes^ always according to nature, the parts of 
thefe wholes have fometimes a natural and fometimes an unna- 
tural fubfiftence : for tliiis alone can (he circle of generation 
unfold all the variety which it contains. 

But the dif&rent periods in which thefe mutations happen, 
are called by Plato, with great propriety, periods of fertility and 
Jitrility : for in thefe periods a fertility or ftcrility of men, ani- 
mals and plants takes place; fo that in fertile periods mankind 
will be both more numerous, and upon the whole fuperior iu 
mental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren period. 
And a fimilar reafoning mud be extended to animals and plants* 
This is fignified by Plato, though obfcurely, in the following 
paflage from the eighth book of his Republic : x^*^^'' f^" 

JK^ atjfjMltnf yiyvflfti, o1«y vt^ir^owai tKjrvi xvkKuv vt^ofoci avtemlia-t 
C^aj^uCiOK fAt9 ^«;^i;«r&pot;$, ncbvlioi; ^t f y»y!<af. i* e. " It is difEcult 
for a city fo condicuted to be mo7cd from its eflablifhment. But 
fince every thing which is generated is obnoxious to corruption, 
neither can a conflitution of this kind remaih perpetually,butmuft 
bediflblved. And its di Ablution Is this: ji fertility and Jlerility 
of foul and bodies not only takes place in iernne plants^ butalfo in ter^ 
rem animals f when the revolutions of each oftbffe conjoin the ambits 
of their circles; which are Jhairter to the fhorter^lvved^ and con* 
irarywife to the contrary.** 

The fo much celebrated heroic age, therefore, was the refult of 
one of thefe fertile periods, in which men, tranfcending the 
herd of mankind both in praAical and intellectual virtue, 
abounded on the earth. But in confequence of that beautiful pro- 
grcffion of things which takes place throughout the univerfe, 
viz. in confequence of multitude every where being fufpended 
from a monad , or uniting caufe; and multitude exquifitely allied 
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to its monad preceding di£Smilar multitude, it is neceflaiy that 
each of thefe heroic fouls (hould be the leader of other fouls of an 
inferior rank^ but yet refembling their leader in a high degree. 
Thus Achilles in the Diad, who, as we have obferved in a former 
BOtei is an heroic foul energizing according to practical virtue, 
ftands at the head of a kindred multitude of fouls, who, from their 
proximity to-fuch charafters as himfelf, are dignified with the 
appellation of* heroes. Ajax belonged to this kindred multitude, 
together with Tidydes» Ulyffes, and many others; this multi- 
tude at the fame time pofTefling gradations of excellence, in order 
that its extremity may coalcfce with lefs elevated fouls. It is 
therefore by do means wonderful, that Ajax pofleffed fuch re- 
markable ftrcngth and magnitude of body, as he belonged to 
that clafs of fouls who approximate very near to real heroes 
among men. 

But a very natural doubt may here arife in the mind of the 
thinking reader, why ^neas, who is faid to have been born of a 
goddefs, as well as Achilles, and of a goddefs of a much higher 
rank than the mother of Achilles, is reprefented by Homer as 
engaged in a bad caufe, which he evidently is, by fighting 
for the Trojans. I anfwer, that the doubt may be folved, by 
reading Homer with that profound attention which his poems 
ib juftly demand. For we fhall find, that though he calls iEneas 
a hero, as well as Achilles, from his refembling true heroes in 
many refped^s, yet he plainly evinces that his claim to this cha- 
tader was not incontrovertible, when he reprcfents Apollo thus 
fpeaking to £neas : (Iliad. 20« v. I05.) 

i. e. "For they say that you are defcended from Venus the 
X daughter of Jupiter." For here the term they fay plainly indi- 
cates that his claim to this honour was ambiguous: but he never 
ufes an expreffion of this kind when he fpeaks of Achilles. I 
add, that thefc periods of fertility and flcrility depend on the 

different 
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different circuhtions of the heavens: and that this theory folves 
at once all that appears fo ahfurd to perfons ignorant of true 
philofophy in many of the relations- of ancient hiftorians: I mean, 
the accounts they ^ve of animals which no where exid at pre- 
(ent; and their afcribing properties to fuch animals as nowexift^ 
fo different from what they are now found to pofiefs. For it 
evidently follows, that in fertile periods animals muil exift which 
are unknown to barren periods ; and that all the tribes of ant* 
mals muft upon the whole be fuperior in every refpe6t: juft as ia 
fertile ground, and in fertile feafons, the produce is more abun* 
danty the fpedes of produ&ion are more various» and their 
qualities fuperior to what are found in the produce of barren 
ground, in the barren feafons of the year. 

But the following account of human bones of prodigious mag* 
nitude which have been difcovcred, will I doubt not be accdpt* 
able to the reader, in addition to the hiftories of this kind given 
by Paufanias. The author of this account is Fhlegon Trallianus } 
and it is taken from his little treatife. On admrahk things $ and 
On thofe that lave Uved to a great age. *^ Not many years iiBce» 
in Meflene, ApoUonius fays, that a large flone veflel was broke 
t^ugh violent tempeils, and a great inundation of water, and 
that a head was waflied out of it, three times as large as that of 
a man, with two rows of teeth. An infcription informed thoif 
that were endeavouring to find whofe head it was, that it 
was the head of Idas: for this was the infcription, IAEX2, 
i. e. OF IDAS. The Meffenians, therefore, at the public coft 
provided another veiFel, and placed in it the remains of the hero 
in fuch a manner, that they were more fecure than before, as 
they perceived that this was the perfon of whopi Homer* 

(aya : 

Idas the lit ongell of the mortal race 

That fiourilh'd then, who for a beauteous oymph 
Dar'd with ApoUo Phoebus to contend, 
J^ aim his arrows at the radiant king* 

* Iliad. 9. V. 554. 
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<*In Dalmatia too, m that which Is called the cavern of X^izaif 
many bodies may be fecn, whofe ribs exceed fixteen cubits. 

** But the grammarian ApoUonius relate^ that there was an 
earthquake during the reign of Tiberius Nero, through which 
many celebrated cities of Afia were entirely deftroyed, but which 
Tiberius after^vards rebuilt at his own expeuce ; for which bene- 
fit the AfiaticB made a coloffal flatue of him, and placed it near 
the temple of Venus, which is in the forum of the llomans: and 
after this, they placed tlic ftatucs of the feveral cities that had 
been rebuilt. Not a few too of the cities of Sicily fuffcred 
through this earthquake, and places near Rhegium, together 
with feveral of the cities in Pontus. But in thofe parts in which 
the earth was rent afunder, very large dead bodies were found ; 
the magnitude of which indeed fo aflonifhed the inhabitants^ 
that they were unwilling to move them. That the affair how- 
ever might be generally known, they fent to Rome one of the 
teeth of thefc bodies ; and this was more than a foot long. The 
ambafladors, at the fame time they (hewed this to Tiberius, afked 
him whether he wifhed that the hero to whom this tooth belong- 
ed (hould be brought to him. Upon tliis, Tiberius very pru- 
dently thought of a means by which he might neither be deprived 
of knowing the dimenfions of this body, nor yet be guilty of 
the impiety of robbing the dead. He ordered a celebrated gc • 
ometrician, whofe name was Pulcrus, and whom he honoured for 
his art, to be called, and defired him to make a face in propor* 
tion to the fize of that tooth. The geometrician therefore* 
having calculated from the fize of the tooth the dimenfions of 
the face knd of the whole body, accomplifhed the taflc impofed 
on him with great celerity, and brought the face to tfie Emperor, 
who, after he had fatisfied himfelf with beholding it, ordered the 
tooth to be reilored to the place from whence it was taken. 

<<Nor ought we to refufe our affentto this narration, fince there 
js a place in Egypt called Litrae, in which bodies arc to be feen. 
not lefs in fize than the above-mentioned, and thefe not buried in 

the 
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the earthy but expofed to the view, neither confufed nor difturb- 
cd, but placed in proper order, fo that he who looks at them 
can tell, which are the bones of the thighs, legs, /and other 
members. It is not therefore by any means proper to difbelieve 
thefe accounts: but we ought to think that at firfi, nature being 
rery vigorous caufed every thin^ to approach near to the perfec- 
tion of the gods*; and that becoming afterwards debilitated, the 
magnltqde of bodies alfo decreafed. I am likewife informed, 
that at Rhodes there are bones which far furpafs in magnitude 
the bones oiF men of the prefent day. And the fame Apolloniut 
fays, that there is a certain ifland near Athens, which the Athe- 
nians fortified with walla ; and that when they were digging the 
foundations of thefe walls, they found a fepulchre of one hundred 
cubits in length, in which there was a (keleton of the fame di< 
menfions with the fepulchre, with this infcription : I MacrofeirU^ 
mfho Uved fi'oi thoufand years^ am buried in a long ifland^ 

'« Eumachus, in his defcription of the earth, fays that the Car- 
-ihaginians, when they were digging a trench in tlieir own coun- 
try, found two ikeletons placed^ in coffins, one of which wat 
twenty-three, and the other twenty-four cubits in length. 

<* And Theopompus Sinopenfis, in hisTreatife on EarthquakeSf 
fays, that a fudden earthquake happening in the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, a certain hill was rent afundcr, and bones of a pro- 
digious magnitude were thrown out of it: for the length of the 
whole (keleton was found to be twenty-four cubits. He adds, 
that the Barbarians who dwelt about thpfe parti threw thefe 
bones into the lake Marotis/' 

Page 104. The paneraHum*'] This was a mode of wreftling 
snd boxing, in which it was lawful to ufe any kind of play, in 
order to obtain the vidlory* 

Page 109. Peleus vowed his hair to the river Sferchius.] Thi^ 

• This opinion is very natural to a mind unacquainted with the variot^ 
«ircaiations of the heaven8% 

terfct 
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verfeg of Homer aUix^ed to hj iPauIanias are thefe, whicb mxf 
be found in the %^6. book of the Iliad : 

Sperchius ! whofe waves In mazy errours loft 
Deli^tfiil roll along my native coaft ! 
To whom my father vow'd at my return^ 
Thefe locks to fall> and hecatombs to burn. 

i only add, that the obfcure and intricate mode of exprelfion em* 
ployed by Paufanias in the prefent paflage, and which he fo fire« 
quently adopts, led me into an error in the tranflation of it, from 
not recolle6king at the time the verfes of Homer alluded to. I beg 
the reader, therefore, to correal the pafTage as follows : ** that Pe^ 
hus nfo*ttftJ the hair of AchiUet to the river SpereUus^ fw his Jafe 
return from Troy J* 

Page 109. Mild Jupiter,'] It appears that Jupiter MiRchiuif 
or milJ Jupiter, is the fame with that power called the Damons 
in the Orphic hymns ; for in the hjtan to him he is ezprefaly 
called ftuMxioy Aio^ mild Jupiter. It appears too, that this deity 
is the fame with the Janus of the Romans. For in the hymn 
juft cited there is the following line : 

i. c. 

M In thee, tbo keys of joy and ibrrow are carried.^ 

And JanuSy it is well known, waa reprefented at a porter« 
Scaliger indeed, in the tranflation of this line, cxprefsly af- 
figns two epithets*to this divinity, which belong only ta Jaava^ 
i e. Patukius and Clufius, the power that opens undfiuts* 
Lctitixt oaaBTori, Fatukiu*, Chi/Sut idcm.eSi 

Lideedy tbat Jupiter is the fane with Janus, k iadifpotaUf 
dear, from the following verfe of a MS. hymn in my pofldSoBy 
of Prodns, which is estitied Tfoec )wm» or a commm hjmtt : 

j»e« 

** Grandfathisr Janos, Joyc iaunartal, hail 1 " 

Afli 
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And hcte It may not be improper to obfcrve as a circumftance 
truly admirable, that Orpheus, Homer, Plato, and the Chal- , 
daean oracles, have unanimoufly chara£lerized Jupiter by the 
duad. Thus both Orpheus and Plato call hiAn by a two-fold 
name ^ and ^nyac; the former fignifying that he is the caufe 
through which things fubfift; and the latter his vivific power: for 
he is the firft caufe of vivification. Plato too, in the Parme- 
nides, charafterizeshim by the dialeftic tpkhcis,/amene/s and £/- 
ference* Homer places two urns by his throne. And he is called 
by the Chaldsean oracles h% ivfxciya, tvjlce beyond. The twt> 
faces of Janus, therefore, as he is the fame with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, admirably corrcfpond with the dual charadleriftic 
afligned to that divinity by the moR ancient theologift?. 

I add, that the reader mud not be difturbed on finding that 
yupiter is called a Jgmon^ as this epithet is only given to him 
in the way of analog. For, as it is the employment o£ fffentiai 
daemons to attend on the gods, and proximately prefide over 
inferior natures; fo each fubordinate order of gods, from fol- 
lowing the operations of its proximate fuperior order, and pre- 
iiding over fubjedl natures, may be called analogically, dae- 
xnoniacal vnth refped to that order. It is in this fenfe 
of the word that Plato, in the Timaeus, calls the fublunary 
gods demons in one place, and in another ^o^/r of gods; and that 
in the Banquet, he calls Love a mighty damon^ and in the Phae- 
drus a god. But not only gods were called daemons by ancient 
thtologifts, but intellects, fouls, daemons, and even men were 
called gods by them. Each, however, was thus denominated in 
a different refpp^l. For intelleSs were called gods according to 
union ; fouh^ according to participation ; damons^ according to con* 
iaB; and men, according to Jimilitude: while, in the mean time, 
fuch as are properly gods were aligned this appellation ejfentially. 
The obfervatlon of thefe dldindlions will enable the philofophic 
reader to folvc many apparent inconfiilencies in the writings of 
undent theologifis, and convince him that the ancients believed 

Vol. III. T i« 
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in beings fuperior to the dsemoniacal order. By the power there- 
fore called the D^mon^ which fo often occurs in Paufanias^ we 
muft underdand Jttpiter. 

Page 109. But be that has hecn initiated in the Eleufinian myf* 
ferieif ^c»2 Prom the prefcnt paiTage, in conjun6^ion with iome 
other authorities which I (liall adduce, we may colIc£i no con- 
temptible argument in favour of the opinion, that the Orphic 
hymns which exifl at prcfent were the very hymns which were 
ufed in the Eleufinian myftenes. " For (fays Paulanias) it is not 
lawful to afcribe the invention of beans to Ceres ; and he that has 
been initiated in the Ekufmlan myR cries, or has read the poems 
called Crphic, will know what I mean." Now Porphyry Dc ' 
Abftinentia, lib. 4, informs us, that hionj were forbidden in the 
Eleufinian mylleries*; and in the Orphic hymn to Earthy the 
facrificer is ordered to fumigate from every kind of feed, except 
leans and aromatics. Again, Suidas informs us, that rtXch 
means a myfttc fi^crificef thegreate/l and moft venerable of aU other j^ 
Stwa /*wr«ip««5«i«> D ftiykPJ «} T»f*w1*p. And Proclus, whenever he 
fpeaks of the Eleufinian myfteries, calls them the mo/i holy teletai, 
ayiwloidu TiXtlaif . Agreeably to this, the Orphic hynms are 
called in the Thryllitian manufcript riXcIou ; and Scaliger jnftly 
obferves, that they contain nothing but fuch invocations as 
were ufed in myfieries. Befides, many of the hymns are exprefsly 
thus called by the author of them. Thus the conclufion of the 
hymn to Protogonus invokes that deity to be prefcnt at *• the 
holy telete^* ic TiXtfcjf «y»tf i : of the hymn to the ftars, to be pre- 
fcnt " at the very learned labours of the illujlrioufly-holy telete : 

And in the conclufion of the hymn toLatona,the facrifice is called 
an all-divine telete^ Bai/ <«< 7«»Sf loy riXeTnv, as likewife in that 

* IlflipayfiXXilai yap xeu EXit^-m avtxi<r^eu kou xaIoixiJW eptOftv^ 
*M ix^von KM nvofMUft ^oia^ ti xai fA%Xari>. p. 353. Edit. Trajeu 

t In Plat. Theol. p. 371, et in MS. Comment, in Alcibiad. 
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x>{ die hymn to Amphietut Bacchus. And in ihort, the greater 
part of the hymns will be found toJiave either the word telete 
in them ; or to invoke the rcfpefUve divinities to blefs the mjjlics^ 
or imitated perfont* Thus the conclufion of the hymn to Hea- 
Iren entreats that divinity to confer a blefled life on a recenJt 
n^lJRc : 

KXo$' e«r«7try ^arnv o9mi» jeavtii nof a»7i|— • 

the conclufion of the hymn to the Sun, *"* io heftow a pUafant 
Kfe Off the mjftics:** and in a fhnilar manner moft of the reft. 

Farther ftiU, Demofthenes, in his firft Oration againft Arifto- 
^ton, has the following remarkable pafTage : vtea vn^ wva^auiniot 

70f too Atoi ^foyof fwh KoAifumpy iraAa rx rtn at^fmrm ifofau i« e» 
•* Let us reverence inexorable and venerable Juftice, who Or- 
pheus our inftru6lor in the mq/i holy tektai^ bjs, is feated by the 
throne* of Jupiter, and infpeds all the affairs of men." Here 
Dem^ftfaenes you fee calls the myfterles moft bofy, as well as Pro« 
clns: and I think we may conclude with the greateft confidence 
from all that has been faxd, that he alluded to the hymn to Juftice, 
trhich is among the Orphic hymns, and to thefe very lines: 

O/A|A0( Aixfii f4iXflr« vec^il^^xfoc, my')MOfioff9v 

Ovf0b90^9 HoBofttaot jSioy dvnltn 9t!Kufv>M9p 

I. A *' I fing the all-feeing eye of fplendid Juftice, who fits by 
the throne of king Jupiter, and from her celeftial abode beholds 
the life of mortal men/* 

Page 112. Homer caUs thefe daughters j Csf^.] Pauiknias doubt- 
lefs alludes to Homer's hymn to Ceres: but thefe names are not 
to be found in the hymn at prefent, owing to an unfortunate 
chafm in a part of the hymn where they were mentioned. 

Page 1 14. The poet Pamphus,'] Pamphus was an Athenian 
contemporary with Linus, and is iaid to have compofcd poems 
and hymns prior to Homer. 
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Page 1 17. The twelve godt, as they are called.^ Thefe twdve 
divinities are, Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Vefta> Minerva, Mars, 
Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The firft triad 
of thefe gods is demiurgic; the fecond, defenfiw; the third, vt- 
vific ; and the fourth, elevating and harmonic* Thefe divinities 
according to their firft fubfiftence, confidered as charaAerized by 
the number twelve, form that order of gods which is called aw 
?vim)f, or hherated, by the Chaldaean theologifts, but vn^ftcnoiyfu' 
fercelefiial, by the Greeks, becaufe it is immediately fituated above 
the mundane gods. But thefe gods are received from the libe- 
rated order into the world. Hence, as Salluft obferves in his 
•elegant little work. On the Gods and the World* : " Of thefe 
gods, fome are the caufes of the world's exigence; others 
animate the world $ others again harmonize it, thus compofed 
from different natures ; and others laflly guard and prefer ve it 
when harmonically arranged.'' He adds : " The truth of this 
may be feen in ilatues as in aenigmas. For Apollo harmonizes the 
lyre, Pallas is invefted with arms,' and Venus is naked ; fince 
harmony generates beauty, and beauty is not concealed in objeds 
of fenfible infpe£iion. But fince thefe gods primarily poflefs th^ 
world, it is neceflary, to confider the other gods as fubiiiling in 
thefe; as Bacchus in Jupiter, iEfculapius in Apollo, and the 
Graces in Venus. We may likewife behold the orbs with which 
they are conne^^ed ; viz. Vefla with earth, 'Neptune with water, 
Juno with air, and Vulcan with fire. But the fix fuperigr gods 
we denominate from general cullom ; for we affume Apollo and 
Diana for the fun and moon ; but we attribute the orb of Saturn 
to Ceres, sether to Pallas ; and wc uiTcrt that heavet) is common 
to them all." 

Page 1 19. Bacchus Ny(uJtrs,'\ So callefl, becaufe his my He- 
ries were celebrated by night. 

Page 1I9, Venus Vertkordia,'] Thus denominated, accord- 
ing to GyrakUis, becaufe ihe tunu ihe heart to challity. Vid. 

Valcr, Maxim, lib. viii, 

♦ Cap. vi. 
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Page 1 19. The Oracle of Night.'] The following myftic par- 
ticulars refpefting the Oracle of Night arc given us by Proclusi 
in Tim. p. 63, and p. 96. ** The artificer of the univerfe, prioc 
to his whole fabrication, is faid to have betaken himfelf to the 
Oracle of Night, to have been there filled with divine concep- 
tions, to have i-eceived the principles of fabrication, and (if It^ 
be lawful fo to fpeak) to have folved all his doubts. Night too 
calls upon the father Jupiter to undertake the fabrication of the 
univerfe : and Jupiter is faid by the theologift (Orpheus) to have 
thus addreflcd Night : 

Ma»« ^tm tneainp Nt/| «fc0po7iy ?rw( rah ffct&nq % 

ritf; h fAot it Ti r» 7CKy]' t^eUf ncu X^^P*^ mart' : 
i.e. 

O Kurfe, fupreme of all the powers divine. 

Immortal Night ! how with unconquer'd mind 

Muft I the fource of the immortals fix ? 

And how will all things but as one fubfill, ^ 

Yet each its nature feparate prcferve ? 

To which interrogations the goddefs thus replies : 

Ai^ipi TTocfjcc fff p»{ azalea XftCt* Ttf ^e>i fcio-^v 
Ov^yoy, fy ^e ti ycuaiv afretpilov, ivh BaXa^a-ocVf 
E» ^1 TI Ti»fi« vaiiaf T»* t' »p«yo( inf •va'i*. 
i. e« 

All things receive inclos'd on ev'ry fide. 

In aether's wide, ineffable embrace : 

Tlien, ia the midft of xther place the heav'tif 

In which let earth of infinite extent, 

The Tea, and flars the crown of heav'a, be fixr» 

^* And Jupiter is inftru^^ed by Night in all the fubfequeat 
mundane fabrication : but after (lie has laid down rules refpeding 
.afl other produ£lions, fhe adds: 
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I.e. 

Bue when your pow'r around the whole has fpriail 
A ftroBg coercive bond^ a goldea chaia 
Sufpend from aether.*' 

Thus hr Proclus. But the firft fubfifience of the goddeOr 
Night 18 at the fummit of that divine order, which 18 called by 
the Chaldzan theologifts iwilof "y ^^^ inlMgihk and 4a the fame 
time mteUeSual. She is befides the mother of the gods, who are 
nourifhcd with intelligible food from the contemplation of her 
divinity : and on this account fhe is called the jiurfis of the 
god& Frodus therefore, in the above paifages, fpeaks of Night 
according to this her ftrft fubiiftence : but in the paflage before 
us of Paufanias, we mull coniidcr this goddefs according to her 
mundane fubiiftence. I only add, that the Chaldean dodrine 
of other purer worlds above the inerratic fphere feems, from the 
Orphic verfes juft cited, to have been known to and embraced bj 
Orpheus. For the Chaldaean theologifts^ as I have proved in my 
Notes on the Cratylus of Rato, believed, that there veere fevea 
corporeal worlds: one empyrean, three ethereal, and three ma- 
terial ; which laft three confift of the inerratic fphere, the planet- 
ary fpheres, and the fublunary region. And in one of the above 
cited Orphic verfes, Jupiter is ordered to receive all things in* 
clofed in aether; plainly indicating that there isfomething ethe- 
real beyond the fenlible heavens. 

Page 122. Gods that are called ProdromeanJ\ u e« Antec^on •• 
for, as among the genera fiipcrior to mankind fome are the an- 
tecefTors of the gods; in like manner certain fubordinate ordera 
of gods may be called the fore-runners of fuperior orders, con- 
fidered as preparing, Jby their light, natures inferior to the divine 
for the reception of illumination from a prior order of gods. Al- 
cathous, therefore, very properly facrificed to thefcgods before 
he began to raife the wall of the tower. 
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Page 123, Upon which ihey fay Apollo latdhu harpJ\ As the 
cbara6leiiR]C8 of all the divine orders are participated by the lait 
of things, hence a veftige of fupemal light is not only vifible in 
plants, but in particular ftones. Thus, as Proclus obferves in 
his fmall trcatife De Magia, •' the fun-ftone by its golden raya 
imitates thofc of the fun ; hut the ftone called the eye of heaven, 
or of the fun, has a figure {imilar to the pupil of an eye, and a 
ray ihines from the middle of the pupil. Thus too the lunar 
^ne, which has a figure fimilar to the moon when homed, by a 
certain change of itfelf, follows the lunar motion. And the ftone 
called HeViofelenus^ i. e. of the fun andmoon^ imitates after a man- 
ner the congrefs of thofe luminaries, which it images by its co- 
lour.'^ This being the cafe, it is by no means wonderful, that 
there (hould be certain ftones which poflefs a debile veftige of 
the divine harmony of Apollo: and the ftone mentioned by Pau« 
fanias, from its being one of this kind, may have occafioned the 
fabulous report, that Apollo laid his harp on it. 

Fkge 125. An heroic monument of InoJ\ By Ino the ancients, 
figniiied fymbolically the fublunary element water, as the follow- 
ing paflage from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Phaedo evinces; xo^fiof ^sy t'^rociXijvo; xo^/m; *>$ ^httw^ww^ Jio xom 
ap^y»a0x>yfr»Ttf Sf«;, x0MT*ryTiTlapA;»Cax;^*'y ^'ali)^. riav»fa h ro^xi^ut 
^lOkvauut* vctovarif ai^i Xi| yuv to Tvp, ayeunf h ntf ynff haowact r» 
OiKHCt yiyytjfiala. If*' ^f TO t/1*;^, iv^sXm; ova-etj jk^ avloKn h Toy aipa, i| 
Xo»n}. i. e. ^* Cadmus is the fublunary world, as being Diony* 
fiacal, on which account Harmony is united to the god, and as 
being the father of the four Bacchufes. But they make the foui^ 
elements to be Diony fiacal; viz. ^«tobe Semele; earthy Agave, 
tearing in pieces her own offspring ; waier^ Ino ; and laftly air, 
Auionoe.** 

Page 1 25. Hefiod in his catahgue ofvtomen^ &r.3 The mean- 
ing of Hefiod, in the paflage alluded to by Paufaniasin his Cata^ 
Ugue of Women (which work is unfortunately loft^ is thi#, as 
it appears to me: Iphigenia after her death became united with 

T 4 Hecate, 
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Hecate, from whom flie originally defcended; and on this account 
might be faid to be changed into Hecate, on account of whoUf 
fubfifHng through union, according to the charaderiftic of that 
goddefs. I only add, that according to Orpheus, as we are in- 
formed by Proclus on the Cratylus, there is a great union between 
Diana, the mundane Hecate, and Proferpine ; and that Orpheus 
calls Diana, Hecate. 

Page. 1 25. Herodotus writes.'] In Melpom. p. 133, edit. Baiil. 

Page 127, Hecaerge and Opts. "] Thefe are two names of Diana, 
the former, alluding to the emiffion of the moon's rays^ and fig' 
nifying far-darting ; and the latter alluding to the beauty of 
Diana's countenance ; for Opis^ according to Callimachus, in hit 
hymn to this.goddefs, (ignifies a beautiful countenance : 

Page 127, Imeros andytpothos^ According to Plato in the 
Cratylus, the fonnerof thcfe words fignifies amaiorial de/ire of a 
prefent oijtcly and the latter, defire of an ahfent ohjed. 

Page 129. Apollo Tntelaris.'] i.e. Apollo, the guardian of the 
city : for every city, a? is well known, according to the ancient 
theology, has its guardian deity. Cut we learn from Olympi- 
odorus in Comment. WS. in Platonis Alcibiadem, that of the 
mundane gods from which bodies alone are fufpended, fomc are 
celeflial tpay»o», others etherial or Jury eadtptot five wpw*, others 
aerial «8p»c», others aquatic wtojpoi, others terrejlrtal x.doMot, and 
others fuhtartarcan t«>oJc.:^1ag*oi. Bwt that among the terre/lrial^ 
fome prcftde over climalesy or arc climatarchic KX*^«i«p;ga», others 
are guardians of cities ttoXwv^^o*, and others laftly arc the guar'- 
dians of hovfcs jca oixiliot. Let the reader too carefully remem- 
ber, that thefe allotments of the divinities arc immutable ; viz. 
that though parts of the earth may become at times unfit to 
receive divine influence, through fubfiiling contrary to nature, as 
1 have obferved in a former note, yet the beneficent illumi* 
uatiuns of the gods continue invariably the fame. 

Page 
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Page 129, ^nd Latona,'] 1 The following admirable account 
of Latona, from the MSS. Sc boJia »f Proclus on the Cratylus, 
cannot fail of being higlily a jceptahlc to the Platonic reader. 
•*Latona is a vivlfic fountain c omprehended in Ceres: and hence^ 
according to the Grecian rltes^^ fh" u fpcr/Jslfpcd as tic fame *OjUb 
Ceres, thefc rites evincing by this, the union of ths goddefles. 
But this goddcfs era'ta the \vh« ^Ic of vivific light, illuminating the 
intelledual efTcnees of the gi ids, and the orders of fouls: and 
laftly, (he illuminates the wf j1 *- fcnCble heaven, generating mun- 
dane light, and cflablifliing tlit caufe of this light in her offspring, 
Apollcj and Diiuia ; and cari .3 all things to glitter with intellec- 
tual and vivlfic light. SIw imparts Illtewifc to fouls the con- 
fummation of virtue, and an illumination which leads them 
back to the Intcllcdual pc:t of their father*, halUly withdraw- 
ing them from the windiiv ^ paths of mattcrf , tlie entangle- 
ments of vice, and the rci* ju\ nefs of the paffiigc over the fea of 
generation. It appears to inc indeed, that thct;logift8 confider- 
ing this, denominated her y-i ^ Latona, on account of her ex- 
tending to fouls Jmootfmefs cf mannersi a voluntary life, and 
divine gentlenefs and cafe. I ' ^r to f\ich as raife themfelves to 
her divinity, (he imparts an iii( (Tabic energy, a blamelefj life, 
gentlenefs of manners, fcrenit y, and intellectual tranquillity. 
Whether therefore ihe is called. Leto, from aToluntary life; for 
\Q fignifies TO ^^v>\oiia\ I am lU'L 't:^ ; or from to Xti^v thefmocth^ 
her name will perfectly evince th ougli both thefe, the powers 
which file pofTciRs. For the con iptlltd energies of the foul take 
place through material roup;hnc£ s, ai.d the obliqjiity of a life in 
generation diminifhes the LmV^ voluntary lift. But an afcent 
to the gods imparts a fmooth anc * ge Title, inftead of a hard und 
rough, and a voluntary', inflead < >f a compelled life. 

Why then is it neccfTary to cal 1» as fomc do, Latona matter, 
as capable of being eafiiy turned, and fubfiQing as an exprcfs 

♦ i. e. Jupiter. 

f Of thefe winding paths the Ded* 'lean labyruith is an imajf . 

refcmblanee 
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refemblance of all forma, like a i mirror receiving the rcprcfenta* 
tions 6f all things ; and to fay t Hat fhe is the caufe of oblivion 
to thofe that look into her? Wh y is- it ncceffary to call Apollo 
harmony, as fubfifting from Lato na and Jupiter ? For thus the 
god would be infeparablc from ms ittcr, and not the caofc of the 
harmony in the univerl'e. It is be tter therefore to fay , that La- 
tona is not the receptacle of Apol 'lo, but that (he is the mother 
and fountain of all vivific L'ght, y****^^ preferves all things by- 
heat ; but that Apollo, vrho is a fq ^arate divinity, is the fupplicr 
of all harmonic life, and of all thofe mundane reafons by which 
the univerfe is indiffolubly bound. But jou may fay that So- 
crates derives her name from Lethe^ \ ':>ecaufc flic peculiarly caufes 
in fouls an oblivion of evils, 'and oft he roughnefs and ftorms in 
generation; of which while the foul rt tains the memory, (he can- 
not pofTiUy eflablifti herfelf in intf :lib gibles : for memory, fays 
Plotinus, leads to the objed of mc moi 7. And as Mncmofyne 
excites the memory of intelligibles, fo L-atona imparts an oblivion 
of material concerns." 

Page 1 30. Diana the Saviour.'} The epithet of the Saviour, at 
may be inferred from Proclus on < the Cratylus, was given by the 
ancients to all the celeftial gods in common. For, fpcaking of the 
Chriftians of his time, he obfervi .-s : " Men of the prcfent day 
do not believe that the fun and n loon are divinities, nor do they 
worihip the other celeftial natu res, who are our Saviours and 
govemours, leading back immor tal fouls, and being thof<; that 
fabricate and give fubfjflcncc to > nortal fouls*. I Ihould how- 
ever fay, that men of this kind. , who dare to entertain fuch an 
irrational opinion refpefting the celeftial gods, are haftening to 
Tartarus, and to the moft icef fable and inordinate part of the 
univerfe." 

Page 136. Neptune contended * with the SunJ} There arc two ' 
ways of confidering the battles • of the gods, which are fo much 
celebrated in fable ; and each of thefe folves all the apparent 

• i. c to tho fouls of brutes. ^ ^ ,. 

abfurdity 
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ibfbrditf in which fuch i&bkfl are involved. The firft of thefe 
it from cosfidering the orderly diJRnSton in the progreffion of aU 
the dtviiu: genera from their ineffable fource* I mean that fome 
are the caufes of wwm^ and others o^feparation to things poftcrior ; 
that fome im^^axt a generating pomjer^ and others an undefiledpvrity^ 
to fubordinate natures; and that fome impart a good, feparatc 
£rom the nature of its recipient, but others fuch a*good as i« 
confubMent with its receptacle. Now this diftindion, and 
fiBcmiag oppofitioQy in divine natures, was called by ancient my- 
thologifts contention and war, I fay (eeming oppofition : for 
alt divine natures (ubfift in the moft perfed friendihip and pro* 
foaad union with each other; and at the fame time that the ef- 
fence and energy of each are perfe6tiy diftind, they are either all 
in aOy which is the cafe with the divine unities, or all in each, 
which is the cafe with forms or ideas. 

But the fecond mode of confidering the battles of the gods, 
is by regarding their progreilions into the univerfe; in conCe- 
qucnce of which the laft orders dependent on the gods, as they 
ave produced by a long -interval from the firft caufes, are.con« 
tiguous to the fubjefls of their government, and adhere to mat- 
ter) GOHtra& contrariety and all-various divifion, and, by their 
proximate care of mortal concerns, are obnoxious to deiires and 
paffions. LaAly, on account of their great fympathy with mor- 
tal concerns, and the partial providence which they exert for 
their welfare, they adtally war with each other. But as even 
the kft orders which perpetually follow the gods, preferve the 
psoperties of their leaders, though in a partial and manifold man- 
ncr, hence they were very properly called, by the ancients, by 
the names of the gods their refpe^live leaders. Thus for in- 
ftance, not only the deity who illuminates all things with fuper- 
mundane light, and who fits with Jupiter and the celeilial gods, 
\ called Apollo, but this name was given to the dkmon who 
I die guardian of Heftor. This lad mode indeed of confider- 
i|ig battles aftiQUg the godsi is the key, in the hands of the ikil- 

ful, 
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fuly to the fecret meaning of much of the mythology id the JJi^if 
and (hews us how the relation here given by Paufanias is to be 
underftood. For it means, that certain demoniacal powerSf who 
rank among the lad attendants of the gods Neptune and the 
Sun, once contended with each other about the land of Corinth; 
and that Briareu8» a dxmon belonging to the deity of that naine» 
a6ted as a mediator between them* I only add farther, that 
thefe dicmons, who are thus proximate to the fubjcdls of theif 
government, and who are influenced by paffions like men, are 
not effential/y da:mons, though they are the perpetual attendants 
of the gods ; but they are daemons only x«?a ^x^*^* according io 
habitude^ proximity ^ and alliance. For between efftnAal daemons, 
who are the ccnfiant attendants of the gods, and men who are 
only fometimei dsmons according to habitude^ and fonuAme^ atten- 
dants of the gods, it is ncccflary there ihould be an order of 
beings, who are always dxmons according to habitude» and aU 
^Days the attendants of the gods.. 

Page 1 4. 1, But there are three Jiatves of Jupiter ylsfc.^ It ap- 
pears to me highly probable, that the three Jupiters* mentioned 
in this place by Paufanias, are thofe three brother deities, the 
offspring of Saturn, between whom, according to Homer, the 
univerfe is divided ; or, in other words, that they are Jupiter^ 
Neptune^ and Pluto. For the fecond of thefe llatues, &y8 Pau* 
fanias, is called terrejlrial Jupiter, which is an epithet of Pluto, 
as is evident from the Orphic hymn to that deity ; and from 
Homer, as cited by Paufanias, p. 204 ; and Neptune, in the Or- 
phic hymn to Equity, is called marine Jupiter, voi>7mc iivoAi^Ztv;. 
But that the reader may fee the procefiions and oifices of thefe 
three demiurgic gods, who are fupermundane deities according 
to their ia^ fubfidence, I fliall prefent him with the following 
t^anflation from Produs in Tbeol. Plat. p. ^7* 

*< Thefe rurtng gods repleuifh the apparent order of things in 
conjunct ion with the mundane gods; and diftribute whole parts 
foder the moon, in a manner different from their governm^t in 

the 
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the heavens : but they every where energize according to a pa- 
ternal and demiurgic mode, unfolding the one fabncation of the 
univerfe, and accommodating it to part*. But their allotment 
and diftribution are firft according to the whole univerfe : and one 
of thefe (Jupiter) produces the efTences of things; but the fecond 
( Neptune )> hves and generations } and the third (Pluto) admi- 
nifters the diviilons of forms. Aqd one of thefc eftablifhes in the 
one demiurgus of the world every thing proceeding from thence ; 
but the other evocates all things into progreiTioii : and the third 
converts all things to himfelf. But their fccond diilribution is 
into the parts of tlie univerfe. For the firft of thefe gods governs 
the inerratic fphere, and its revolution* But the fecond pre (ides 
•over the planetary fpheres, and perfe^ls. their multiform^ effica* 
<30USy and prohfic motions. And the laft' of thefe gods governs 
the fublunary region, and perfects intellediually the terreifaial 
world. But in the third place, we may contemplate thefe three 
demiurgic progreffions in that which is generated. Jupiter there- 
fore governs the fummic of generated natures, and the fphere of 
£re and air : but Neptune excites with an all -various motion the 
extremely-mutable elements, and is the infpe^lorand guardian of 
every humid eifence fubiifting in air and water : and Plato admi- 
niilers by his providence the earth, and all which it contains; and 
on this account he is called Terreftrlal Jupiter. 

** In the fourth place, with refpc£k to the whole of generation, 
Jupiter is allotted the moft exalted places, in which, as Socrates 
obferves in the Phaido, tlie regions deflined to blefTed fouls are 
contained ; becaufe they live feparate from generation, under the 
government of Jove : but Neptune governs hollow places and ta- 
verns, in which generation, motion and concullions fiibfift ; on 
which account he is called ih€ car/healing go/i : and Pluto go- 
verns places under the earth, the various ftreams of water, Tar- 
tarus, and the places in which fouls arc judged. Hence the fouls 
vhich have not yet proceeded into generation, but abide in the 
intelligible place, are fald to be of the order of Jupiter : but fuch 
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fitch 38 live in generation are faid to be placed under Neptune. 
And thofe which after generation are purified and puniflied, and 
either wander uikder the earth for a thoufand years, or again re- 
tnm to their principle, are faid to Urt under Pluto. In the fifth 
place, the diftributions of thefe gods afe divided according to the 
centres of the univerfe. For Jupiter poflHTes the oriental centre, 
at being allotted an order correfpondent to that of fire: but Nep- 
tune obtains the middle centre, which correiponds toa Tivific na- 
ture, and through which generation enjoys cdeftial natures : and 
Pluto obtains the wellem centre ; fince the weft is aHied to earth, 
becaufe it is nodumal, and the caufe of obfcurity and darktefib 
For (hade proceeds from the earth, and earth is the privation of 
light from weft to eaft. Laftly, recording io eotrj Svifian rfth^ 
wmvirfe^fucb naturet as arejnfi^ andthatn the frinapdttiy^ iehng 
f9 Jovis fueh as are mddk twrrejpond io the kingdom rfNefitme; 
mad fitch Oi are Iqft belong io ihe eff^ire of PiutoJ** 

Page 141. Mercury in ajluing posture, and hy ihejide of him a 
ram.2 The rcafon why Mercury was rcprefcntcd by the ancients 
with a ram, depends on the iutimate alliance of this god with Mi* 
nerva, who, as we are informed by Proclus on the Timseus, pre>- 
fides cvei- that celeftial confteUation called the nm, and from 
thence imparts a motive power which governs the univerfe. But 
the agreement of Minerva with Mercury will be obvious from 
conlidering that this goddefs, as we have before obferved, eztenda 
the whole of inielh&ual iighi, and that Mercury is the fource of 
the reafonwg power, Hence the ancients ufcd to render the ftatuet 
of both thefc divinities one, by joining them together : and a 
ftatue of this kind they called fjfAa.Oiw!, Hermatheaa^ or Mercury* 
Minerva. Thefe Hermathenae are mentioned by Cicero in hb 
books De In ventione. I only add, that the 'verfes of Homer cited 
by Paufanias may be found Iliad 14* v. 49a 

Page 144. Minerva CbalinUis.'] i. e. ihe Sridkr*- ^ 
Page 147. J/is,"] Ids is the fame with Minerva, according to 
the JEgyptians, as we are informed by Plutarch, in his treatife of 

6 ilfis 
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Ifis and Ofiris. Proclus too io Tim. p<. ^m. fays that according to 
the iE^ptian hiftorlanSy there was the following infcription on 
the ilatue of Mmerva, in the adytum of the temple : tyt i»/a ««» 

^inl^iv* oy ly^xo^p iTiXQir, nXiO? sytyiTO. i'« €• '* I AM EVERY THING 
T^AT HAS BEEN, THAT IS, AND THAT SHALL BE; AND NO 
MO&TAL HAS EVER TET BEEN ABLE TO WITHDRAW MV VEIL. 
THE FRUIT WHICH I HAVE BROUGHT FORTH IS THE SUN.*'«— 

It is remarkable that this infcription, as far as to the firft period, 
16 cited by Plutarch in his above-mentioned treatife ; but I know 
of no author except Produ» who has cited the latter part, *< tie 
fruit which I home brought forth it the fun ;** nor has this import- 
ant addition been noticed by any modern writer that I am ac- 
quainted with, owing doubtlefs to the want of a copious index to 
thefe invaluable commentaries of Produs. 

As liis therefore is Minerva, and as the veil of this goddefs, as 
I have obferved in a former note, is an emblem of Nature^ which 
proceeds from thofc intelle&ual vital powers contained in the ef^ 
fence of Minerva, we may perceive the reafon why the Arriians, 
<£thiopians and Egyptians called Nature (as we are informed by 
Apuleius) Ifie* Likewife fincc the moon, as we learn from Pro- 
dus, is the AVTMrlov ayoX^ td; tpvctv^^ the felf-vi/ive image ofNa* 
turcf we may fee why Nature was called by the Cretans, according 
to Apuleius in the fame place, Diana m And in fhort, as Minerva 
was juftly called by the aucients x^v^n rv* Sitf,, thefumtnit of the 
godsf and is therefore their fource in conjun6iion with her father 
Jupiter, we may at one view fee the propriety of her boing called 
by the names of fo many other goddelFes, in the following fublime 
padage from the Metaniorphofes of Apuleius : for, as every caufe 
is that primarily which its effe£l is fecondarily, Minerva is in a 
certain refpedt the fame with all the divinities that proceed irom 
her, when they are confidered according to thdr caufalfubilftencc 
in her efTence. 

The divinity of the moon, then, thus addrdles the metamor« 
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phofed Apulciua : En adfuim tuis commota, Liici, precibus, rt- 
nim Natura p3rens> elem cntorum omnium domina, feculonim 
progenies init)alia> fumma. numinum» regina Manium, priont 
caslttum, Deorum Dearum que fades uniformia: quae cxli lumi- 
noia culminay maris falubriri fiamina, inferonim deplorata filenda 
nutibus me» dirpenfo: ciijus numen anicura^ multiformi fpecic, 
ntu vario, nomine multljugo totus veneratur orbis. Mc primi- 
gcnii Phrygea Peflinunticam nominant Dcum roatrem. Hinc 
Autoclithcnes Attici Cecropiam Minervam $ illinc fiudluante* 
Cyprii Paphtam Vcnercm : Cretes fagitliferi Didynnam Dia- 
nam ; Siculi tnlingues Stygiam Profcrpinam ; Eleuiinii vetuf- 
tam Dcam Ccrcrem : Junonem alii, allii BcUonam, alii Hecaten, 
Rhamnuiiam alii. , Et qui nafcentis dci Solis inchoantibus ladirs 
iUuilrantur^ ^thiopcs, Arriique, prifcaqiie do6tnna pollentes 
JEgyptii csremoniis me prorfus propriis percolentcs appellant 
wro nomine reginam Ifidem. That ia^ "Behold, Lucius» 
jmovtd with thy fnpplications I am prcfent ; I, who am Nature^ 
the parent cf things, queen of all the elements, initial progenitor 
of ages, the highcft of divinities, queen of departed fpirits, the 
fifft. of the ccleilials, and the uniform appearance of gods and 
goddcftes: who rule by my nod the luminous height of the hea- 
vens, the faluhrious breezes of the- fca, and the deplorable filence* 
of the infemal regions; and whcfe divinity, in itfcjf but one, is 
venerated by all the earth, according to a multiform fliape, va- 
rious riifs, and different appchations.— Henc<r, the primitive 
Plirygians call me Pefununtica, the mother of the gods ; the 
native Athenian*, Cc cropian Pviinerva ; the floating Cyprlansi 
•Pnphian Venus; the arro\v- bearing Cretans, Di6iynnian Dia- 
n;i; the three- tongiicd Sicih'iin*,. Stygian Proferpine; and the 
inhr.b'tants of Ekur.?, the ancient goddefs Ceres, Some again 
have invoked mc ae Juno, others as Bellona, others as HecatCi 
and others a» Rhsmnufia: and thofe who are enlightened by 
the cincrpjinfT lays of the rifing fun, the JEthiopians, Arriians, 
and ^gyptims, powerful in anci<nt learoing, who reverenoe my 
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diTinity with ceremonies pcifedlly proper, call me by a true ap- 
pellation queen llis." 

Pa^je 147. 1^ ;v^^;j.] TIiis divhrlty, as we learn from Plutarch 
in his ticatlfe of li^s iiid Ofais, and Porphyry -on Oracles as cited 
by Eufcbius, 13 the fame with the Fluto jo£ the Greek'*^ 

Page 147, JCg:t:a ihij ^^u^hur •.J\'if(fus'*iuai rLivijhu! ly Ju* 
pUer.'] What are we to undcrfland by this rciaiion I 1 i.it tliia 
was once a6lually the cafe ? But to fuppofe this would be abfiud 
in the extreme. As all fuch relations therefore arc very, far from • 
being literally tiue, we fnould coufidcr them as fables in which, 
fpme myfterious meaning is involved ;*— a meanin*^ which from 
its fublimc nature ougliL to be concealed from the vulgar, as their 
eyes are too weak to fuftain the fplendouis of the highcft tmths. 
By ravirnmcnt and adultery then bctwcLn divine and human na- 
tures, ancient theologifts meant to infinuate that communication 
of eneroy between the two whicli we have taken notice of in a 
former note, in which we Viewed how heroes may be faid to be* 
the fons of gods :\nd goddcflcs. But as this communication of 
energy takes place through angels, dxmons, and efcniial heroes 
\s mediums, hei:cc the Jupiter mentioned in thi* fable muil be 
confidered as a c?jmoniu<al power of tlie fer-Lcs of Jupiter, who 
by giving pei-fcftlwu to the natural life of jE^ina, and removing 
every thing which would be an iinp.ediment to the foetus in her 
woniby was fsdd to have raviihed her. 
., Page 147. 5i^//W.] The following beautiful palTagd: from 
the MSS. Scholia of Olympicc^orus on the Gorgias of Plato fully 
unfolds the meaning cf the fable refpe^ingthe puniihment of Si- 
fyphus. For tlic (jrigipaL of this pafl'age 1 Yt^t:r the reader to my 
Differtation on the XvlyllencB, p. 45. " Ulyffea,'*'Jay3 he, <*'dc- 
fccQciing into £[a4€s, faw among othera <S</(v/^''<'^9 and-Tioyus and 
Tantalus s and Tityus he faw lying on the earcli, and a vu ture 
.devouruDg his l&ver; tl:«^ liver ii'^utfjubg tbat he Hved foiely 
.accordii^g to the dejiid^rative pc^JLof hi«-natuije,.and tinoagh this ' 
.Wa^ indeed internally prudent j but earth fignifying the tc:-rt'ftr''al 
Vol. IIL U cokdiuon 
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condition of his prudence* But SifyphuS} living under tlie d^ 
minion of ambition and anger« was employed in continually roll- 
ing a ftone up an eminence, becauie it perpetually defcendcd 
•gain; itsdefcent implying the vicious government of himfelf ; 
and his rolling the ftone»the hard, rcfradory, and as it were re- 
bounding condition of his life* And kftly he law Tantalus ex* 
tended by the fide of a lake, and that there wu a tree before 
him^ with abundance of fruit on its branchest which he defired 
to gather, but it vaniflied from his view ; and this indeed indi* 
cates that he lived under the dominion of the phantafy : but his 
hanging over the lake, and in vain attempting to drink, impliea 
the elufive, humid, and rapidly-gliding condition of fuch a life**' 
Page 151. Howur however refirs them to a mort ittu/lriotu on^ 
gin.'] For according to Homer, Zethus and Amphion were the 
piBpring of Jupiter, as is evident from the following lines from 
the Odyfley, book xu v. 26 u 

** There mov'd A^tiope with hanghty charsas, 
^ Who blefs'd th' almighty thund'rer in her arms s 
<" Hence fprung Amphion, hense brave Zethus came, 
** Fouaden of Thebes and men of mighty name." 

Pops. 

Page » 53* Himerfoys.1 Iliad Z. v. 1 17. The tranflator of 
thefe verfes is Mr. Pope. 

Page 1 53. ^inqueriwrn*'] The five principal exercifes in the 
Olympic games, vt%. hurling the quoit, running, leaping, huil. 
ing the dart, and wrefiling. The Romans added to thefe fwim^^ 
ning and riding. 

Page 1 ^5. After ApoUo and Diama hadJUin the ferfeni Py* 
than.^ Olympiodorus in Comment. MS. in Phsedonem obfervea 
concerning PytboMt Mcbidna^ and Typbonf as foUows : 
• fill Tpf Mr Tii( wmrmm^ rtn vxoyttm wnvfAarttff x«i vl»T*ry, nm rtn 

aAXrf-um ?^'y%xm ti xoi oXeyerv ^^vx^ %• ra (Ait mvm ««(9kMs, rm Jb 
««v« «n» •fM'Aif. • h itfAm fc«v^ rat ftewriiaK eX^t •mJ^^mpt* 
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UfAiiMf h TUf vt(i raiura ara|iaK ti uat avnf^w^ mriey XiTiiy* 
That 18, ** Typhon U the caufc of the Yiolent nAotion of all-variout 
fubterranean vapours and waters, and the other elements. But 
Echidna is an avenging caufe, and the punifher of rational and 
irrational fouls ; on which account her upper parts are thofe of a 
irirgin, and her lower parts refemble thofe of a ferpent. And 
Python is the guardian of the whole of prophetic exhalation | or^ 
we may fay with greater propriety, that he is the caufe of the dif- 
order and obftrudion about exhalations of this kind.'* As the 
prophetic power therefore proceeds originally from Apollo, the 
oppofiCion of energy between ApoDo and Python, and the domi^ 
nion of that of the former over that of the latter, gave rife to the 
fable mentioned in this place by Paufanias. Diana too may be 
faid to have affiiled Apollo in flaying Python, in confequence of 
the wonderful union between thefe two divinities* 

Plige i6i. For Hefiod fays'] In his Works and Days, lib« u 
▼. i63. 

Page 1 6 J. Mercury Formfit.'} Mercury was thus donomi* 
nated as prefiding over affairs of law : and the propriety of this 
appellation will be evident from considering that Mercury is the 
fource of ^ymnajlicf nw/lc, and reafomng ; that reafoning \% an ituJ^ 
ItSual operation, and that latv^ as Plato (De Legibus) beautir 
fully obfervts, is mv JUMfui, the dlfirihtttion of intel/eff. For the 
fake of the liberal reader, I (hall further obferve concerning Mer^ 
cury, that he is the fource of invention ; and hence he is faid to be 
the fon of Maia; htoaixxii: fearcb^ which is implied by Maia, leads 
invention into light. He beftows too maihefit on fouls, by un- 
folding the will of his father Jupiter; and this he accomplifhes a# 
the angel or meflenger of Jupiter. Proclus in MS. Comment* . 
in Alaibiad. obfervcs, ^ that be is the infpefiive guardian of 
lywmaftic exercifet ; and hence herma^ or carved ftatues of Mer- 
cury, were placed in the Palaeftrae : of mufic^ and hence he is ho* 
noured as thtlyrifi Kuftuo^ among the celeftial conftellations : and 
^f dtfcipiinest becaufe the invention of geometry, reafoning and 

U 2 difcourfe 
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* difcourfe is referred to this god. He prefides therefore over every 
ipecies of erudition, leading us to an intelligible eflcnce from thU 
mortal abode, governing the d'fFerent herds of f©uls, and dif- 
perfing the lleep and oblivion with which they are opptefTedw He 
IS likewife the fuppllcr of recollcflion, the end of which is a ge- 
nuine intellc£liial apprchenfion of divine natures.** 

After this he obfervcs that the different ages of our life on the 
earth corrcfpond to the order of the Xinivcrfe : ** For our firft 
age (fays he) partakes in an eminent degree of the lunar ope- 
rations; as we then Hve according to a nutritive and natural 
power. But our fecond age participates of Mercurial preroga- 
tives; becaufe we then apply ourftlves to letters, mufic and wrcft- 
ling. The third age is govtrned by Venus; becaufe then wc be- 
gin to produce feed, and the generative powers of nature arc put 
in motion. The fourth age is folar; for then our youth is in its 
vigour and full perfection, fubfifting as a medium between f^cne- 
ration and decay ; for fuch is the order which vigour is allotted. 
But the fifth age is governed by Mars ; in which wc principaDy 
afpire after power and fuperiority over others. The fixth age it 
governed by Jupiter; for in this we give ourfclves up to pru- 
dence, and purfue an adlive and political life. And the fcvcnth 
age is Saturn ian, in which it is natural to fcparate ourfelves from 
generation, and transfer ourfclves to an iucorporeal life. And 
thus much we hive difcuffed, in order to procure belief that let- 
ters, and the wlj^le education of "youth, "is fufpendcd from the 
Mercu: ial feri.es." I only add, that as the firft gifts of this god 
are intelledlual, lo l^fs lail pertain to the acquilition of gain. Henct 
lie was called the god of mnchand'ife and theft : for crafty as PIo- 
tinut^ b> a ilifully obferyes, is a defluxion of intelled ; and from 
thefe two profeniois craft is infeparaWc. " 

Pc^crc i6*. T'> Hi^cuUs as to a hero,'] The grand fource, ai 
it appears tti me, of all that dire confufion which has taken place 
in opinion- • '^ing t.ie gods, is the belief that they were no- 
Ihibg more tlian men who once lived on the eairfk, abd after their 
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death were deified for thcu- exalted worth, ^Thu opinion too ori- 
ginated from a mifconct-ption of divine fables,. ant] ignorance of. 
tlie manner in which every tliviue order proceeds to the extre- 
mity of things. For every god, as I have before obfcrved, confers^ 
the chara6leriflic of his nature on all its participants; and thofc 
hf^roic fouls that have at limes apjx^ared on ihc earth, and of whom 
wc have given an account In a former note, confcious that they^ 
pofTefTtd the properties of thofe gods from whom they defcendcd, * 
called therafelves by the names of tlulr parent divinities. Thus, 
heroic fouls who defcended from Jupirer, called themfelves by the 
taame of that god. Thus a hero ^fculapius has lived among men^ 
who defcendcd from the god of that name. This too has been the 
cafe with an heroic Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, and in (hurt with 
heroes of the fame names with all the other gods. Hence we.muft 
confidcr Hercules as a hero who defqended from the deity of that 
name, who in his higheft fubfiftence, according to the Orphiq 
theology, is the fame with the celebrated Phancs or Protogpnus, 
the exemplar of the unlverfc. As heroic fouls therefore of thi^ 
kind were, as we have before obfervcd, called by the ancients 
gods according to Jtmlittude^ or in other words, irom thciv ap- 
proaching to the perfe6lIon of a divine nature as much as is pof- 
fible to man, and particularly when liberated^ from the prefent 
body ; — hence it is eafy to fee how Hercules may be a god» and 
yet a man ; how the hero Hercules may be faid to have been dei- 
£ed after his death, without confounding the divine with the hu- 
man nature ; and In .fliort, how ignorance of this mofl important 
particular has given birth to the delirious fyftcms of modern wri- 
ters on mythology. 

Page 164. ylnd en her headjke hears the pole,"] . As the word 
iroXo^, : he pole f was ufed by the ancients to fignify the heavens^ it 
feems to me evident that this ftatue reprefented Cekftial Venus. 

Page 165, Similar to the fqufire Jigures of Mercury ,"] Proclus 
on Euclid * informs us that the Pythagoreans fignified by a 
♦ Lib. ii. in Def. 33 et 34. 

U 3 ' fquare 
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Iquare a pure and tmnacuhte order. And fbortly after he add^ 
^ that the gods who arc the authors to aU things of ftable difpo- 
£tioni of pure and uncontamtnated order, and of uninclining 
power, are very properly manifefted as from an image by a qua- 
drangular figrure/' As it is the province therefore of Mercury 
to unfold and fill all things with truth, and truth is the fame with 
fareJimpUcity; and ^&Jtahir%fy ofeffince is derived from irutb^ we 
may cafily perceive the propriety of confecrating a fquare figtire 
to Mercury. As Hercules too, according to his mundane diftri* 
butioo as a god, feems to be the fame with the Sun, according to 
the Oq>hic theology, and Mercury, Venus and Apollo are deities 
of the fame order, and profoundly united to each other, we can- 
not wonder that the ftatues of Hercules ihould refembie thofe of 
Mercury. 

Page 165. ^verruncu^ Thefe gods were worshipped as tbi 
0vertcri 0fci»!% as their name in^plies. 

Page 166. Cere* Proflafia.'] That ii, Ceres to whom entire 

J'age 1 68. Sacred dr^otuJ^ A dragen^ as we have before ob- 
ierved, is a fymbul of the partial life of the foul ; and heahb isfym^ 
metry^ and a/ul/^lence according to nature. But the foul, while (he 
is fepat^ted from the divinities, or in other words leads a partial 
lifei lives in a manner contrary to her nature, and is difeafed. She 
jicquires therefore the afliftance of ^fculapius, or the god of 
health, that (he may be reftored to her true life. And hence the 
propriety of confecrating dragons to ^fculapius. But a dragon 
S&'7be confidered as the fymbol of partial life of every kind, and 
confcqucntly of that mortal life which is participated by the 
body, and which on the dKTolution of the corporeal frame returns 
to the wbiJe from whence it was derived. This life therefore from 
its pa:t|al nature requires the afliftance of ^fcuhpius, and this 
from its intimate conucdion with body in a mod eminent degree; 
fo that by confecrating a dragon to JEfculapius,the ancients im- 
plied that this divinity is the phyfician both of fouls and bodies. 
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P^gc 170* The RhoMan poetJ} i. c ApoUonius in hit Afgo* 
juauticS) lib. i. 

Figc 171. Pyibagortu was $be ffm rf MnefarchutC\ Jambli* 
chut ni hit Life of Pythagorat informt ut, that Mne/archtu and 
Pytbawi %vho were the parents of Pythagoras, defi^ended froo^ 
the houfe. of Aac»us. 

Page 171. Ihhg,'] This goddeft it mentioned by Homer ia 
the Iliad» lib. it. v. 2 ; and in the Odyffiryf lib. xi. v. 602. 

^g^ *73* 1'"r0}jJe»cf$b€He^iiUt*'\ '{he following beau*, 
tfful paflage lirom the MS. Commentary of Olympiodonit on the 
Gorgiat of Ptato^ will inform the reader what he it to onderftand 
by the Hc^erian regiont. Ai» U iJinu •!« «» mi^w vwtfarAum t«i 

fUC ywtwimif /utnofff m^v; a«Xtvai. Tflur%t Jli in i(| Tt ^Xtwio inlbtp^ 
J^ TM T«v% 1^ • «lf«ic?.«i( TiXiwUfp* «b9Xa» IP Tt: r irw ff ilg fUfmv M0M«» 
#b3»9 flvli Naiiiyirti^sJt Tov o^iittv i|j x^***** ^*^» 'i Xmvw i» a^Myat, t 
•n» ff fl>«9if« f|; ^ii?! i^n. That U, ** It it ncceibry to know, that 
iflandt fland out of, at being higher than the fea. A condition 
of being therefore, which tracfc^ndt thit corporeal life and gt* 
nerttiOTif it denominated the iflandt of the bkfled; but thefc are 
the iame whh the Elyfian fieldt. Hence, Herculet it* faid to 
have ?.ccompIi(hed hit laft hbour in the Hcfperian regionti 
figuifying by thii, that hairing vanquiihed an obfcure and terref« 
trial life, he afterwaidt lived in open day, that is^ in truth and 
refplcndent light.'' I only add, that the Hefperian golden ap* 
plet which were plucked by Herculet, fignify hit reaping unde* 
filed advantages, through arcane and teleftic kbourt i for goldt 
from itt incorruptible nature, it a fymbol of purity. 

Page 175* Iff* «^^0 The tianflator of the verfet hert 
cited from Hoooer't hymn to Ceret, it Mr. Lucat* 

Page 178. Danati4>2 Danaut married hit fifty daughtert to 
hit brother*t fifty foot, and caufed all of them except Hypermf* 
Dcftra to flay their huibnnds the firft night* 

U4 Fkgt 
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Page 179. Homer.'} This verfc of >Iomer is mthc Odyficf, - 
Kb« \u V. 120. 

Page 1 8 1 . In one of her bands Jhe holds a pomegranaie. ] Juno 
je'avivi^c goddefs, aod it the in^edive guardian' of motion and 
]irogidfion : and on this accouia (fays Ohrmpiodorus) in the 
Iliad: Ihe perpetually roui'<:& and excites Jupiter to proYideotial 
energies about fecondary concerns. With rcfpedl to the pome- 
gmnate, the Emperor Julian^ in his Oration to the Mother of 
the Gods, informs us, that it was not permitted to be eatoi ia 
the facrcd rites of«the goddefs, becaufe it is a terreflrial plants 
Perlitips therefore, by Juno holding a pomegnmate in her hand» 
her dominion over earthly niitores is imph'ed. 

Page 182. IVith reJfcS to the cucko^fi^c,'] Paafanias is cer- 
tainly nght, when he fayS* that fnch relations as tl^e prefent 
cmght not to be negleded \ though he was far from apprehend* 
ingits meaning. The cbncealcd fenfe howcrer of this fable 
appears to me to be as follows: Jupiter, defirons that Juno,* by 
plarticipatrng^ his divine energies, ftiould become profoundly 
united f o him (for this is the meaning of hi» being enamoured 
with Juno), is beheld by the goddefs as fubfifting according to 
fulUme nvifdbnim For a bird may be confidered as the imag^ of 
ek^atroti :' and a cuckoo, according t« i£lian, is a mo/twi/e bird* 
•iLet it however be carefully remembered, tfeat the divinities arc 
profoundly united to each tother perpetually, according to an 
cftergy feparate- from mundane concerns, and yet at the fame 
time providentially preiide over every part of the univerfe : but 
fables, in order to exhibit thefe different energies to our view, 
by apt images, are obliged to reprefent them as taking place at 
different times. 

Page 183. The reply of the Pythian oracle to Glaucusj the fon 
ff Efncldes ling of the Spartans frcad and ling of the Spartans) •'J 
That children (hould be punifhed for the crimes of their parents, 
which the Pythian oracle faid, was the cafe with the pofterity of 
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Pelop6| or cities for the fins of Individaals» to a mind unenlightea- 
ed by fublime philofophy, muft appear highly abfurd and unjuft. 
But if we direft our attention to the pre-exiftence of human fouls, 
and confider that many are punifhed in the prefent, for offences 
which they have comrnittcd in a former life ; and that thofe, 
tvhofe guilt 18 of a fimilar kind, are by the wife adminift ration 
of providence brought together, fo as to form one family, or 
one city, the apparent abfurdity in this doArinc immediately 
vaniflies, and the equity of divine veigeancc becomes confpi- 
cuous* Proclus, in his book entitled Ten Douhu concerning 
Providence^ informs us that the m^hries evince that certain per- 
fons are punifhed for the crimes of their progenitors^ and that 
gods who prcfide over expiations, Xvo-ioidio*, free offending foult 
from fuch punifhments. 

Page 193. The oracle,'] The whole of this oracle (for Fau- 
fanias only gives the firil part of it) Is given by Herodotus, 
lib. vi. ■ 

Pa^e 194. Jupiter Piyxiui.'\ Jupiter was fo called becaufe 
he affiils fugitives. 

Page 196. The following lines.'] Thefe lines are ia the laft 
book of the Iliad, v. 76^ and 6 of Mr. Pope's tranflation. 

Page 203. DiJper/tJ the dttrlnefs from his eyes*"] The circum* 
ftance refpe6ling Diomed, here mentioned by Paufanias, is 
related by Homer in the fifth book of the Iliad j where Minerva 
is reprefented thus addreiHng Diomed : 

6^p' It; ')nv<nani *}ftey $ioy, qof x^ av^ps* , 

** From mortal mills thine eyes are purg'd by me. 
And well enabled gods and men to fee." 

Minerva is with great propriety reprefented by Homer as thus 
employed : for (he not only enkindles intelledual light in the 
ibulf but removes that darknefs, which, when refident in the eye 

of 
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of the foul, preventt it from beholding the nature of gods and 
men. And here it may not be improper to obferve, that, 
through ignorance of ancient theology, a very beautiful paffagc 
in the fifth book of the Iliad has not been underftood either by 
tiny of the tranflatora or comaientators on Homer that I am 
acquainted vritL Thii paifage is in the beginning of the 6fth 
book, and confiAs of tlie 4th and 7th lines, which are thefc; 

Thefe lines, literally and truly tranflated, are as follow % 

<* Sie (that is Minenra) enkindled wsk unwearied fire from his 
helmet and his fhield." And, ** Such a fire did^ enkindU from 
bis head and his Aioulders." But all the tranfiators render thefe 
lines, as if unwearied fire in the firll line and fire in the fecond 
were nominatives, and not accufative^ I am indebted to Fro- 
dus in Plat. Polit. p* 353- fer this information. 

Page 204* Three eyes'] Thefe three eyes in the ftatue of Ju- 
piter were doubtlefs defigned as fymbols of thofe three deities, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, of whom we have given a copious 
account in a former note : nnd thefe eyes being fixed in one 
body, fignify the profound union of thefe deities with each other. 
The verfe of Homer cited by Piiufaniaa is in the Iliad, lib. viii. 

Page 212. Hohter.'} Iliad. 4. vcr, 193. For what reafon Pau- 
fanias concludes that ^fculapius is called a god by Homer in 
thefe verfes I cannot poffibly conjecture. It cannot be from 
the epithet afAVfWf Slamelefs; for this is given by Homer to men* 
as to Chalcas in the firfl book of the Iliad, and to Ulyflesin the 
Odyfley : and there is no other word which feems in the leaft to 
favbur the conftruftion of Paufanias. 

Page 224. OruiJ] This Egyptian deity is the fame with 
Apollo and the Sun, according to Herodotus, lib. ii. 144. ^iail 
tp« I4« the Emperor Julian, orat« 4* HorapoUo. lib. i. c. 17. 

Plutarch 
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Flutardh de Ifidc Porphyry apud Eufeb. and Macrobius i« 
Saturn. 20« 

Page 224. Tbejignature ofm trident. \ The following pafTagtf 
from the MS, Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Gorgiat 
unfolds the meaning of Neptune's trident in a manner perfedly 
fatiifa^ory^ and at the fame time fliewt the great beauty of the 
fymbols employed by the ancients in their arcane theology. 7f rl* 
ffft 7« O^otf'fAMiy Ta fAfv oufUfim, Ten it x^^*^ k^ ^* |4cl«{v rovhtf^ 
vi^9 at^aa, viaUfa* xai rwiv% [An ret aufona $xu • {ivfo r» h %Sef^ 
• xT^mSIm, rm ^i i^lAa^v o «e0vitfy« ^i« Totlk {iii( <nf»vlf09 tX'h ^^ ^^jbUSH 
i*v TO IUarMo»t h womim Im T^illg TpMUNtPy «( ifopof tm; t^tIov 
TovTov Toy f«i2a{v« o li v^•vW xvitVy ^ T» mliirt** tf^inp ys(^ 
xi;«ran yp;ir1i» Tqy xj^oXqn, et/lw xoi avh 4 ivKtfM^ *tm vftatn iru That 
isy " Mundane natures are triple : for fome«.re celeftial^ others 
terreftrialy and others fituated between thefe ; viz. natures fiery, 
aerial, aquatic. And of thefe, Jupiter poifefies fuch as are cdef-. 
tial, Pluto fuch as are terreftrial, and Neptune the natures be-* 
tween thefe. Hence Jupiter holds a fceptre, which fignifics 
his judicial power*. Bui Nefiwu a trident^ hecaufe he is the 
inJpiQive guardian of this triple naiurt^ which has a middkjituation. 
And Pluto wears a helmet, on account of the darknefs over 
which he prefides. For, as a helmet conceals the head, fo Pluto 
is the power that prefides over inviiible natures.*' 

And here, a reader unikilled in the ancient theology will 
doubtlefs objed, that according to this dodrine, Neptune muft 
cither be the fame with Juno, fmce he is the divinity of air, or 
there muft be two divinities of the air. To this I anfwer, that 
Neptune, oonfidered as one divinity who prefides over all the 
middle elements, comprehends in his efience Juno, according to 
her fublunary diflribution ; fo that both Neptune and Juno 
govern the air, but the former more univerfally, and the latter 
nore particularly ; the former ruling at the fame time over other 

* It likewife fignifiesi as we have before obferved frein Proclus, his 
dtmrnemding «r ruling cbaraaerifttc 

natures, 
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■aturcs, bat the latter prefiding ovcr*air alone. And the fame 
reafoning muft be extended to Neptune and Vulcan, -a Ith rcfpcft 
to the element of fire. 

I onljr add, that the hehnet of Pluto, which 01vtupiodoru8 
fpeaks of in the above citation, is mentioned by Homer in the 
Iliady lib, ▼. ver. 845. 
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Avy' AVl(K nvimvf [Mi jau ^hl cG^iuo^ Apns* 
i. e. 

" Minerva then, left powerful Mars fh«old view 
Her vifage, cover'd it with FaUCo's helm." 

And from hence we may infer the great antiquity of hclmetr 
;hat entirely covered the face* 

Page 223. Depf-ivitig Homer of Jtgbt.'} Tbofe who have hap* 
pily peqetrated the profound wifdom of the ancients^ will- be 
cafily convinced that the report concerning the bliodneia of 
Homer is merely fabulous, containing fome recondite informal 
tion, liJEe other divine fables of antiquity* For he ia faid to 
bave loft his fight through his accufation of Helen. But it 
would be ridiculous in the extreme, if we take all that is related 
of Helen in the literal lienfe, to fuppofe that Homer fhould.have 
been deprived off his fight for reviling fuch an infamous woman. 
Indeed, not only the blindnefs of Homer it fabuloosi but both 
the Iliad and OdyfFey arc to be confidercd as divine fables. I do 
not mean to afTert by. this, that there never was fuch a war as 
the Trojan, or fuch a perfon as UlyOTes : but it is my opinion, 
that Homer, by combining fiflion with certain hiftorlcal h&Sy 
has delivered to us fome very concealed and valuable information 
in tiicfc two admirable poems* 

That the rape of Helen indeed is fabulous, was the opinion of 
no lefs a pcrfen than Plato, as is evident from the following paf- 
fage from his Plia:drus : " There is an ancient purification for 
thofc who o£fend in matters refpedling mythology, which Ho- 
mer 
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mtr did not perceive, but which was known to SteficHonis. 
For being deprived of his eyes through his accufation of Hel-n, 
be was not, like Homer, ignorant of the caure of his blindnets^ 
but knew it, as being a muGcian. So that he immediately cona- 
pofed the following lines: 

Falfe was my tale; thou ne'er acrofs the main 

la beauteous fliips didft fly, Troy's Ibfty towTs to gaim 

And thus having compofed a poeim dire^Iy contrary to what 
be had before pyblifhed, and which is called a recantation, he 
immediately recovered his loft fight ^.'* That the blindncfs too 
of Homer, and his account of the Trojan war, are pregrant 
with myftic meaning, is thus beautifully (hewn by Prochib on 
Flat o's Republic, p. 593 : " Stefichorus, who conCdercd the 
whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved the con- 
fequent tranfaftions, and eftablifhed his poetry accordingly, 
with great propriety fuffcred the puniOimcnt of his folly, that i«, 
'ignorance : but at length, through the afliu '^^e of inrfic, he is 
faid to have acknowle(^ -red liis error; and t\\ .?, thro igh under- 
{landing the tnyfterie* concerning Helen and the Trojan war, to 
-have recovered his fighV. But Homer is faid to have been blind, 
not on account of his ignorance of thefe myfteries, as Stefichorus, 
but through a' more pcrfe6k h:.hit of the foul; viz. by feparating 
bimfelf from fcnijbie beauty, eftablilliing his tntelL'gefice above 
all apparent harmony, and- extending the intelledl of his foiil to 
UQffpparent ^ind.true liarmony. J^ence, he is faid to have been 
. blind, becaufe that intdlcdual beauty to which he raifed him- 

fail..''\ >'.''. k TTf-iF. fct^yj, Ofx 15-* ilvuiOi ^oyo; cJloij" u^ i^ci^; oyqi/^iy 

frwXtytft^My, ^a^a^(ffnit.. a> jSXi^'i)'. P. si 7. Edit. Vien. 

' . 8 felf. 
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felfy cannot be ufurped by corporeal ey«s. On tiris aeeoontv 
toO) fables bordering on tragpdy reprefent Homer as deprived 
of fight > on account of his accufation of Helen. But faUcCf m 
my opinion, intend to fignify by Helen all the beauty fubfiftiog 
about generation 9 for .which there ia a perpetual battle of fonls» 
till the more intelledual, having vanquifhed the more irrational 
forms of life, return to that place from which they originally 
came. But, according to fome, the period of their circulation 
about fenfible forms confifts of ten thoafand years, iince a thou- 
faad years produce one ambit as of one year. For nine yean 
therefore, i. e. for nine thoufand years, fouls revolve about ge- 
neration ; but in the tenth having ranquiflicd all the barbaric 
lumult, they are faid to have returned to their paternal habt« 
tations." I only add ferther, that the Engliih reader vrho h 
defirous of underftanding the myftic meaning of the Odyfley, 
may perhaps find his expeftations not entirely difiippointed by 
perufing the notes to my tranflation of Porphyry on Homer'a 
Cave of the Nymphs, in vd. ii. of Proclus on Euclid. 

Page 236. Sacrtficet and mcwiiatioiu.'] He, whofe inteOeSiial 
eye is ftrong enough to perceive that all things fymptMne wttt 
alif will be convinced that the m^i^, cultivated by die ancient 
philofophers, is founded on a theory no lefs fublime than ration- 
al and true. Such a one will confider, as Plotinus obfervesy the 
nature of fuul, as every where eafy to be attra^ed, when a proper 
fubje£t is at hand, which is ealily paflive to its influence. And, 
that every thing adapted to imitation is readily paflive; and is like 
a mirror able to feize a certain form, and refleA it to the view* 

Page 24a Ceres indeed is called Cbthoma,'] Cbihoma means • 
terreflri^l ; and Ceres was, we may fuppofe, thus denominated 
from her profound union with Veila, the proper divinity of the 
earth. ** For fome (fays Proclus on Euclid) call both the 
Sarth and Ceres, Vefta, and they fay that Hhca totally par- 
ticipates her nature, and that all generative cades are contained 
ta her efl|eQce«'* 

Pag* 
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hige J45, The bydra^ As wc have already fliewn thgt the 
labours of Hercules are allegorical, the account given of his cut* 
ting off the hydra's heads, which formed one of his labours, mud 
confequcntly be a fabulous narration. Py the hydra, therefore^ 
the ancients feem to have occultly fignified the various and nna* 
terial form of the fonl^ which branches out into-— i. Communis 
cation with the lives and opinions of the multitude. 2. Multi- 
form deiiresy which divide the foul about .body, and caufe it to 
energize about externals ; at one time conne^ing it with irra- 
tional pleafuret, and at another time with a6^ions indefinite an^ 
oppofing each other. 3. The fenfes, which are educated as it 
were with the rational foul» and deceive its cogitative power; for 
thefe are multiform, and perceive nothing accurate or true, 
4. Phantaiies, on account of their figured and divifible nature, 
and immenfe variety, which do not fuffer us to betake ourfdvef 
to an indivifible and immaterial cfTcnce, but draw down thofe who 
are haftening to the apprehenfion of fuch a nature, to a paflive 
intelligence. 5« Opinions, becaufe thefe are various an4 infinitCi 
tend to externals, and are mingled with phantafy and fenfe. The 
hydra's heads therefore are images of all thefe, which Herculesj 
who is an intellectual hero, is with great propriety faid to hav^ 
deftroyed. 

Page 244. To had back SenuIeJ^ Bacchus is the monad, or 
proximately exempt producing caufe of the Titans, or ultimate 
artificers of things ; and Semcle, as we have (hewn from Olym^ 
piodorus, in a former note, is fublunary fire, i. c. the ^ivintty of 
fttblunary fire. As Semele, therefore, according to her ultimata 
progreffions, is fufpended from Bacchus, (he may very properly 
be iaid to have been led back frotn Hades, or the profundities of 
t material nature, by Bacchus ; becaufe every divine monad ele« 
vatet to itfelf the feries of which it is the head. I only add, that 
it is by no means improbable that this Akyonian lake may be one 
of thofe paflages through which the defiuxions of the elements 
«re traofkoitted to the uunoft receflea of the earth, fo as to form 

Ibpfii 
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thofe fubterranean rivers which are fo much celebrated by an- 
cient theologlfts. So th n nothing more 'i meant bv litis .'able, 
than that this divine powjr ScPicle, while (he illunninat-S the p*o- 
fundities of the earth iv.'th a8 great a pcyrtion of divine ^'p;.^ 29 
they are capable of receTving, of a Xight which is en/Iirincd as it 
were in fhr '^n/'vft Gic,'Is at thv.* fanie lime elevated by Bacchus 
to an energy perftaly immaterial, impafTive and pure. For di- 
rine iHuminatlon, while it proceeds into the da:k and reboundihg 
receptacle of matter, is neither c'^icurod by its darknefs, (iefi^ed 
by its impurity, nor debilitated by its privation of reality. 

Page 2^^, Homer.'] Thefe verfes, the tranflarur of which ii 
Mr. Pope, arc to be found in the GdyfTty, lib. xix. ver. 178, 

Page 257. The oracle,] This oracle is given at length by 
Herodotus, lib. i. p. 1 7. 

Page 260. Who has dared to corrupt the oracle of the god*] 
There camiot be the lead doi;btbut that the greater part of men 
of the prefent day believe the ancient oracles to have been nothing 
more than the tricks of defigning prieil,^ ; and the remaining 
part, which is certainly a very Iniall one, will, as it appears to mc, 
afcribe them to the influence of evil fpirits. However, as it is a 
well known fa£i that mod of the oracles cc'afed when the ChrilUan 
religion made its appearance, it isimpoflible that they fliould have 
been nothing more than fraudulent tricks; for, if this had been 
the cafe, there was a much greater neccflity than ever for the cx- 
crcife of fuch tricks, when a new religion ftarted up, diamctiically 
oppofite to the old one ; nor can any reafon be adigned why on 
this hypothefis the oracles (hould ccafe. On the other hand, to 
fay that they were produced by the influence of evil fpirits, it 
jufl as abfurd as to affcrt that evil is naturally the fource of good; 
for the tendency of the oracles was evidently dire«5ted to the good 
both of individuals and cities, which in numberlefs inilances they 
were the means of procuring. It may therefore be fafely con- 
cluded that they were produced by divine influence ; and that 
they ceafed wHen the Chridiaa religion appearedi becaufe the 

part* 
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)>art$ of the earth in which the oracles were given then became 
too impure to receive the prophetic iDfpiration. For, as we 
have obferved in a former note, there muft be a concurrence of 
proper InftrumenUf tlmes^ and places^ in order to receive divine in- 
fluence in a proper manner; To that when all or any of thefe are 
wanting, this influence will either be not at all received, or will be 
received mingM With the dclufions of error. But let the reader 
who defires popular convidlion of this important fad, that there 
was no collufion in general in the anciAt oracle<i, perufe the firft 
book of Cicero De Divmatione ; and unlefs his intellectual eye is 
dreadfully l^linded by the darknefs of fer/eS afhcifm, which has 
now fpread itfelf among all ranks of men, he muft be at leaft con- 
vinced that they were not produced by the knavery of priefts. 
That the priefts indeed were fbmetimes corrupted, the pafTage 
t^fore us of Paufaniasy and many other inftances which might 
be adduced, fufiliciently prove ; but this does not in the leaft in- 
validate the exiftence of divine influence, or the reality of ora- 
ctdar predidion ; becaufe tlie heft things always have been and 
always will be perverted, through the weaknefs and vicioufnefs 
of the bulk of mankind. 

Page 281. The Arcbon Efonymui*'} Sylburgius obferves heie, 
that governors of this kind were called jirchofUf becaufe they 
annually poflefled the fupreme authority : but that they were 
called Eptmymif becaufe the years in the fafti and annals were in< 
fcribed after their names ; juft as among the Romans the years 
were not only numbered from the time in which their city was 
built, but were rendered remarkable by the names of their con- 
fuls. ' 

Page 290. Jupior Euanemiu*'} That is, Jupiter the cau/e tf 
frej^eroui windi* 

Page 291. Nepiuui Hippocurius*'^ Pindar, in his Ifthmian and 
Nemean odes, (hews that a feftival wasX:elebrated by the Thebaof 
in honour of Neptune Hippocurius. 

Page 291. Britmnartis*'} This word if a compound of the 
Vol,. III. X Cretaa 
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Cretan words Sftlv^/tveef, and fiMfnt a virgin : and according to 
Bocharty the latter of thefe words is derived from the Arable 
tHaraih. 

Page ^94. Enyalian Man,"] That is. Mars the /on of Bd^ 
kma. 

Page 294. Enodian Hecate,'] Diana, according to Feflus, was 
called Eno(&a^ becaufe (he prefides over ways. We have before 
ebfervedthat there is a^vonderful union between Hecate and 
Diana ; and hence Proclus in his common hymn, which has been 
already cited in ihefe notes, dalls Hecate Froihyrad^ which, as 
we are informed by Diodonis, is one of the. appellations of 
Diana. 

Page 300. Ortbia DianaJ} Hefychius informs us that Diana 
came to be thus denominated from a place in Arcadia where ^e 
had a temple. 

Page 30 1 . Sprinkled tuith human hlood. ] If we attend to the 
pre-exiftence of human fouls, and confider the crimes which they 
may have committed in former periods of exiftence on the earth, 
and at the fame time confider that nothing efcapes the pene* 
trating eye of providence, and that all its adminiilrations are con- 
confummately juft, the apparent auelty in the injundion of this 
oracle vanifhes. For of what confequence is it whether a man 
who deferves to* die is (lain before an altar, or put to death in a 
common way f And we may be fure that no man is puniihed ei- 
ther with death or the lofs of his pofieffions, or is in (hort <^- 
'prcfied with any calamity, unjuftly. For though the condud of 
fuch a one in that period of his exiftence in which hefuffers may de« 
ferve a milder deftiny, yet it may be fafely concluded that in fomc 
paft period of exiftence, it has been fuch as to demand the pu- 
nilhment which he endures. It muft however be obferved, that 
this dodridc does not hold good with refpeA to truly worthy 
men, by which I mean thofe heroic fouls of whom I have given 
im account in a former note ; for the calamities which bcfiJl 
oAersi when they faappeo to thefe^ are lent by divinity aa purifi- 

C9tionft 
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(cations neccflary to the perfcdion of their virtue. The numbet^ 
of thefe however is but fmall, and confequently the exceptions 
to this obfervation are but few. 

Page 305. Are lelieved to he brothers, 'I Sleep and Death were 
with great propriety faid by the ancients to be twins, from the 
intimate alUance between Senfe and Phantafyy from which we are 
liberated by thefe divinities. For as Sleep frees us from ^tfenfes^ 
fo Death from the phantafy. But Sleeps conHdered as a god^ 
fs that power through which the divinities are enabled to ener- 
gize in a manner feparate from all inferior concernSf at the fame 
time that their providential care is extended to every part of the 
tmiverfe : and this latter energy was denominated by ancient the* 
ologifts vigilance* I only add^ that the paflage of Homer alluded 
to by Paufaniayis Iliad 16. v. 672, and that Sleep and Death are 
called brothers both by Orpheus and Hefiod* 

Page 308. Chiron.'} Chiron, according to fables, was the fon 
of Saturn by the nymph Philyra the daughter of Ocean. And 
it is faid that Saturn, in order to elude Rhea, changed himfelf 
into a horfe when he was conneded with Philyra, Hence the 
upper parts of Chiron, as far as to his navel, were thofe of a man, 
and his lower parts were thofe of a horfe. Chiron, therefore, is 
the image of a man, who lived in the confines of the kingdom of 
Jupiter and Saturn, or, in other words, who lived a life partly 
•confifting of the political and partly of the intellectual virtues^ 
but yet fo that he pofTefFed the former in greater perfe6^ion thaa 
■the latter. For the fable, by afTerting that his upper parts were 
human, fignifies his living according to the politic virtues ^ of which 
Jupiter is the exemplar ; fince Jupiter is peculiarly nttiD^ aji^vm. 
6wmf Xht father of gods and men. As Jupiter therefore is end^ 
nently a political god, man mud partake in an eminent degree of a 
political life. But the lower parts of Chiron evidently partake 
of the nature of Saturn : and Saturn is the fource of an intel' 
iedualli/f^ which he caufes to receive the moft extreme diviGoo. 
But what arc we to underfland by Saturn changing himfelf into 

X a a horfe? 
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a hotfe ? I ftnfwer, that a certain dsemoniacal power of the Order 
of Saturn is fignified by tbi8 mutation. For ancient theologifts 
called the proceiCons of any divinity to the lad of things, ac- 
cording to dliferent orders and degrees, mutatumu So that the 
fable, by afTerting that Chiron was the fon of Saturn by one of 
the nymphs of the ocean, fignifies that a Satumian daemon and a 
nymph co-operated with the parents of Chiron, by a certain na« 
tural fympathy, in begetting him. 

Page 308. The judgment of Pariul The fable here alluded 
to is. thus beautifully exphuned by the philofopher Salluft, in his 
treatife De Diis et Mundo,cap. 4. *' It is (aid that Difcord,at 
a banquet of the gods, threw a golden apple, and that a difputc 
about it anTmg amon^ the goddeifes, they were fent by Jupiter 
to take the judgment of Paris, who, charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the reft. In this 
fable, the banquet denotes the fupermundane powers of the 
gods ; and on this account they fubiift in conjunction with eadi 
other : but the golden apple denotes the world, which, on ac« 
count of its compofition from contrary natures, is not impropeHy 
faid to be thirown by Difcord, or Strife. But again, fince dif* 
ferent gifts are imparted to the world by different gods, they 
appear to conteft with each other for the apple. And a foul 
living according to fenfe (for this is Paris), not perceiving other 
powers in the univerfcj aflerts that the contended apple fubfiiU 
alone through the beauty of Venus,'' 

Page 308. Dragging the tbree^mtrnthed dog from Hades. 1 By 
a dog the ancients fignified the difcrimiaaiing and at the fame 
time reproving power of the fouL For of this power thtfagaciiy 
and harking of a dog are images. And as its energies are triple^ 
(for it detcds and reproves the fallacies of they^«r/2r/, smaghiatlom^ 
and opinion) f thefe are reprefented by the thne heads of Cer- 
berus. The great Hercules therefore drew this dog from Hadea 
up to the regions of day ; vtau he liberated this power of hia 
tad from its refidence in the dark profundities of a material 

3 nature^ 
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nature, and| raifed it to the light of truth* This account of 
Cerberus appears to me to be more accurate than that which 
I have given in my Differtation on the Eleufinian and Bacchic 
Myfterics. 

Page 3C9. Pirithous and Thef em forcibly tal'mg away Helen, 1 
** Thcfeus and Pirithous," fays Proclus, in Hat* Polit. p«38i, 
** are fabled to have ravifhed Helen, and defcended to the infer- 
nal regions; i. e. were lovers both of intelligible and vifible 
beauty. Afterwards one of thefe (Thefcus), on account of his 
magnanin^ity, was liberated by Hercules from Hades ; but the 
other (Pirithous) remained there, becaufe he could not fuftain 
the arduous altitude of divine contemplation.'* 

Page 3Ii« Bacchus^ whom in my opinion itey very properly 
denominate PJi/a.'] ' Bacchus may with great propriety be Called 
F/iiaf or wingt ; for he is an inteOeSuai deity, and inte/led is of an 
elevating nature. 

Page 312. Homer J^ Iliad, lib. xxiv. rer. 41. 

Page 320« Horner,"^ Iliad, lib. xviii. ver. 140. 

Page 336.^ Homer,"] Iliad, lib. ix. ver. 292 ; and in the fame 
verfc Enope is mentioned. 

Page 336. The/matt Jliad.] Herodotus, in his Lif? of Ho- 
mer, fays that this poem was compofed by Homer, while he re- 
fided with Thcftorides, and that afterwards the pedagogue pub- 
liflied it as his own. 

Page 339. In his catalogue,^ Iliad, lib. ii. The verfes which 
follow are from the OdyQey, lib. xxi. ver. 15, and lib. iii, 
ver. 489, 

Page 34r. Tie Great Eoea."] This poem, which is likewife 
called Tie Catalogue of Women^ is afcribed to Hefiod ; and Fa« 
bricius cotjefiures that the shield of Hercules is a part of it. 

Page 390. Butfomegod who hadfo often preferred Arijlomenes^ 
licJ] The readers of that moft ingenious and entertaining work 
called the Arabian Nights Eptertainme^ti will doubtlefs be agi«e- 
9))ly furprifed to find) if they have not diiboyeicd it before, that 
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this intcrefting account of the prefervation of Ariftomenes in the 
deep chafm, has been taken from Paufanias with fome alter atioq 
by the author of thofe tales, and forms one of the moHi curious 
parts of the hiftory of Sindbad the fallor. As the Arabians, « 
little after the year of Chrift 820, under the aufpices of the Ca* 
liph Almaimon, who was the great patron of literature, and in- 
deed by his orders, tran dated the beft works of the Qrecian phi- 
lofophers and mathematicians into Arabic, perhaps Paufanias 
was tranflated by them at the fame time. I only add, that Ariflo- 
nienes appears to have been one of thofe heraetoi whom we have 
given an account in a former note. 

Page 413. The anger of the DiofcuriJ^ We mufl not fuppofe 
that a divine nature is capable of anger, or can be appeafed by 
gifts : for in this cafe it would be fubje6l to paflion, and influ- 
enced by delight. But by fuch expreiHons as thcfe nothing more 
is implied than the effet^s which vice and virtue produce in our 
fouls. For guilt, as Salluft * well obferves, prevents us from re- 
ceiving the illuminations of the gods, and fubjedls us to the power 
of avenging dscmons ; and prayers and facrificcs become the re- , 
medies of our vices, and caufe us to partake of the goodnefs of 
the gods. Sq that it is the fame thing, fays he, to affert tlut 
divinity is turned from the evil, as to fay that the fun is concealed 
from thofe who are deprived of fight. 

Page 416. Sacadas and Pronomtu,'] For particulars refped- 
ing Sacadas, confult the Corinthiacs and Eliacs of Pauianias« 
Suidas informs us that Pronomus was a piper remarkable for his 
great beard. He is alfo mentioned by AriHophanes in Xlcckfia-. 
zufis, and by Athenaeus, lib. xiv, cap. 7. 

Page 419. In the Iliad.'] The particulars refpcfti^g Patro- 
clus are in Iliad i6. ver. 130 ; refpedling the fpies, in Iliad io« 
ver. 222 ; and refpe^ling the fpy fent to Troy, in Iliad 10, 
f cr, 244. The paffage rcfpe6^ing thofe that were left to guard 
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tbe walk of Troy is in. Iliad 8. ver. 518, &c. And the laft paf- 
fiige kin Iliad 14. rer. 378, &c* 

Page 424. Fortune.^ Fortune is that divine power which 
difpofes things differing from each other, and happening contrary 
to expe6bition, to beneficent purpofes. Or it may be defined that 
deific diftribution which caufes every thing to fiD up the io( al^ 
figned to it by the condition of its being. This divinity tod 
congregates all fublunary caufes, and enables them to confer on 
fublunary eSeds that particukr good which their nature and 
merits eminently deferve. But the following extraordinary' 
paffage from Simplicius on Ariftotle's Phyfics, lib. ii. p. 81, con- 
cerning Fortune^ will I doubt not be acceptable to readers of 
every defcription, — n ti« 'nt^i txut^r%i» tij? vroff-iXsiyw fv<^r« ' 
vov r»/TOf fAOi^i' houu^iiMf wo^ ii ic^ n TOD i»lir;^ofif fov fiWKf r,f aftmt^ 
TOP wffoa xaS^ iovm*, n Tux^ i^tra rttv aXXmt «^xi)ytxtf> curun nafnv» 
6pf II, t^ TotTlfi, i§ ittiCfgM». ho 1^ m^aXut cury It^vn n^artUf tf$ xin 
Ct^van ra i» ry irorry mj ^iftcri a^( »Xiorr«, 1^ to vii%ajop i«t 0^ ««• 
pftf li^vovffif tii Ti «f »rov Tv; yMotvq KCtrtv^tauant. xt^( ^t afAoXOsui^ 
fy Tii t''''^?^ i"^' X''C^*' xofrtn v^l}gl(, tf( too Tv;^iiy veu^aw ^uth xob^- 
«tf p euTio. ^M TovTo iii, Jt} ffreXiwp K^ oixMr, f^ ipo$ ixas-oi; rifuffia 'nx^JHt 
on vo^^v ^fATi; m; Ofie^ irwow;, xiv^f Eve/»iy )la/Mt^inr *rm tvi« 
CoX^frffH; //.i0i{ai5« K; ^e/Aid« ff'^of to tv^^iip Tq; TI Oiov tv;^;, icj Taw 
%9 Toif x^f iif)o0-ft ytyuTtt TUf ovTDv t^wattf i^ionrra. ij in fAif rcs^a ^vpC* 
ay»9ii. 1^ y*^ % veurx twIk ayatOoo Tiiof triVf •v^* wtrn ti x«xof inro 
Tou Oioi;« TM }i aya^ttff r» ftw in r^nT^Ufavs, t« }i xoXarues, « Ti- 
liu^Uf aVf ^ xoEi xaxa Xiyiip iOio7aiO«. xoi dlMH rocn-o xaii Tvp^vy, Tur fuv 
ayoiGiiy opofAaJofXCv, i» tk V'ot; Tt;;(iiy ruf w^ityovf/awf dtya^tt euTW ifi, 
T1I9 it xaxijy, 9 TK xoXa^iat; ii Tt^tf^M^ *ifA«f vd(^axtu0^fi Tu;i^iiy. ■ 
That is, " The power of Fortund particularly difpofes in an or- 
derly manner the fublunary part ot the univerfe, in which the 
nature of that which is contingent is contained, and which being 
eflentially difcM^ered, Fortune, in conjunfkion with other pri- 
mary caufes, direds, places in order, and governs. Hence fhe 
is reprefented guiding a rudder, becaufe (he governs things Citling 
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r>a the fet of generation. Her rudder too is fixed on a gUie^ 
becaufe (he direds that which i4 unftable in generation. In her 
other hand (he holds the horn of Amalthea, which is full of fruits^ 
becaufe (he is the caixfe of obtaining all divine fruits. And on 
this account we venerate the fortunes of cities and houfes, and of 
each individual ; becaufe, being vciy remote from divine union, 
we are in danger of being deprived of its participation, and re- 
quire in order to obtain it the afliflance of the goddefs Fortune, 
and of thofe natures* fuperior to the human who poffefs the cha« 
raflei iftic of this divinity* Ituieed every fortune is goods for «^ 
* MUtaemiunt refpeS* fomethmg good^ nor does anything ewl Juhfiji from 
Awmiym But of things goodfome are precedaniou$% and other* are 
of a puni/hing or revenging chara&eriftiCi 'which we are acatftomed to 
eall evils. Hence wej^eat of two Fortunes ^ one of which we de* 
nominate good^ and which is tie caufe of our obtaining precedaneoue 
goods, and the other SyiLi which prepares us to receive funj/hmeni or 
revenge.** 

From this beautiful paflage it is eafy to fee why Fortune in the 
Orphic hymns is called Dianas for each of thefe divinities governs 
the fublunary world. At the fame time it is a Angular circum* 
ftance, that among the images of Fortune in Montfaucon there is 
but one with a rudder on a globe. 

Page 42 5« Iliad.'] Minerva, and Enyo^ or Bellona^ are men- 
tioned together, Iliad 5. v. 333. Nuptials are/aid to be taken care 
, of by Venus. Uiad 5, ver. 429* 

V^gt 430. Particularly by PlatOf the fon of jfrt/lon.^ That 
Plato firmly believed in the immortality of the foul, is evident 
from his Phaedrusi the tenth book of his Republic, and his feventh 
epiftle, which contains khe following remarkable palfage : irtiditf^ 
&«» ^1 w\wi ail x^ 'f^i s-oAouoK vi xeu iipoif Xo^oic i on f*nwcvffa niu$ 

oUp Tif ocaXAox^ii Tov attf^dlo^^ i. e. ** It is proper indeed always to 
believe in antieni and jacred dtfcourfcs^ which announce to |;s 

* i. e. Attgek, dsemons, and Iwrves. 
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that the foul is immortal, and that it has judges pf its condaStp 
«nd fuffers the greateft puniihmeots, when it is liberated from 
the body.'* 

Page 432. That afirm Jufker wot hrtmght upatmng /Ami.] 
It appears to me, thai the reafoo why lb many natioDs have af^ 
ferted that Jupiter was bpm and educated among them, origi* 
Dated from hence : Herutc fouls» fuch as we have already de« 
fcribcdy who, in confequencc of knowing that they defcended 
from Jupiter, and living a life conformable to the chara£teriftic 
of that divinity, were called the fons of Jupiter, and afiumed the 
name of their parent, may be fuppofed to have been bom in dif- 
ferent periods in every part of the earth ; and this has given 
occaiion to fo many nations to boail that Jupiter was born among 
them, each nation confounding a hero who called himfelf' Ju« 
piter, for the reafon above aifignedy with the divinity of that 
name. I add, that Crete was fid>uloufIy called the birth- 
-^lace of Jupiter by the ancient theologifts ; I fay, fiibulouHy, 
for Produs informs us, that thefe theologtHs meant by Crete to 
foi»?o» an inteliigihif nature, in which Jupiter may with great pro» 
priety and bcnuty be faid to have been bom and nurfed. 

Page 434* Ti6tfiwyr//.] The verfcs of Homer refpcding Tha- 
myris, alluded to by Paufanias, are in the fecond book of the 
Iliad, V. 105, &c. and are thus tranHated by Mr. Pope: 

And Dorion, fam'd for Thaihyrif <lifgrace| 
Superior oace of all the tuneful race, • 
Till, vain of mortals' empty praife, he ftrove 
To tt'atch the feed of cloud-compeUing Jove I 
Too daring bard I whofe unfuccefsfiil pride > 
Th' immortal Mufes in their art defy'd. 
Th' avenging Mufes of the light of day 
Deprived his eyes, and fnatch'd his voice away ;. 
Ko more his heavenly voice was heard to fing. 
His hand no moreawal^'d the iilver ftriag. 

3lit w^ iquft not fuppofe that Homer means Thamyri^ was corpo- 
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really blind ; for the intention of the poet in this nanatibny 
which 18 doubtlefs fabulous, was to fignifj thatThamyris, through 
defpifing a deific energy, became mentally blind, and thns do 
longer experienced that infpiring influence of the Muies^ which 
prior to this nfed to illuminate the greateft eye of his Ibiil with 
divine light. The blindnefs of Homer, which was far different 
firom that of Thamyris, we hare explained in a former note* 

Page 442. HeredohUm^ Lib. if. 

Page 442. Homer.l Iliad zi« TCt. 681. 

F^ge 443, Jpbyamas*'\ Ilia4 lU ver. 244* 
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Page 2. hi NDTMION.^ The following remarkable paf- 
fage, from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Phxdo, contains an explanation of the fable of Endymion. £Xi« 
yilo ^fi ot)]o$ (£>%;^iAv) an Ka&tvh^f^ Mi a^fotOfdMv itt cpi)/bt»a( ^ilptof* 
ho Kou fhXoi Tf) crfXi})'i|« o km ^ripi Ttl^Xifiouov faertf* ovlo; yap f«> 
Ti0'0'af oueoy7fl6 i1)} ijr Tot; Xcyo/Aiyoi; ff-lcpoK Tov KayttfCot; yxst arp«»ofA(^ 
9(oXa^A;)r. i^io xea ayiypdC^'a^o ra$ fnXa; ixii tw tvp^fctvik^y avlv cerpo- 
vo/AixAv ^oyfboltfy. That IS, ^' He (Endymion) is faid to have flept 
perpetually, becaufe he applied himfelf in folitude to the ftudy 
of ailronomy. Hence, too, he is faid to have been beloved by 
the Moon. And the fame things are reported of Ptolemy, who 
gave himfelf wholly to the ftudy of adronomy for forty years, in 
that place which is called the Pteroi of Canobus. On which 
account he infcribed on the pillars contained in that place^ the 
^ftronomical dogmata which he invented.'' 1 only add, that 
the Grecian archite<5l3 by the word xlipo, or wings^ fignified the 
roofs of their temples, as may be &en from the Greek Scholiaft 
on this verfe of Ariftophanes ; 

' TAf yap p^tfy oix»af ipi4^ofify vpo(«»flon 
i. c. 

u We Ihall pover your )ioufe8 towards the aorth/' 

For the Schoh'aft obferves, that Ariftophanes ufes thefe words 
PQ account pf the roofs pf tempWsi whiqh were like the wings of 

8 flying 
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a ^jhkg eagle. See Gkewife Suidat, and Euftathius on the laft 
luiok of the IKsk1» Ptdemy therefore, lixMn confnoiuig moft pftK 
baJbly a great part of every day and night on the roof of the 
temple of CanobuSt in the open air, for the fpace of forty years^ 
h very properly compared by Olympiodorus to Endymion, 

Fage lo. Tbey ougk to confuk the Delate Apoiio^ ahout tie 
toeatu .ff M^ Jlwd from tig evUs^ UfcJ] The prod^oos ad- 
mmtaget whtch mankind derived irom prophecy, are beautifally 
ftewn by Pbto m the following paflage from hia Phzdms: ** In* 
lleed» in the greateft difeafes and bbours^ to which certain peribna 
are {bmetimes fubje6l, through the indignation of the gods, in 
tonfequence of goilt ; fury, when it takes pbce, predifting what 
Ihey fiand in need of, difcovcrs a liberation of fuch evils, by 
flying to prayer and the worflup of the godsL Hence, obtaining 
\j this means purifications, and the advantages of initiation, it 
Tenders fuch a one free (rom difiifters, both kv the prefent and 
fixture timo, by difcovering to him 9 folution of his prefent evil, . 
thrpugh the ipea^s of pAe who is properly furioiX9 and divinely 
in(pired« 

Page 15* Homer.'} Iliad il. v. 721. 

Page 19. The goldem race.'] The different ages of mankind 
which are celebrated by Hefiod in his Worh andDajt^ (ignify the 
difierent lives which the individuals of the human fpedes pafs 
through ; and, as Produs on Hefiod beautifully obfetves, they 
may be comprehended in this triad, the golden^ the fiver^ and 
the hraxen age. But by the golden age an intdledual Ufe \9 
implied. For fuch a life is pure, impaffive, and free from for^ 
' row; and of this impaffivity and purity gold is an image, 
through its never being fubje£k to ruft or pntre&dion* Such 
ft life too is very properly faid to be under Saturn, bccaufe 
Saturn, as we have before (hewn, is an intelleBual god. By the 
^her age a ruftic and natural life is implied, in which the at* 
tention of the rational foul is entirely direded to the care of 
the )x>dy, but without proceeding to the extremity of vice. And 
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hy the IrazM age, a, due, tyraoDic, and cruel life u ifloplifid» 
which is entirely paifive, and proceeds to the very extremity of 
vice* The order of thefc metals* as Proclus ohferves, bar* 
monizes with that of thefe lives* ** For (fays he) ^old is /oiar» 
form^ hecaufe the fun is folely immaterial light* But JilK>er if 
iuaat'form^ becaufe the moon partakes of fhadow, juft as fil^^er 
does of ruft* And braft is earthly, fo hx as, not having a natuie 
fimilar to a lucid body» it is replete with abundance of oor- 
ruption/' 

Page 19. Curtta."^ The Curetes are gods of ap unpolluted 
guardian chara^eriftic, and fi^l fubiift in that order of godi 
which is called by the Chaldean theologifts MCfof, intelleGual^ 
The Coryhaata^ who form ^he guardian triad of fupermundant 
gods, are analogous to thefe. 

Page 2o* In confequenee of having dethroned SaiunuJ By Jtt« 
piter dethroning Saturn, nothing more is meant, than that 
Jupiter is the medium, through which the prolific powers and 
intellcdual illuminations of Saturn proceed, aad are paiticipaled 
by tlie irnfible world. 

Page 29. The StjmphaUm birds ^ and the Nemean Rounl By 
the Stymphalian birds which were driven away by Hercules^ 
and were fo large that they obftruded the light of the fun, the 
objc£i8 of phantafy are fignifi'ed, which prevent the ligfitof trutk 
from fiiining in the foul : and the Nemean lion Signifies anger* 

P^gc 3 < • Corner in the mad."} The verfes alluded to bj 
Paufanias are thefe : 

Heaven's gates fpontinbous open to the pow'rs. 
Heaven's {banding gates kept by the winged hours. 

Iliad 8* T. 193. 



P^e 32* That thegoddeft is drawn by a mule^ The I 
may with great propriety be reprefented drawn by a mule, bc^ 
tfaufe^ as Proclus on Hefiod, p. 174, obferves, flie refembles the 
mixed nature of this animal ; ** becoming dark through her par* 
ticipation of earth, and deriving her proper light from the fun.*' 
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Vm fH'f f/^ffa TO 9Xoli^£<r9a»9 ij^iov it to otxEtoy wXq^tirdb f tf;« roMf 

Page 4a Homer.'] Iliad, lib. xiiu v. 389. in Mr. Pope's 
tranflation, lin. 493. and Iliad, xvi. v. 482. in Pope's Homer, 
V. 592. The Greek Scholiaft on thefe verfes informs us that 
Hercules was crowned with the leaves of the poplar tree, for 
having vanquiftied Cerberus. 

Page 41. Pindar.'] In his firft Olympic ode. The Scholiaft 
on this paflage obferves, that Diana was loved by Alpheus, and 
that, on this account, one altar was raifed to both in Olympia. 
Hence Diana was called Alphetoa. 

Page 42. Opportumty.'] Proclus, in MS. Comment, in Alci- 
biadem, informs us, that the Pythagoreans called the firft caufe, 
from which all things are fupplied with good, Opportunity ; bc- 
caufe it is to this that all things owe the perfeftion of their 
nature. 

Page 43. // is evident^ thereforey that this is an appellation of 
Jupiter^ It appears to me however, that by the leader of the 
Farca we muft underftand Venus. For in the Orphic hymo 
to that goddeb, it is exprefsly faid of her, that **Jhe rules oner 
the Farce: 

Kai xpolifK r^to-cm f40if<»r. 

Page 53. Of Mu/es gracefully around him Jland.'] The following 
account of the Mufes is from the Scholia of Proclus on fhe Craty- 
lus: *^ The whole world is bound in indiifoluble bonds from ApoUo 
and the Mufes, and is both one and all-^crfc A, through the com- 
munications of thefe divinities ; poflefling the former through the 
Apolloniacal monad*, but its Jl-perfeA fubfiflence through the 
©umber of the Mufes. For the number nine, which is generated 
from the firft perfed number, (that is, three) is, through 

♦ By a metuui in divine natures, is meant that which contains difiinSp^ 
but at the fame time' frofoundJyunlted multitude, and which produces a 
multitude exqaifitely allied to itfelf. 

4 fimi- 
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ftmilitude and famenefs, accommodated to the mtddform caufes 
of the mundane order and harmony ; all thefe caufes at the iame 
time being coUeded into one fummit for the purpofe of produ- 
cing one confummate perfe6^ion | for the Mufes generate the 
variety of rcafons with which the world is replete ; but Apollo 
comprehends in union all the multitude of thefie« And thd 
Mufes give fubfiilence to the harmony of foul^ but Apollo 
is the leader of ^ intellectual and indivifible harmony. The 
Mufes diftribute the phxnomena according to harmonical rea« 
fbns : but Apollo comprehends unapparent and feparate bar* 
mony. And though both give fubiiftence to the fame things, 
yet the Mufes effed this according to number, but Apollo ac- 
cording to union. And the Mufes indeed diftribute the unity of 
Apollo : but ApoUo unites and contains harmonic multitude.: 
{or the multitude of the Mufes proceeds from the eifence of 
Mufagetetf which is both feparate, and fubfifts according to the 
nature of the one*** 

Page 57* And they are employe J agreeable to Homage Jefcrtption 
of tbemJ^ The pafFage alluded to by Faufanias is in the tenth 
book of the Odyfley, v. 348, &c. and is thus tranflated by 
Mr, Pope: 

Mtaiihtnt to their qneen with bufy care. 
Four faithful handmaids thefoft rites prepare; 
Nyrophs fpning from fountains, or from Ihady woo<te^ 
Or the fair ofi^pring of the facred floods. 
One o'er the couchet painted carpets threw, 
Whofe purple luftre glow'd againft the vi^s 
. White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 
The filver ftandt with golden flafltets grac'd ; 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crownM | 
Fiur in the midft, with gilded cups around : 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pUe 
"Xhe water pours; the bubbling waters boil: 
An ample yafe receives the fmoking wave % 
And n the bath prepared 017 UmbilUve* 

Alt 
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But in order to UDderftiind who the Homeric Circe Ts, it is n^« 
ceflary to obferve, that the ancient theologifts, when they repre- 
fent divine natures, as employed in the excrcife of certain arts, 
means to inlnuate by fuch zn^producing^ proRfic^ intelleSuaU and 
^/^^iv^ powers^ which proceed from the gods into the univerfe; 
all the parts of which are nothing more than illuminations of 
thefe powers. This being premiftd* ** Circe (feys Proclus in 
his Scholia on the Cratylus) is that divine power which weaves 
all the life contained in the four elements, and at the fame time 
by her fong harmonizes the whole fublunary world. But the 
Ihuttle with which (he weaves, is reptefented by t^eologifts as 
golden, becaufe her effence is intellcdual, pure, immaterial, and 
unmingled with generation ; all which is fignified by the (huttle 
being golden^ And her employment confifts in feparathig* 
things liable from fuch as are in motion, according to divine 
diverfity.** . I only add, that Homer with great propriety re- 
prefents Circe, who prcfides over the fublunary world, or the 
realms of genet ation, as waited on by Nymphs fprung from 
fountains : for Nymphvtfays Hermias (Comment. MS. in Flat. 
Phxdrum), are goddefTes prefiding over regeneration, and are 
the attendants of Bacchus the fon of 'Semele. On this account 
they are prefent with water ; that is, they afcend as it were into, 
and rule over generation. But this Dionyfius or Bacchus fup* 
plies the regeneration of every fenfible nature. Nv/*f m ^t i«nt 
i^ofoi OfOi nm 9r&Ai>ytH^i<x; t^nvp^ot Toy tx Sc/AiXiy; AiowtfM;, J^ t^ 
fca^at Ttf t'^ali ii9'i, toi/t' fp r% ytnrik iyi/?f|9i)xaoi. ovk; li • AjoiV^tf 

Page 59* For a key belongs to Pluto*"] Pluto is a deity of a 
guardian chara6teri{lic ; and of this a key is a very proper fym* 
bol. But the following beautiful account of this divinity^ from 
the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, will I doubt not be high- 
ly acceptable to the truly liberal reader : ** Pluto is an intellec- 
tual demiurgic god, who frees fouls from generation. For our 

• for cUe ibuctle is a fymbol oififarMtrng fower, , 

whole 
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whole period receiving .« triple divlfion. Into a life under the 
dominion of Jupiter, which is prior to generation, into a life 
under the dominion of Neptuncy and which Is in generation* 
Pluto, who is chaxaderized according to intelled, with grea^ 
propriety converts ends to begihnings, forming a circle without 
a beginning or an end* not only In fpid9» but In bodies. Thuf 
for inflance, he eternally evolves the circulations of the ftars, the 
motions of things In generation, and the like. But fome crro- 
neoufly analyfe the name of Pluto Into wealth from the earthy 
tbrot^h fruits and metals \ and of jftdes*. Into the ob/cure, dari, 
and terrible* Thefe are now cenfured by Socrates, who affigns 
the fame meaning to thefe two names ; referring PlutOf as Intel- 
le&t to the wealth of fruJence, and J^ides to an inteUeB which 
hnaw4 all things. For this god is a fophiftf, who purifies foub 
after death, and frees them from generation* For jiideej or, thg 
phfcure^ is not, as fome erroneously interpret It, evil; fince neither 
is death an evil, though jfiJes appears to fome to be full of per* 
turbatlon* 3ut every thing intelligible is obfcurei and in this 
fenfe Aidet Is better than every vifible nature. The lovers of 
body however, who vicioufly refer the paliions of the animated 
part to themfelves, coniidcr death as fomething terrible, and as 
the caufe of corruption : but in reality It Is much better for a man 
to die, and live in Hades according to nature, than to live with 
body contrary to nature, and prevented from enexgizing intd-^ 
ledually. Hence, it is neceflary to ilrip ourfelves of the fle(h{ 
with which we are invefted, as Ulyffes did of his toon garments* 
and not» together with the indigence of body, clothe ourfelves 
with that which refembles the veftment of a mendicant. *< For 
(as the Oracle fays) things divine cannot he obtained hj thofe nuhoji 
tntelleSual eye is t&reSed to body ; but thofe only can arrive at the 

• One of Pluto's names. 

f Th« reader muil be careful to conftder the word Sophift in this place 
Uk id pnmarjr f^ife, viz. vu wife atul Itarne^ 
^ Le. We muft purify our(iilye^ Crprn fi ^ndcncy to body. 

Vol. III. Y pof 
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/e//ton of them, nvho, Jirtpt of^hetr garments^ bajltn to the fum- 

Page 63. Tou will fee elegtet wferibed 0n the refl,'] Paufaniaft 
frequently ufel the word fXiyubf elegy, in the fame fcnfe as ivt- 
y^TtfAfAd, an epigram or infertption* It appears, therefore, that 
this word has a more extended fenfe than it is generally known 
to have. Hence, in conformity to the onginal, I have here and 
elfewhere ufed the word elegies, as fynonimous with inferiptiansm 
Whether or not this fenfe of the word has been noticed by any 
Lexicographer, I am not certain : it is not noticed by eithef 
Suidas or Hefychius. 

Page 68. j^nd Us right hand thunder.'] As Jupiter is the Demi- 
vrguSf or artificer of the unlverfe, his ftatue very properly holds 
thunder in one of its hands : for thunder, as we learn from Pro- 
dus, is a fymbol of fabrication, proceeding through and vivify in{^ 
all things, without injuring the purity of its nature. 

Page 71. Jupiter Laoetas.'] u t. The god of the people. 

Page 72. Homer indeed relates, £!?^.] The paffagesof Homer 
alluded to by Paufanias are in Iliad 20. ver. 253. and Iliad 5. ver^ 
268, &c. The former of thefe paflages may be thus tranflated : 

Fatreft of mortals, Ganymed divine, 
VVliO for his beauty by the gods was faatch'd 
From earth to heav'n, that he might bear the cup 
Of Jove, and with the bleft immortals dwell. 

The latter is thus tranflated by Mr. Pope i 

Swift to JEneas* empty feat proceed, 
- And ieize the courfers of ethereal breed : 

The race of thofe, which once the thunderiqg go4 
For raviih'd Ganymede on Tros beftow'd, 
Thebeft that e'er on earth's broad furface ran, 
Beneath the rifmg or tlic fetting fun. 

But Ganymedes is the image of a man who leads an immaterial 
and intcUeAual life, inftead of one wholly converfant with body 
and fenfe. Hence he is laid to be the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 

becauft 
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bccaufe fuch a man co-operates in a miniftrant degree with tfa« 
immutable providential energies of that deitj. For ne6^ar, which 
ift the drink of the gods^ fignlfieB the exertion of immutable 
Jprovidencei and its proceflion to the extremity of things. The 
truth ' of this is beautifully though obfcurcly fignified by Ho* 
mer in the following lines, which form the beginning of the 
fourth book of the Iliad : 

Oi it dioi T»p Zmh KdBvifJLtyoi nyo^^wilo 
Nixlap tun^ou* rt » ^f X^vo-fvi; ivitxtff<ri 

i. e. 

" Now with each other on the golden floor 
Seated near Jove, the gods converfe, to whom 
The venerable Hebe neftar bears 
In golden goblets, and as thefe flow round 
Th' immortals turn their careful eyes on Xroy," 

For here their poflfeflion of immutable providence is fignified 
by their drinking ne6^ar ; the exertion of this providence, by 
their beholding Troy; and their communicating with each 
other in providential energies, by receiving the goblets from 
each other. 

Page 74. Horner.^ Iliad 19- vcr. 266. 

Page 76. Hlppias.'\ The reader who wifhes to fee the arro- 
gance of this fophiil humbled in the moft maflerly manner, will 
find his wifhes amply gratified, if he pofTefTes any tafle, by read- 
ing the Greater Hipplas of Plato, of which there is an excellent 
tranflation by Mr. Sydenham. 

Page 77. They Jay that this bird Is facredto the funJ] *' There 
are many folar animals, fuch as lions and cocks y which participate 
of a certain folar divinity, according to their nature ; from 
whence it is wonderful to fee how much inferiors in the fame 
order yield to fuch as are fuperior, though they do not yield to 
tkem in magnitude and ilrength. Hence they fay that a cock is 
Y 2 stvf 
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very much feared^ and ai it were reverenced by a Hon ; die ita- 

, fon of which we can never affign from matter or fenfe, but from 

the contemplation alone of a fupemal order. For from hence 

vre (hall learn, that the properties of the fun are more abun* 

dantly received by the cock than the lion. And the truth of 

this is evinced from hence, that the cock celebrates, and as it 

were invokes the rifing fun, by his crowing, as if with certaia 

hymns, when that luminary bends hta courfe from the antipodes 

to us ; and that fometimes folar angels appear in fbims of this 

kind ; and though they are in themfdves without form, yet they 

appear with it, to us' who are connected with figure. Sometimes^ 

too, folar daemons are feen with a leonine front, who fuddenly 

difappear when a cock is placed before them. The reafo^ of 

this is, becaufe, in the fame order, infenors always reverence their . 

fuperiors; juft as the greater part of thofe that behold the 

images of divine men, are by the very afpe^ of thcfe iitiages 

terrified from perpetrating any thing bafe.'* 

PaocLus De Magia. 
Page 79. Herodotus*'] Lib. vii. 

Page 82. For the- Lydums who art coiled PerficJ^ Kuhnius 
obferves that the Perfic Lydians were denominated firom the Per- 
fian facred rites pertaining to Mithras^ which ntes principally 
flourifhed in the Lydian cities Hierocxfarea and Hypsepa. 

Page 82. -/^ magician entering into this ceil^ fsftf.] The follow- 
ing curious account of magical incantation, firom a very rare 
Greek MS. of Pfellus, On Demons according to the Dogmata oftbg 
Greeks^ will, I doubt not, be acceptable to the rjader, as it eluci* 
dates the paflage of Paufanias before us, and fhews that magic is 
not an empty name, but poflefTes a real power, though at prefent 
this art feems to be totally loft. « rwfli*« ^1 ir» •*'«xw vij w^pi rwq 
lyuXov; iia%y^Qin»vq ^myimo^ f»i\aa'uaxovooa»roii^ro7rlati'ra rtvimu^ 
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.infUf ^ ffiffi^t Mil Xflfi^ wtierR^XSm. tmmy&u h frtu rota,vict§ 

TOi$ iX^noYf t)b{i« ft^Jb yvvf MTM ttuSk* ^aat9 i^^'by t«; ii^lix^f iwif^ 
nf«K« anx^tffwnb y»p tmt mtp m* otXNniy vwilarv Tuy re oMmy ac) ftwty, 
K«M ^NifAiy 1^ wiaUo^ iUO^ 1^ rBiX«w 1^ VM TMHAly fHfilWyy {!u«»y vat" 
7 < fc iTw fvIftVy 1^ r«nr opIfvSfir xofsw, Xidtfy, 6J «iw» i^ ctrnXt/q ii«niv» 
VdJo; XfwyfMSmf 0«O5«0'iy n «{ lbr«f»y* fdio&iv ap« t» Miob( ipyd^ilau* 

«MM warngmet ^|fu«iip7i|fAa7« a1ip«« xcu «i7»ft fMry ««» ^p«xoy)ffy jSWifcoi 

«r|i|^lCB^a• mfoq it km. viiXb; ik ^^ 'Ftn fupttf r ^VftvXsofftK «ietfiiXoEf«C«« 

VflvW aiyaAfu»I«* vvp* ji «uZ»x43« Xuitmah^ am/t^plcOm That is^ 
<< Goiteiaf or wUcbirafti is « ceitain «rtrefp«£king material and 
terreftrial dcmonsy whofe images it caiifes to become vifible to 
the fpe^toTV of this art* AvA fome of thefe daemons it leads 
,i]p> as it were from Hades ; but othexs it draws down from on 
high ; and thefe, too, fuch as are of an evil fpecies* This art 
iherifore eaufiu artain phantqflic inufges to app€arbsfort the JpeSa* 
tort. And before the eyes of fome, indeed, it pours exuberant 
ftreams: but to others it promifes freedom from bondsy deli- 
cacies, and favours. They draw down too powers of this kind 
by fongs and incantations. But Magic^ according to the Greeks^ 
is a thing of ar very powerful nature. For they fay that thU forms 
the Iqfifart of the facer dotal fctence. Magic indeed invefUgates 
the nature, power, and quality of every thing fuUunary ; viz« 
of the elements and their parts, of animals, ^1-various plants, 

and their fruits, of ilones, and herbs rsand in flimt it explores 

• 

the elFonce and power of every thing. From hence, therefore, 
it produces its effects. And it forms ftatues which pcocure 
health, makes all- various figures, and thii^ wluch become the 
inftruments of difeafe. It aflerts too, that eagles and dragons 
contribute to health ; but that cats, dogs, and crows, are fym- 
bols of vigilance, to which therefore they ccAtribute. But 

Y3 for 
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for the faihioning of certain partSf wax and clay are ufed. Ofteiif 
tooy ccleftial fire is made to appear through magic: and then 
ftatues laugh, and lamps are fpontaneoufly enkindled." 

This curious paflage throws light on the following from the 
flrft book' of the Metamorphofes of Apuleius i '* Magico fa- 
furramine, amncs agiles reverti, mare pigrum colligariy vcntM 
inanimes expirare, folem inhiberi^ lunam defpumari, llcllas ctcIHi 
diem tolli, nodem teneri/' That is, '' By magical incaii- 
tation, rapid rivers may be made to run back to their foun* 
tamsy the (luggi(h fea be congealed, winds become de(Ktatc of 
fpirit, the fun be held back in hiscourfe, the moon be forced to 
purge away her foam, the ftars be torn from their orbits, the 
day be taken away, and the night be detained." For it may be 
inferred from Pfellus, that witches formerly were able to caufb 
the appearance of all this to take place, I only add, that this 
MS. of Pfellus On Damons forms no part of his treatife On 
the Energy o/Dsmenif publiihed by Caulminus; for it never was 
publifhed. 

Pagers. Pindar •"] In his 6thr01ympic ode, where Jafnus is 
faid to have been the fon of Apollo and Euadne. 

Page 96. Homer.'] The paflage of Homer alluded to by 
Paufanias, is Iliad 6. v. 407. in which Andromache fays to He6^or, 

^'0 man divine, tby ilrength yfWl be thy bane,** 

Page 134. Then follo*afs Oorgias the Leonitne*'] Of this Gor- 
gtas Plato thus fpeaks in the Phaedrus : ^< But (hall we fuffer . 
Lyfias and Gorgias to fleep, who placed probabilities before 
realities J and, through the flrength of their difcourfe, caufed 
fmall things to appear large, and the large fmall; likewife old 
things new, and the new old; and whp befides this difcovered a 
concife method of fpeaking, and again ai infinite prolixity of 
words?" 

Page 141, Elaphias^l The reader is defired to read Eiaphiof. 
This word fignifieq Manh^ 

P4§< 
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Page 142.. The child became a dragon,'} This dragon mud 

hare been one of thofe dzmons xara ax^cify or according to habi^ 
tude^ of whom we have made mention in a former note : for thefe 
are capable of alTuming a variety of fhapes, whereas ejfenixal de- 
mons retain the fame fhape imiputablj. 

Page 145. Wild heqfts followed Orpheus, andjlonet came to Am^ 
pbionJ} Nothing more perhaps is meant by this fable, than that 
Orpheus and Amphion by their great ivifdom civilized men of a 
ftubbom, intractable, and rudic difpcfition, and accomplished this 
by perfuading them to build cities, and pay Obedience to equitable 
laws* Y or pbilofophy^ or the whole of human wifdom^ is, as Plato 
beautifully obfervesin the Phxdo, thegreateft muftc. 

Page 151. Homer.'] Iliad 5. vcr. 545. 

Page 153. With which Jhe was accuftomed to heprefentJ] In 
my DiiTertation on the Eleufinian Myileries, I have demonftra- 
tively fhewn that the moil fublime part of tvv^uAf oxinJ^eRion^ in 
thefe myfteries confided in beholding the gods themfelves in* 
▼efted with a refplendent light. It appears from the prefent 
pafiage, that in the myfteries of Diana that goddefs was rendered 
▼ifible to the eyes of the initiated ; and in the following pafiage 
from Proclus (in Plat Repub* p. 380) we learn that the gods 
were feen in all myileries. ly aneaah ta »; tiXitouc k) tok fAvp}^*9*$» 

Xarloyrif f «tyo»Tau xoa toti p.i9 aTvvwTov eu,rw v^tQ?\nr»i f «(, Ton 
^f »( otirO^Anrtioy fM^fnv icxniutnaiM.tWy ron.^i ii^ocA^oicvTWow^fXv- 
x&9«^ u e« .'* In all myftic facrifices and myfleries, the gods 
exhibit many forms of themfelves, and appear in a variety of 
fliapes : and fometimes indeed an uniigured light of themfelves 
is held forth to the view ; fometimes this light is figured accord- 
ing to a human form, and fometimes it proceeds into a different 
'fhape*'* The beginning too of Callimachus's hymn to Apollo 
plainly (hews that Apollo was beheld in his myfteries : 

Y4 Ow 
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Oiey i rm ««XX«fvo? wticrar^ Sbe^iM; e^qm^y 
Out f oAo» TO fMXo^^oib ixa$, txaq or^qtiXirfif, 

Ovx o^oMt?; faroEvoty o hflXto^ n^vlifoml 

At/Toi yt;y xaTo;i^ff( aveutXiM^^ wXa^y, 
Avrei* it xXsi»^£f * o yo^ ^to^ «xm fjLooL^m 
0» ^i »ioi fioXff«i» Ti mJ If x^?^^ nrvn^a. 
Si' voX^w» Of) swmi ^oiiyirouy «XX' o, 1»f fo^^. 
OifMf »l^9 ftiTJOK ovvv; «( ovx iJk^ ^ito( ucufOf. 

Thefe lines are thus elegantly tranflated by Dr. Dodd ; 

See how the laurel's hallow'd branehes wave ! 
Hark ! founds tumultuous fiiake the trembling cave I 
Far, ye profane ! far off \-^fFiti bemttMusfeet 
Brigtt Fbeebui cemes, snH thunder m at tie gate ; 
See ! the glad fign the Delian palm hath giv'n ; 
Sudden it bends : and, hov'ring in the heav'n^ 
Soft fings the fwan with melody divine : 
Burft ope, ye bars ! ye gates, your heads decline ! 
Decline your heads ! ye facred doors, expand 1 
We canes / tbe gMlrf/ight / the gad's at band! 
Begin the fong ; and tread theiacred ground 
In myitic dance fymphomqtis to the found. 
Begin, young men ! Apollp's eyps endure 
Kone but the good, the p^rfedl, and the pure ; 
JVbo view tbe g9d are great \ but abjeS tbey 
Trem whom be turns bh favouring eyes 4KViay j 
All- piercing god-l in every place confefs'd. 
We vfiU frefare, behold tbee, and be blefs'd ; 
He come$,young men ! mrjilent Jbwldye ftand 
IVitk barf «r/§tfj when Fietbm it at band, , 
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So Kkewife Virgtl, in his 4th iBneid, defcnbes this iwA$iuth 
mt idvent of Apollo : 

As when from Lycia, bound in wintry froft, 

Where Xanthus' ftreams enrich the fmiltng coaft» 

Tie BeamteouM Pbaehtt in high fomp rettrety 

Aftd ht^t in D*lot the triumpbani cUlrtj 

The Cretan crowds and Dryopcs advance. 

And painted Scythians round his altars dance : 

Fair wreaths of vivid rays his head infold, 

His locks bound backward, and adorn'd with gold ; 

The god majellic moves o'er Cyntbus' brows. 

His golden quiver rattling as he goes. , 

Pitt. 

The adytum too of temples was the place in which the dm* 
Bittes appeared to the eyes of fuch as were properly prepared for 
fe tnnfcendent a vifion, as the following pailage from Plotinna 
cnnces (Ennead. 9. lib. ix« p. 770«).-* *im^ r^ u( tq uvm vtv «lv 

T^ ««iAjf y%9tteu vftir» fJkvra to ty^o* Steifiaf t^ mv ixii evfdveruu^ vfo^ 
«M ayoOi^ t^ u' ofo^ oxx' ftt;T9. 1. e. ** Juft as one who having 
entered into the mod interior parts of the adytum of a temple^ 
leaves all the ftatues in the temple behind him (which on his de» 
parture from the adytum will firft prefent themfelves to his view 
after the inward fpedacle), and then aflbciates not with a ftatue 
or an image, but with the thing itfelf; viz. with a divine nature.'* 
From all which the truth of what Pfellus aflferts, in the palTage 
already cited from his book On Dsemons, ^* that magic formed the 
Iqfi part of thejacerdofal ojici among tht Greeh^^ is I prcfume 
perfedUy apparent. 

Page I ^7. That of the moon has horns on its heaJi] Thefe 
horns were doubtlefs thofe of a bull. For the moon, in the Or<* 
phic hymn to her, is called hull-homed; and Porphyry De Antro 
Nymph, informs us, that the ancient priefts of Ceres called the 
moon, who is the queen of generatioui a htjl* 

Page 
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Page 159. Horner.^ Iliad ^, vcr. 395. It is remarkable that 
not one of the traiiflators of Homer has noticed the manner im 
which the Eleaiis under flood the » rrv>ju in one of thefe lines. 
For by the Latin tranflators it is rendered ad portam infertman^ 
i. e. at the gate of the infernal regions ; and the Engliih have 
followed the Latin tranflatbrs. However, as the ancients muft 
be fuppofed to have underftood the meaning of particular words 
in Homer better than the moderns, there can be no doubt but 
that the Eleans were right when they confidered o «v7^ asfigni- 
fying in Pylus. 

Page 160. Coryhas,'} We are informed by the emperor 
Julian in his Oration to the Mother of the Gods, that Corybtu it 
the Sun. 

Page 161 • There u a coci oH the helmet of the goddefi.'} The 
true reafon perhaps why Phidias placed a cock on the helmet of 
Minerva, is becaufe this goddefs, as we have ihewn in a former 
note, was called by the ancients Heakh; and a cock is facrcd te 
i&fculapius, who is the god of healths 

Page 162. Homer*'] Iliad 15. ver. 528. 

F^ge 162. Is an erea pem4 on a hq/u.'\ The reafon why Mel> 
cury was repr«fented by the ancients in this manner, is, as it ap- 
pears to me, becaufe this deity unfolds truth and intelledual 
light, from its occult fubiiftence in the eflence of the gods : juft 
as that prolific power which is latent in feed is unfolded by the 
penis. 

Page 165. Horner,'^ Iliad 2. ver. 576. 

Page 176, Homer,'] Lib. xviii. neaj- the end, in the defcrip- 
tion of the (hield of Achilles. 

Page 178* // Is an accurate reprefentation of an JEgyptian fla* 
/ar.] We are informed by Porphyry De Antro Nymph, that 
the ^^.gyptians placed all dtmons, not conne6led with any thing 
folid or. liable, but raifed on a failing vefFel. By this they doubt- 
jefs iQtcnded to Hgnify the connexion of thefe powers with the 

8 flowing 
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'flowing realms of generation. And hence we may infer that the 
iUtue mentioned in thiii place by Paufanias was an image of a 
^Umoniacal Minerva. 

Page 198. yljin there is than other fires more fierce*"] Kuhniut 
obferveS) that this proverb is .mentioned by Plutarch^ in his Life 
of Demetrius ; by Homer, Odyffey 19 ; and by Ariftophanes ia 
Equit. 

Page 2 1 2. When hefays^ ^r.] Plato fpeaks to this effed in 
the 5th book of his Republic. 

Page 214. The mother Dindymene and jfttes,^ Dindymene 
fignifies CyheUy or the mother of the gods. But the feble refpeA* 
ing this goddcfs and Attes, or rather Attis (for fo it is written 
by Harpocration, Suidas, the emperor Julian, and the philofo« 
pher Salluft), is beautifully unfolded by Salluft in his golden 
Creatife On the Gods and the Worlds chap. 4. as follows : " It is 
laid that the mother of the gods, perceiving Attis by the river 
Callus, became in lore with him ; and having placed on him a 
ftarry hat, lived afterwards with him in intimate familiarity : but 
Attis falling in love with a nymph, deferted the mother of the 
gods, and entered into aflbciation with the nymph. Through 
this the mother of the gods caufed Attis to become infane, who 
cutting off his gienital parts left them with the nymph, and then 
returned again x% his prifline connexion with the goddefs. 

** The mother of the gods then is the vivific goddefs, and on 
this account is called mother c but Attis is the demiurgus of na- 
tures converfant with generation and corruption ; and hence he is 
faid to have been found by the river Gallus, for Callus denotes 
the Cakxy, or milky circle, from which a paffive body defcends 
to the earth* But fmce primary gods perfed fuch as are fe« 
condary, the mother of the gods falling in love with Attis im* 
parts to him celeftial powers ; for this is the meaning of the 
ftarry hat. But Attis loves a nymph, and nymphs prefide over 
generation 1 for every thing in generation flows. But becaufe 
it is neceflary that the flowing nature of |;eneration ihould be 
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ftoppf dy left fometbiDg worfe than things laft (hould be prd* 
duced ; in order to accomplifh this* the demiurgus of gcneraUe 
and corruptible nature, fending prolific powers into the realms of 
generation, is again conjoined with the gods. 

** But thefe things indeed never took phce at any pcrticnhr 
timei becaufe they ha^e a. perpetuity of fubfiftence : and intel* 
U&. contemplates all things as fubfiiling together ; but difcoorle 
confiders this thing as firft, and that as feoond, in the order of 
exiftence.*' For a further explanation of this^diley which being 
of the mixed fpecies, bdongs, as we are informed by Salluft* to 
wjfiic facr^ceii fee my tranflation of the emperor Julian's Ora^cm 
4o the Mother of the G^. 

Page 223. Homer.'} Iliad 11 • ver«446* The reader muft 
carefully obferve, that the Neptune and Apollo mentioned in 
thefe verfes were heroes^ and not gods. With refped to the ftatue 
of Apollo ftanding on the ikuU of an ox, the meaning of this will 
be apparent from confidering, that aA the moon (as we have al* 
ready fhewn firom Porphyry) is thefueen ofgeHerailm^ Apdlo, or 
the fun, who is paternally all that the moon is maternally, moft 
be the ling of generation^ of which a bull or an ox is a fymbol. 
Hence his treading on the head of an ox fignifies his dominion 
over the realm* of generation, and particidariy over its fmmmii^ 
£ther. 

Page 22;. The orack m Dodona*2 Jupiter's oracle at Dodona 
was the moft ancient of all the oracles of Greece prior to the 
Flood,and was reftored by Deucalion after it. The Scholiaftupon 
the 1 6th Hiad, v. 233, &c. informs us from a very ancient author, 
Thrafyhnlue, that Deucalion after the Flood, which happened in 
his time, having got fafe upon the firm land of Epirus, prophe* 
iisd in an oak ; and by the admonition of an oraculous dove 
having gathered together fuch as were fiived from the flood, 
cjufed them to dwell together in a certain place or country, which 
from Juffker^ and Dodma^ one of the OceanideSf they called Do* 
doua. At Dodona there were brazen kettles, which it is faid 

were 
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were fo artificially placed about the tem{>le, that by ftriking one 
of them the found was communicated to all the reft. According 
to Menander, if a man touched them but once they would con- 
tinue ringing the whole day. 

But it appears to me, that the reafou why brafs was dedicated 
in particular to Dodonean Jupiter, is becaufe this deity fubflfts 
according to a terreftrial charadleridic ; and brafs, as we learn 
from Produs, is a fymbol of a refifting folid, or of earth. For 
earth receives the illuminations of all the gods. ^ And hence 
(fays Produs in Tim. p. 282) there are a terreftnal Ceres^ 
Vefta, and Ifis, as Iikewife a terrefirial Jupiter and a terreftrial 
HermeS) eftablifhed about the one divinity of the earth ; juft asa 
multitude of celeftial gods proceeds about the one divinity of the 
heavens. For there are progrejjiont of aU the eelefitalgods into the 
earth ; and earth contains ail things in an earthly manner, winch 
heaven comprehends cele/lially. Hence we fpcak of a terreftrial 
Bacchus and a terreftrial ApoUo, who beftows the all-varioui 
ftreams of water with which the earth abounds, and openingt 
prophetic of futurity.^' Brafs indeed was employed by the an- 
cients, as we learn from the Scholiaft on Theocritus (EidyL 2)4 
in all confecrations and expiations, becaufe they confidered it at 
fomething pure, and endued with a power of expdling pollutions* 
And Euftathius upon this line in the 1 8th book of the Iliadt 

i.e. 

Forth from the deep with line and vceal itrafi'^ 

oibferves, ^ that Homer makes ufe of the word mf^nrnf that \t 
ucmof which fignifies vocal, becaufe brafs is the only inanimate 
fubftance which feems to have a voice. And the Pythagoream 
Jay, thai hrafs accords with every diviner Jpirit ; and hence a tri- 
pod formed from this metal is dedicated to Apollo. Often too 
when the air il perfedly tranquil, and every thing elfe is ftiU, 
boUow kettki will appear eo be at it were fhakcn/ * 
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vora Xsyn Toy cyoiro, o 151 ffA^6;»oy, fMff 7a^ ru9 a-^^x*^ ^*^ f A'f 
i;^uy. Jc^ o» wdayo^ixoi ^«0't roy ;^aXxoy vayri (nrnx^^* Bturt^v %rHv^ 
(AotTif ho »^ tv AvoXXovt TfMrou; tuovto; awxureum t^ ly yijif^M ^i 
Wo^Xaxk rwy u7J^ciff ar§EfA«t/>T<k;y, otiofAfyoi; Eo»xf t« xoiXa xoXxat^ta* 
But Hcrmias the philofopher, in his MS. Commentary on the 
i^hxdrus of Plato,'givc3 us the following fatisfeAory information 
rcfpcfting the oracle in Dodona. The reader who is dcfirous 
of feeing the original of this paffage, may find it in page il of 
the CoUedion of Oracles by Opfopoeus. " Different accounts 
are given of the Dodonean oracle ; for it is the mofl ancient of 
the Grecian oracles. According to fome, an oak prophefied in 
Dodona ; but according to others, doves. The truth however 
18, that prieftcffes whofe hpds were crowned with oak prophe- 
fied *r and thefe women were called by fome peletades^ or doves. 
Perhaps therefore certain perfons being deceived by the name, 
fufpedled that doves prophefied in Dodona ; and as the heads 
of thefe women were crowned with oak, perhaps from thTs cir- 
cumftance they faid that an oak prophefied. But this oracle 
belongs to Jupiter, and that in Delphos to Apollo, With great 
propriety therefore are thefe oracles confidered as allied to each 
other. For Apollo is faid to be the afiiftant of Jupiter in the 
adminiftration of things : and often* when the Dodonean oracle 
appeared to be obfcure, the oracle in Delphos has been confulted, 
in order to know the meaning of that of Jupiter. Often too 
Apollo has interpreted many of the DodoneautOrycles. * Prieft- 
cffes, therefore, when in an enthufiaftic and prophetic condition^ 
liave greatly benefited mankind by predifting and previoufly cor- 
reAing future events ; but when in a prudent flite, they were 
fimilar to other women." 

Page 227, Homer.'] Iliad 23. ver. 584. 

Page 233. One of the nymphs belonging to the fea fell in lovt 
with hitn,"] We have (hewn in a former note, that the lad order 
of powers that ar& the perpetual attendants of the gods, and the 
proximate guardians of mortal naturesi has a great fympathy 

with 
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with the objeSs of its care. It is not at all improbable there- 
fore that a nymph of the fea was conneAcd with Selemus, who 
when he died attraded to himfclf through intemperate defire a 
vehicle perfedly humid^ by which he became bound |ls it were 
to a certain ftream, and was therefore faid to have been changed 
into a river by Venus. 

Page 233. He cui of the genitals of his father Heaven,'] The 
authors of fables invented images of divine concerns in Imitation 
of Nature, who (hadows forth by parts things dcftitute of 
all parts, by temporal eternal natures, by dimenfions things 
Toid of quantity, by fenfibles intelUgibles, and fo on. For 
thefe divine men by preternatural concerns adumbrated the tranf 
€tndent nature of the gods ; by fuch as are irrational^ a power more 
divine than all reafon ; and by things apparently bafe^ ineorporeal 
beauty. Hence, in the fable alluded to in this place by Paufanias, 
we mud -confider the genital parts as fymbols o^ prolific power ; and 
the caflration of thefe parts ^ as fignifying the progrejffion of this 
power into afuljeQ order. So that the fable means, that the pro- 
lific powcn oi Heaven are called forth into progreflion by Saturn^ 
who is a deity of an inferior order. The utility ariHng from 
fables of this kind, to fuch as properly underfbnd them, is very 
great. For they call forth our unperverted conceptions of divii\e 
natures, give a greater perfedion to the divine part of our foul, 
through its fympathy with myflic concerns, heal the maladies of 
our phantafy, and elevate it in conjundion with our rational part 
to fupcrnal light. 

Page 238. Earthquakes*] Earthquakes ^ war, pe/lilencef fa- 
mine^ and other contingencies, are employed by divinity as the 
leffer means of purifying parttf of the earth ; the greater means 
arc deluges and conflagrations. . 

Page 243. Homer.] Iliad 8. ver. 203. 

Page 247. Homer.] Iliad 2. Ter. 574, 

Page Z 55. For at that time^ men were gu^s •f the gods. ] That 

IS, 
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U, they led a divine and intelledual life, as bdbngii^ to t&« 
golden race* 

Page 258. Homer J^ Odyff. 5. ver# I'j^i 

F^ge 258. For the Arcadians call their NaiadeSf Dtfddei and 
Bpitaeliades, Servius on the firft ^neid diftributes Njaipks into 
thefe clafTcs : Nymph's helonging /• mountains are called Oreades $ 
to nvoodsf Dryades ; thofe that are lorn with wood$^ Hamadry^ 
odes ; thofe that belong to fountains^ Napa^ or Naiadu; and 
thofe that belong to the fea^ Nereides. The Naiades jTre mentioned 
t>7 Homer, OdyfT. 13. ver, 104* For an account of thcfe 
pracfeds of fountains^ I refer the reader to my tranflation of 
Porphyry's treatlfc On the Cave of the Nymphs. 

Page 265. Venus Melanisy or^ the blaeb.'} There can be no 
doubt but that Celeflial Venus is fignified by this epithet» and 
that fhe was thus denominated becaufe fhe proceeds from the 
goddefs Night, For fhe proceeds, as we hate (hewn in a former 
note, from the containing power of Heaven, which according to 
the Orphic theology is profouniily united with Night. Hcnce^ 
Night in the Orphic hymn to her is called K mp^ , Cyprii, u e« 
Vifnus* 

Page 268. But the goddcf toJd Saturn that Jbe bad brought 
forth a colt J £*ff.] The fecret meaning of thefe two divine 
fables rerpe6ling;'' Jupiter and Neptune appears to me to be as 
follows : Saturn, who is an intellectual god, as we have before 1 
obferved, efiabUfhes in himfelf the caufc of motive vigour ; and 
through this iVl^^/wn^ acquires the perfedion of his nature* For a 
horfe^ as we have (hewn in a former note, is an image of motive hh 
gour; and Neptune is a deity who evocates things into progreffum. 
And this is the meaning of Saturn fwallowing a colt^ while Nep^ 
tune was privately taken away in order to be reared. In like 
manner, while Saturn eflablifhes in himfelf /i^r^i^ of an abidss^ 
energy J Jupiter advances to perfcAion ; becaufe Jupiter fub/i/U ac* 
cording to a vitally-abiding charadenftic^** Hence Homer repre* 

&Bt» 
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fcnts Jupiter eftaUfflS^jn himfclf, while the multitude of gods 
that proceed from him, at 6ne time abide with their parent, and 
at another proceed into the univerfe, and providentially energize 
abont mundane affairs. And this appears to be the meaning of 
the other fable. Paufanias, therefore, is very right in conjeftur- 
ing that thefe fables refpefting Saturn contain fomethihg of the 
wifdom of the Greeks ; for they are indeed replete with the 
fubh'meft wifdom, as the intelligent reader will eafily perceive. 

Page 269. Homer.'] Iliad 2. v. 231* and Iliad 12. v. 202, &c. 

Page 294. Hefiod indeed in his Theogony makes mention ofStyXml 
The lines alluded to in the Theogony are 383, &c. It appears 
to me that Sfyx^ confidered according to its firft fubfiftence. Is 
the caufe by which divine natures retain an immutable famenefs 
of eflence. It is fomewhat ftrange that Paufanias fhould be 
dubious whether Hefiod compofed the Theogony, when it is 
cited ^8 the production of Hefiod by Plato and Ariflotle. 

Page 295. Homer,"] The paffage refpefting the oath of Juno 
is Hiad 15. V. 36; concerning Titarefius, Iliad 2. ▼. 755 ; and 
concerning the prefervation of Hercules by Minerva^ Iliad 4. 

Page 299. Homer.'] Homer in the eleventh Iliad ufes the word 
ftXiiSuwt. i. e. JLucin^m 

Page 300. That Jhe is the fame with Pepromene or Fate,] Pin- 
dar, in his feventh Nemean Ode, fays that Lucina is the affeffor 
of the Fates: and this is agreeable to the do£krine in the Orphic 
hymns. For the moon, or Diana, is according.to thefe hymns 
the fame with Lucina: and in the hymn to Nature, which, as wc 
have before fhewn, principally flourifhes in the moon, that god- 
defs is exprefsly called Pepromene. 

Page 309. Homer*] Iliad 24. v. 527, 

By the two vcfTels placed by the throne of Jupiter, out of 
which he diilributes good and evil to mankind, we muft under-;L 
(laud the two primary caufes of good and evil to fouls, which 
fubfift in the intelkd of Jupiter. J only add, that a truly wor- 

VoL. III. Z thy 
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thy man may b« truly happy in the prefent h'fe; and for i^de^ 
monflration of this important truth| I refer the reader to my 
tranflation of Piotintu on Felicity. 

Page 311. From the Iliad.'] Lib. %xiiu v. 346. 

Nothing can be mor^ abfurd than the fable which thefe verfet 
allude tOy if it is confidered according to its literal meaning, at 
the fame time that it is eictreroely beautiful when properiy mi* 
derftood. In order therefore to underftand its fecret meaning«^ 
it is neccflary to remind the reader of what I have before ob- 
i!;rved» that the proceiiions of a divine nature to the extremity* 
of things, according to different orders and degrees, were fym- 
bolically called, by ancient theologifts mutations. Hence, by 
Neptune and Ceres changing themfelves, the former into a horfe, 
and the latter into a mare, and fronji conne6iion with each other 
begetting the horfe Arion, nothing more is meant,^ than that a 
daemoniacal Neptune and a demoniacal Ceres co-operated with 
the natural caufes by which this animal was produced, in beget- 
ting him. 

Page 3iT« jlntimachus*'] This Greek poet was a Colopho-. 
nian. He wrote on the age and country of Homer ; and, ac- 
cording te Plutarch, contended that Homer was his countryman* 

Page 312. Homer.'} Iliad 2. v. 607, 

Page 321. Minerva in the form of MelasJ\ By Minerva here» 
we muil underfland a daemoniacal power, belonging to the god* 
defs Minerva, but of the loweft order. 

' Page 322. Hie battle between the giant e and the gods^ ^cj] By 
giants in the fable alluded to here by Paufanias, ancient the- 
ologies occultly fignified the' la ft order of demoniacal powers^ 
who on account of their proximity to the natures over which 
they prefide, and adhering to matter, contra6l contrariety, and, 
an all-various divifion ; who, befides this, partially prefide over, 
material af&lrs, and dimini(h and difperfe thofe feparate powers 
which fubfift uniformly and indivifibly in their primitive caufes* 
Hence, as the gods operate uniformly, indivifibly, and with^ 

pcrfea 
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peffed impaffivityy But thefe dsemomacal powers, multifarioufly, 
diTiGblyy and with paifivity, this oppo/ition between gods and 
dxmons was beautifiiUy called by the ancient authors of fables* 
a battle. See this interefting particular more fully unfolded 
from Proclus, p. 157, &c. of my Tranflation of the Orphic 
Hymns. 

Page 322. Homer in the Odyjfey.'} Book x. ver. 120. The 
fpeech of the Phaeaciah king is in OdyC 7. ver. 204* We 
have before obfervedy that the Odyifey is an allegorical poem : 
and if this be the cafe, there can be no doubt, but that the 
Phacacians, Cyclops, and the race of giants mentioned in the 
feventh book, are all beings fuperior to the human fpedes. 

Page 339« If indeed the gods are the fourcet of good to man* 
iituL2 The gods mud necefTarily be the fources of good, becaufe 
gpodneft conflitutes their very eflence ; fo that every thing pro- 
ceeding from them (and all things are their of&pnng) is na'- 
turally indued with the form of good. I only add, that Jupiter 
It not the fupreme god, though Paufanias feems to think he is, 
as the reader may be convinced by peniiing my Notes on the 
Cratylus of Plato. 

Pag( 342. The verfes about them are in the oath of Juno.J L e. 
in Iliad 14* ver. 278. The Tiuns are the ultimate artificers of 
things ; and their monad is Bacchus. 

Page 351. Homer .2 Iliad i. ver. 314. 

Page 3^2. Homer."] Iliad 1 8. ver. 398, &c. In thefe lines, Ett* 
fynome is called the daughter of Ocean. And the Scholiaft on the 
Caifandra of Lycophron fays that Ophion and Eurynome the 
daughter of Ocean reigned among the gods called Tiuns, pnor. 
to Saturn and Rhea ; but that Saturn and Rhea vanquifhed in 
WTcftling Ophiop and Eurynome, and having hurled them into 
Tartarus invaded their kingdom. Boethius too, upon Porphyry, 
(lib.. 3) thus writes : "Quantum ad veteres theologos, refertur 
Jupiter ad Saturnum, Satumus ad Ccelum, Coelus ad antiquif* 
fimum Ophionem, cujus nullum efl principium.** That is, 

Zz « Accord. 
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** According to ancie;pt theologifby Jupiter is referred to Saturn, 
Saturn to Heaven, and Heaven to the moft ancient Ophlotii of 
whom there is no original.'* The Scholiaft on the Prometheus 
of -£fchylu8 fays nearly the fame. This rhoft ancient god 
Oph'ton is therefore, as it appears to me, the fame with the Or- 
phic dragon y the original of all things : for Opbion is doubtlefs 
derived from o^iq ophisj a ferpent. But of this dragon, Damaf- 
cius, in his treatife irtpt *p%ft^, On Principles^ gives the following 
account : ** I likewife find in the Orphic rhapfodies, that the 
theology negle£ling the two firft principles (viz. aether and 
chaos) together with the one principle who is delivered in 
filence (i. e. the firft caufe) eftabllfiies the third principle pof- 
terior to the two as the original; becaufe this firft of all poiTeflea 
fomething efFable and commenfurate to human difcourfe. For 
in the former hypothefis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
T/Wy the father of aether and chaos, was the principle ; but in 
this Time is neglefted, and the principle becomes a dragon** 
See more from Damafclus, on the moft interefling of all fub- 
jcfts, in my Introduction to the Parmenides of Plato. I only 
add, that the Ophion witli whom Eurynome is co-ordinate in 
the fame manner as Rhea is with Saturn, muft be confidered as 
a procefHon from the Ophion who is the fame with the Orphic 
dragon. 

Page 367# Homer, "] Odyff. 6. v. 162, &c, thefe lines ar^ 
thus tranflated by Mr. Pope ; 

Thus feems the palm with (lately honours crownM ^ 
By Phoebus' altars ; thus o'erlooks the ground ; 
Th« pride of Delos.— 

Page 368. Homer,2 Odyff. lib. xi. 

Page 382. Thry fay (hat Pan met PhiUfpides.'] The Pan that 
met -this PhiliJ)pides was one of thofe daemons xala ^lo^w, of 
whom we have given an account in a former note. Refpe6iing 
this Pan, Prpclus obferves ai follows in Schol. MSS. in Cra- 

\ tylum ^ 
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tylttm : Olt ttn km wavi; rpa^ooxfXtKy oio( qy • (fcvm^ra vifjLtfV ifOfiM 

igir n oSqya yi t« odt'ovii x^ Ttf rnXffA*;^*; (famatt, ci ^e TftMxoi ^ai/AOM; n^ 
01 aOijyaVxot, jc^ Ti^XXa ^rXfoy av7o» ot Sioi amaain; ru; T0Mtt;7ii( ^rvuiXicK 
i{i»p«>l«i. That 18, ** There arc Pans with the legs of goats, 
Jiich as was the Pan who^ gently running along^ appeared to Philips 
fides as he was paffing over the mountain Parthetiiut ; and fouls 
belonging to MinerVa, who change themfelves into various 
forms, and proximately rnle over mankind ; fuch as was the 
Minerva who appeared to Ulyffes and Telemachus. But Panic 
demons^ damans belonging to Minerva, and much more the gods 
themfelves, are exempt from all fuch variety." 
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Page 5. 1 HAT Aa^mimigbthetorntopiecuhyhudop.'^Vf^ 
have before (hewn, that a dog was coniidered by the anctents as 
the image of the difcriminating and at the fame time reproTing 
power of the fouL And as Diana, or the n^oon, is the image 
of Nature, (he fignifics in this fable the natural life, wliieh is 
divided about the bodies of all animalt, and which is the caofe to 
all bodies of augmentation, nutrition, and generation. As a 
flag too is a moft lafcivious animal, it muft be coniidered as the 
image of a lafcivious life. The meaning of the fable, therefore, 
appears to be this. Adaeon beholds Diana naked; u e. his 
rational foul converts itfelf to the natural life which is fufpended 
from its effence, and which fubfifts in Adaeon according to a 
lafcivious halU. Hence, bj a converfion of this kind, the foul 
becomes wholly changed into a lafcivious life : and this is the 
meaning of A^^seon being changed into a ftag. But when this 
is the cafe, the rational foul becomes diflributed by its difcrimi* 
nating power, coniidered according to its divifiblc fubfiftemce in 
the fenfes; for the foul of fuch a one is wholly engrofled in fen- 
fible difcrimination : and this is the meaning of A^aeon being 
torn in pieces by his dogs. 

Page 10. He married Harmony ^ the daughter of P'euus awl 
Mart.} We have fhewn in a former note, that by Cadmus is 
meaot the fublunary world, or rather the deity of the fublunary 
world; and this being the cafe, there is great beauty in con- 
joining with him Harmoniap or Harmony, the daughter of Venus 

and 
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i^d Mars. For Venus is the caufe of all the harmony and ana- 
logy in the univerfe, and beautifully illuminates the order and 
communion of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the 
coatrarietics of the univerfe, that the world may exift perfeft 
and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore^ of thefe 
two divinities muft be the renm concordM difcorSf the concord' 
ma £fcorJf or harmony of the fublunary world. 

Homert'\ Odyff. ii. ver. 262. 

Page 19. Have feven gatii.'} The names of thefe feven gates 
fliould be read as follows: Eleffr^f, ProetiiUf NeiUf Crens£p 
fff^^j OgygUf Omoloidei. Nonnus, lib. J. Dionyf. informs 
us» that thefe feven gates were raifed agreeably to the number 
and order of the feven planets; fo that the firft gate was afligned 
to the Moon, the fecond to Mercury , the foutth to the Sun, 
under the appellation of Eledira, a fumame of Phaethon, the 
fifth to Mars, the third to Venus, the fixth to Jupiter, and the 
feventh to Saturn. By this is meant, that the properties of the 
feven planets are participated by the fuUunary world. For as 
Cadmus is the deity of the fublunary region, the city Thebes^ 
which he is faid to have built, and in which, according to the 
fablo, he refided, muft be an image of the body of the fublunary . 
world. 

Page 27. Pifet adapted io every kind of harmony»'\ In one of 
my notes on the Cratylus of Plato, I have (hewn from » paf* 
fage out of the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the firft Alci- 
biades, that the ancients far excelled the modems in the praf^icai 
part of mufic. This paflage I (hall here tranfcribe, as a com* 
ment on the words of Paufanias before us. a^ o^Oat vo>SUicu tuv 
owXqluPiv awirp^*)^^'* ovxovr ov)k o §r>^vf avli|9 n-Ofce^^^lcu. to Iti 
4uW| % 9r«x»X»» Tov ^ Tov opyayoi; tov avhw Xryw, o xftft Tijv rtj^n^f Ti}y 

fa^ too iA«x*^ of ii}0w. II ii xa* r« w»fa\fvwnita\» rm mvXm 
AMiX^fMiy s^iMVf. i. e. *' Well-inftituted polities ;tje£k the me- 
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lody of the pipe ; and on tins account Plato does not admit iC 
in his republic But the reafon of this is the variety of tliis 
inftrumenty the pipe, which evinces that the art employing it 
ought to be avoided; For tnjlrwneuts producing every hind of 
harmotiyt and that inftrumcnt which coniiils of many chords, are 
imitations of pipes ; for every hole of the pipe emits (a they 
fay) three founds at lead i but if the cavity above the holes of 
the pipe fliould be opened, then each hole wonid fend forth more 
than three founds." Olympiodorus too, in MS. Comment, in 
Phxdonem, obferves as follows concerning this pipe. • TvnTiiK 
Toy awXoy ^e^A^xf roK rfUffhff ov^etfiou i* to»$ iXKnctt* mvo^itvyeif yinUh 
w fJiAtov T(ti iuLKiyic^a^^ aXX» m^ tat axet/ity, n^ aivXv; vetaj X071X11 i»cf* 

fAovov ifsfhrO'iMnift «iB'ifp»4'« "rof? «t/?io«j. i. e. *' The poet (Homer) 
gives pipes to the Trojans, but by no means to the Greeks. For 
the pipe is not only a hindrance to difcourfe, but to hearing, and 
in (hort to every rational energy of the foul. Hence Minerva*, 
who is the guardian deity of the Athenians, who alone know 
how to argue, threw away the pipes." 

Page 38. Homer. "^ The verfes alluded to are in Iliad 3. 
▼er. 478, 9, and may be thus tranflatcds 

His eyes and bead rcfembling thund'ring Jove, 
Like Neptune was his breait, like Mars his m^m. 

Page 39. The ITiadJ^ Lib. 14. ver. 109. 

Page 40. Homer.'] Iliad 2, ver. 307, 31Q. 

Page 44. Homer,'] Odyff. i. ver. 52, &c, Proclus on He- 

fiod, p. 90, beautifully obferves, concerning the pillars of 

Atlas, that they fignify his being allotted powers which in an 

undeviating manner fcparate the heaven from the earth ; fo that 

the former revolves perpetually in an exempt manner about the 

latter ; but earth bting ftably fixed in the middle, brings forth 

every thing maternally, which the heavens generate paternally.'* 
•■* 

* AlluUing to tht ftory of Marfyas an4 Apollo. 

Thcfe 
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Tb^fc pillars therefore are images of difterminatingy and at the 
ikmctime conncdling powers, which by their efficacious vigour 
eternally prevent things on high from being confufcd with things ' 
below. . Hence Atlas, who contains thefe powers, and who is 
one of the Tartarean gods about Bacchus, energizes not only 
according to a feparating power, which is the chara£teriftic of 
the Titans, but likewife according to a conne£Ung power^ which 
is the charaderiRic of Jupiter* 

Page 52. Homer.'] Iliad 2. vcr. 532. 

Page 55. Cahirt.'\ It appears to me, that the celeftial twins 
are no other than the Curetes, according to their mundane fub« 
iiftcnce. For the firft fubdftence of the Curetes is, as we learn 
from Proclus, in that order of gods which is denominated by the, 
Chaldaean theologifts yocpo; inteUcBual^ and of which Saturn is 
the fummitt Their next fubfiftence is among iht fupennundane 
gods, in which order they are called tlie Corybantes* And their 
third fubfiilence is douHtlefs that of the twins. Tor the Curetes 
in the Orphic hymns are celebrated as the twms4 If this be 
the caff, and the Cabiri are, according to the Scholiafl on Apol« 
lonius Rhodius, Ceres, Proferpine, Pluto and Mercury, they 
cannot be the fame with cither the Curetes, Corybantes, or 
Diofcuri. For the Curetes, according to Proclus, are the guar-, 
dian triad of the intelle£lual triad, Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, 
and he informs us that one of thefe Curetes is Minerva. The Co- 
rybantest as we learn from the fame author, are the guardians of 
the Coric triad, Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva. And as to the 
Diofcuri, or the twine, they are evidently different from the 
Cabiri mentioned by the Scholiaft. / 

Page 57. The Sphinx.'} The Sphinx, according to Lafus 
Hermioneus, was the daughter of Echidna and Typhon ; and 
according to Clearchus, (he had the head and hands of a virgin^ 
the body of a dog,, a human voice, the tail of a dragon, the 
daws of a lion, and the wings of a bird. But it appears to 
mc that the ancients, by the Sphinx, defigned to reprefent to us 

the 
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the nature of the fhantafy. Id order to be convinced of whiclt^ 
it 18 neceilary toobfenrcy that the rational fool, or the true man^ 
confifts c4f intelledy eogitation (^lavois) and opinion ; but the 
Editions man, or the irrational foul, commences from the phanta- 
ff , under which deiire and anger fubiift. Hence the bafis of 
the rational life is opinian, but the fummit of the irrational life is 
the pkantafy. But the phantafy, as Jamblichus beautifully ob- 
fervesy grows up9n| as it were, and fafliions all the powers of 
the foul ; exciting in opinion the illuminations from the fenfes, 
and fixing in that life which is extended with body the impref- 
fions which defcend from intellect* Hence, fays Proclus, it folds 
itfelf about the indivifibility of true intelled, conforms itfelf to 
all formlefs fpecies, and becomes perfedly every thing, from 
which cogitation and our indivifible reafon confift* 

This being the cafe, as the phantafy is all things pai&vely 
which intcUefk is impaiUvely (on which account Ariftotle calls 
the phantafy paifive intelled), hence the head of the Sphinx is 
human, but at the fame time of the feminine fex ; this fez 
being the image from its pafiivity of irrational life. By the 
Sphinx having the body of a dog, the difcriminating power of 
the phantafy is implied : for a dog, as we liave (hewn before, it 
the image of the difcriminating power of the foul (to Jiox^lutof 
rmi i^vxiii)^ By her having the tail of a dragon, and the claws 
of a lion, the communication of the phantafy with defire anci 
anger is fignified. And her wings are images of the elevating 
powers which the phantafy naturally pofTcfTes ; for it is re-de- 
vated, in conjundion with the returning foul, to the region every 
way refplendent with light. But the riddles of the Sphinx are 
images of the obfcure and intricate nature of the phantafy. He 
therefore, who is unable to folve the riddles of the Sphinx, 
u e* who cannot comprehend the dark and perplexed nature of 
the phantafy, will be drawn into her embraces and torn in pieces; 
i« e« the phantafy in fuch a one will fubjed to its power the 
rational lifci caufe its indivifible enei^es to become divIfiUe, 
8 and 
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mud thus deftroy as much as poifible its very eflence. But he 
who, like Oedipus, is abk to folve the snigmas of thie Sphinx, 
or, in other words, to comprehend the dark eflence of his phan-* 
tafy, will, by illuminatiag its obfcurity with the light of in- 
telled, caufe it, by becoming lucid throughout, to be no longer 
what it was before. 

Hence we may fee the propriety of the Egyptians placing a 
ISphinx in the vefiihuie of the temple of Ifi^ who is the fame with 
Minerva* For what the phantafy is in the microcofm man, that 
sther is in the univerfe« But opinion may be called the veflibule 
of the rational foul, and the rational foul is as it were the temple 
of that intelledual illumination which proceeds from Minerva. 
In this veilibule therefore the phantafy is feated. And in a fimilar 
manner ether is feated in the veflibule of that divine foul, which 
is fufpended from the deity of Minerva, and which may be called 
her temple. So that sether is the Sphinx of the univerfe. 

Page 59. Pamphuu'] Pamphus was an Athenian poet, con- 
temporary with Linus, and is faid to have compofcd poems and 
hymns prior to Homer. 

Page 59. That Chaos was Jirfi generated^ In my Intro- 
dudlion to the Parmenides of Plato, I have fhewn that, in the 
opinion of all antiquity, yirilo, in the verfe of Hetiod alluded 
to by Paufanias, was'confidered as meaning was gemratfd, 
though in all the editions of Hefiod this word is'tranflated futt^ 
as if the poet had faid, that Cha9s was the Jirjl of all things* I 
fliall only add at prcfent from Simplicius De Coelo, p. 147, 
'^that HeQod, when he fings. 

Chaos of all things was the firft pr<Kluc'd, 

iafinuates that there was fomething prior to Chaos, from which 
Chaos was produced* For it is always neceflary that every 
thing which is generated (hould be generated from fomething. 
Bift this Ukewife is infinuated by Hefiod, that the firft caufe it 
ak>ve all knowledf^e and every appellation/* 

Page 
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Page 64* Mlmnermus.'] Mimnermus was an elegiac poet 
of Colophon, and, according to Suidas, was the fon of Ligyrti- 
tides ; hut according to others he was a Smyrnxan. He floa- 
riihed about the time of Solon, and befides elegies wrote on 
amatorial fubje£ts, as we learn from Propertius and Horace* At 
prefent, however, nothing more than fragments of the works of 
this poet remain. 

Page 64. Linus .'l Linus, according to Suidas, was a poet of 
Chalcis, and the firfl that brought the knowledge of letters 
from Phoenicia to Greece. He taught Hercules letters, and 
is faid to have ranked as the prince of lyric poets. Two frag- 
ments are all the remains of his works at prefent. 

Page 67. That Orpheus was the fon of the Mufe Calliope.'] 
How this is to be underilood, the reader may learn by con- 
fulttng the note on p. 46. of Vol. I. of this work. For an 
account of Orpheus, fee the Dificrtation prefixed to my Tranf* 
iation of the Orphic Hymns. 

Page 69. With refpecl to the hymns of Orpheus^ &f^.] Fabricius 
and others are of opinion, that the Orphic hymns which are now 
extant are the very hymns mentioned in this place by Paufanias. 
But furcly, if this were the cafe, Paufanias would not fay; that 
the whole of the hymns of Orpheus does not amount to any coj^der^ 
able number ; fo^ how can eighty-fix, the number of the Orphic 
hymns now extant, be called an ihconflderable number? 

Page 72. They fay that Narcijfus beheld hlmfelf In this foun* 
tain^ &ff.] The fable of NarcifFus beautifully reprefents to us 
the condition of a foul converting itfclf to the phantafy (for this 
is the meaning of NarcifFus banging over the limpid fheam), 
and in confequence of this becoming enamoured with a cor* 
poreal life ; or that life which fublifts in body, and which is no« 
thing more than the delufive image of tlie true roan, i. e. of the 
rational and immortal foul. Hence by an immoderate attach^ 
mcnt tQ this unfubflantial mgckery and gliding femblancc of the 
real foul, fuch a one becomes at length wholly changed, as far as 
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18 poflible to his nature, into a plantal condition of beings into a 
beautiful but tranfient flower; that isj into a corporeal lifc^ 
or a life totally confiiling in the mere energies of nature* 
So that Narciflus is thjs image of a foul converting herfelf to 
phantaff , and through this becoming drawn under the dominioa 
of fenfe. 

But it is here neccffary to obferve, that the death of Narciflut 
is related by Plotinus and the anonymous author De Incredibi" 
libus in Calebs ppufcula in a manner different from that of Ovid* 
For according to them Narciffus merged himfelf into the ftreani^ 
through endeavouring (o embrace his ihadow, and difappearad* 
The fable however is extremely beautiful, whether we confider 
Narciflus as changed into a flower or fufibcated in the flream ; 
*^ For (fays Plotinus, Ennead. I. lib. vi.) as he in the fable, who 
by catching at his* (hadow merged himfelf in the ftream and 
difappeared, fo he who is captivated by beautiful bodies, and 
does not depart from their embrace, is precipitated not with his 
body but with his foul into a darknefs profound and horrid to 
intelle6t, through which be<foming blind both here and in Hades, 
he converfes with nothing but (Jiadows/* 

Page 72, As Jbe was playing and gathering fowers.'} F(W 
. the meaning of this part of the fable refpeAing Proferpine, fee 
my Differiation on the Eleufinian and Bacchic M^eries* 

Page 76* Ttrefias.'} What are we to underftand by Tirefiat 
becoming blind, through beholding Minerva ? Certainly, that 
by a profound <?onverfion of the eye of his foul to divine wifdom 
he became'abilradled from corporeal viflon ; and thus, by leading 
a life feparate fcom fendblc infpedion, was fabled to be corpo- 
really blind. Hence Tirefias is faid by Homer, Odyff. 10. 
ver.'493, &c. to be the only wife perfon in Hades, and to pof- 
fcfs intclkd though dead, through Proferpine, while the other 
inhabitants of Hades are" nothing more than flying fhado^^'S. 
For it may be truly aficrted of fuch a one, both in the prefcnt 
life and hereafter, that he alone is wife and endued with intelledy 

when 
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when contraftcd with the multitude of mankind, who from 
being nacrged in the darkncfs of matter lofe all reality of cf- 
fence, and may not only be called flying fliadows, but the dreams 
cfjhadows *» 

PageSi. Oneofthefeafons.^ The namea of the feafona, ac- 
cording to the Orphic hymna, are Eunomla or Equity^ Dice or 
Jiiflkef and Eirenc or Peace^ concerning which three diviniu'ca I 
find jthf following beautiful paflage in the Commentariea of Pro- 
dua oh the Timaua, p. 275. o» SioXoyoi njy cvm/luov imirma t« 
•w^ay||, TO i» ewm wXijfio^ ^y^^iwrcu^ 1^ txafr fw» Tut wximk ^ 
♦Jifwcratr «i* ro^w;. ^ t«to h a^a icj roy Hfoifxw i;ft»6vri? t« v^ow 
•ronjTUF, awoLmmai^ uxnt^ t^ rr.t AyXafraw, «; ayXat^om «am> Tw 
9^0999, Jka TUj Tw «rf«> «^otK«Xw^^ xj «raiX»f, ry /ai» «rXa»tffMMi TUf 
^wjF ipratci rtt9 v^vf» «« •>^HXtf<raf t«9 awfMtXtaf nura Xoysy Hf 
•paK«miT» «w5»«7iw. tjj» ^f eaXcutv t«w xotf »t«f, v^ to? ^tf«»; «utm 
«fi ^Xtif aqroriXar^m. rv Ik vvo o'lAqyuv, T^y ' ^y Et^niy, «i$ 
▼»f woXrftoy Tei^y s^^X?**" 8{»»fttwi», njy ti Ey^goo-fwjy, r^y %a^i^ 
1W, •; ixoroi? iwi^fcf^ay ^ar^nniy tij? xctra fpaif lyig^tiag. . ■ 
k c. " Theologifta place Eunomia over the inerratic fphcre, 
who feparates the multitude which it containa, and per» 
petnally prcfenres every thing in ita proper order : and hence 
celebrating Vukan aa the fabricator of the heavena, they conjoin 
with him Jlglaia^ becaufe (he givea fplcndour to every part of 
the heavena, through the variety of the ftara. And again, they 
place Jupleey one of the feafona, over the planetary fpherea ; be- 
caufe this deity givea affiftance to the inequality of their motiona, 
and caufea them through proportion to confpire into equality 
and confent : but of the Gracea they conjoin with thia divinity 
Thalia y becaufe Ihe gives perfeAion to the ever-llounfhing livea 
which they contain. But they place Peace over the fuUunary 
region, becaufe thia divinity appeafea the^srar of the dementa ; 
but of the Gracea they aflbciate with this divinity Euphrofyne^ 

bpcaitfc 
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bcqiufe Ae confers a facHity of natural energy on eadi of the 
dements/' Agreeably to this information, Neptune in the Or* 
phic hymn to that deity is called xt;fMO«^n(» or Jhuriflamg in-water, 
and x'^i^'^'^^ij^^ having a graceful afpe£^. Law is called ce» 
leftial^ and the founder of the ftars : and Jufiict is faid to con- 
ne6^ diflimilars from the equality of truth. 

Page 82« OnomacritutJ} This poet was an Athenian, and 
iKTCording to Clemens Alex, lived about the fiftieth Olympiad. 
Many of the poems aicribed to Orpheus aro faid to have been 
written by this poet. 

Page 82. Homer.'] Iliad 18. ven 382. But the verfes cited 
finom Homer in the fame page are Iliad 14. ver. 275, 

Page84. ^(i7iftfr.] Iliad 13. ver. 301. 

Page 87. Tropbonitu and AgameJes,'\ Cicero gives a di£Fereiit 
account of the death of thefe brothers ; for, according to him, 
when they defired of Apollo that they might have that reward 
fi>r building his temple at Delphos which be judged to be beft 
for man, they were three days after found dead in their beds. 

Page 90. ffomer.'i Iliad 5. ver. 709, and Iliad 9. vcr. 381. 

Pkge 97. Homer,'] Iliad 2» and OdyfTp 4. ver^ 581* 

Page 98. Thcfceftre nuhltch Homer fays Vulcan made for Jm- 
fiter,] The veriies alluded to here by Faufanias are in the fecond 
t)bok of the Iliad, and are thus tranflated by Mr. Pope : 

The king of kings his awfnl figure raisM } 
High in his hand the golden feeptre blaz'd : 
The golden feeptre, of celeftial frame, 
Sy Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came : 
To Pelops he th' immortal gift refign'd : 
Th* immortal gift great Pelops left behind 
In Atreus' hand, which noc ^ith Atreus ends^ 
To rich Thyeftes next the prize defcends ; 
And now, the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 
Sabje^ all Argosi'snd controls the main. 

^e have obferved in a preceding note^ that certain ftatnes 

were 
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were faid by the aiicients to haye defcended from heavetty be- 
caufe tbey were fabricated by a certain occult art. In a fimilar 
manner, perhaps, thig fceptre was faid to have been made by Vul* 
can. .But the Jupiter and Hermes that firfl pofr|fied it muil be 
coniidered as terredrial heroes : and this con{lru6lion being ad- 
mitiedy the apparent ubfurdity in the hillory of this fceptre va- 
nifhes. 

Page lOO, Homer in the Od^eyJl Lib. xi. ver. 324 ; and 
lib. xv« ver. 4S9 ; and lib. xviii. ver. 294. 

Page 1 10. Homer*'] The firft paffage refpediog Paaopeuaia 
pdyfr. II. ver. 580: 

Through Panope delighting in tie daitef. 
To Py tho j ournc)' ing. 

The latter is Iliad 17. ver. 5069 and is thus tranflated by Mr« 
Pope: 

Once more at Ajax Hcftor's javelin flies : 
The Grecian marking as h cat the flcies, 
SUunnM the defceading death ; which, hifling •n. 
Stretch* d in the duft the great Iphytus* fon, 
Schedius the brave, of all the Phqcian kind 
Theboldefl warrior, and the noblefl mind : 
In little Panope, for flrengthrcnown'd. 
He held his feat, and nil'd the realms around. 

The verfes refpeding Tityus are Odyfif. 11. ver. 5to. The 
tranflator is Mr. Pope. In a preceding note we explained from 
Olympiodorus the meaning of the fable of Tityus. I only add» 
that the great earthlinefs of the prudence of Tityus feemt to 
be implitfd by his being extended over nine acres of ground. 

Page 114. Became divinely inj^iredfrom the vapour of the earthy 
and prophcfied through the influence of jlpoHo."] The following 
beautiful explanation of divination by oiaclesy finom Jamblichus 
De Myftcriis, p. 72, &c. will I doubt not be highly acceptable 
to the liberal reader; as it not only unfolds the manner in which 

4 the 
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th^ Delphic prophetefs predided future events, but the manner 
in which this was accompltihed by the prophetefTes in Colophon 
and Branchidae ; and fatisfadkorily (hews us how the gods com^ 
municatc prophecy to mankind. 

*< It is acknowledged by all men, that the oracle in Colophoil 
gives its an f vers through the medium of water : for there is a 
fountain in a fubterranean dwelling, froiti which the prophetefs 
drinks ; and on certain cftabliihed- nights, after many facred ntea 
have been previoufly performed* and (he has drunk of the foun-' 
tain, fhe delivers oracles, but is not vifible to thofe that are pre* 
fent* That this water therefore is prophetic, is from hence ma« 
nifeft* But how it becomes fo, this (according to the proverb) . 
is not for every man to know. For it appears as if a certain pro* 
phetic fpirit pervaded through the water. This is not however 
in reality the cafe. For a divine nature does not pervade through 
its participants in this manner, according to interval and divjiion^ 
but comprehends as it were externally, and illuminates the foun« 
tain, and fills it from itfelf with a prophetic power* For the in« 
fpiration which the water affords is not the whole of that which 
proceeds from a divine power, but the water itfelf only prepares 
u^and purifies our luciform fpirit, fo that we may be able to re- « 
ceive the divinity ; while in the mean time there is a prefence of 
divinity prior to this, and illuminating from on high. And thii 
indeed is not abfent from any one, who through aptitude is ca^ 
pable of being conjoined with it. But this divine illumination is 
immediately prefent, and ufes the prophetefs as an infbrument $ 
ihe neither being any longer raiflrefs of herfelf, nor capable of 
attending to what (he fays, nor perceiving where (he is. Hence 
after predi6iion fhe is fcarcely able to recover herfelf. And be« 
fore fhe dnnks the water, (lie abflains from food for a whole day 
and night ; and retiring to certain facred places, inaccedible to 
the multitude, begins to receive in them the enthnfiaftic energyi 
Through her departure, therefore, and feparation from human 
concerns, (he renders herfelf pure, and by this means adapted to 
Vol. III. A a the 
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the reception of dmnity : and from hence (he poflefles the kf^ 
fpiration of the god ihining into the pure feat of her foul, be« 
comes full of an unreftraiaed afflatus, and receives the divine pte^ 
fence in a perfe6i manner, and without any impediments 

** But the psophctefs in Delphos, whether flie gives oracles to 
mankind through an attenusCted and fiery fpirit, buttfing frons 
the mouth of the cavern, or whether being feated in the adytum 
upon a brazen tripod, or on a ftool with four feet^ ihe becomes 
facred to the god }— -t^hichfoever of thefe is the cafe, (he cnttrelj 
gives herfelf up to a divine fpirit, and is illuminated with a ra^ 
of divine fire. And when indeed fire afcending from the mouth 
of the cavern circularly invefts her in coUeded abundance, (ha 
becomes filled from it with ^ divine fylendour^ But when (he 
places herfelf on the feat of the god, (he becomes accommodated 
to his ftablc prophetic power : and from both thefe preparatory 
operations^ (he becomes wholly poire(red by the god# And theo 
indeed he is prefent with and illiiminates her in* a fcparate man* 
ncr, and is difiFerent from the fire, the fpirit, the proper feat, and 
in (hort from all the apparent apparatus of the place, whether 
phyfical or facred. 

** The prophetic woman too in Branchidse, whether (he htjldi 
ttr her hand a wand, which was at firfk received from fome god, 
becomes filled with a divine fplendour, or whether feated on an 
axis fhe predifU future events, or dips her feet or the border of 
her garment in the water, or receives the god by imbibing the 
vapour of the water, by all thefe (he becomes adapted to partake 
externally * of the god, 

** But the multitude of facrifices, the inftitution of the whole 
fui^imony, and fuch other things as are performed in a divine 
manner, prior to the prophetic infpiration, vt%* the baths of the 
prophetc&> her fading for three whole d^ys, her retiring into the 

* That if, of an ittiuninatton which has n^^ts^it or MltttJ^ to any 
thins material. 

7 "dyta^ 



tAyiif 9XiA there receiviDg a divine h'gbt, and rejoicing for a con-> 
iiderable time--Hdll thefe evince that the god 18 entreated by ^nytt 
to approach, that he becomes exteraaUy prefent^ and that the 
}>rophetef9 before (he comes to her accuftomed place iS itifpired 
in a wonderful manner, aiid that in the fpirit which rifes from the » 
ibuntain another mbre andent god who is feparate frotii the phice 
appears, and who is the tanfe of the phce, of the country, and 
bf the whbk of divination/* 

Page 1 16. /» imiiaiion of^hat Homer Joys rejpeaing tbi SS^muJ] 
The defcription of the Sirens is iii the twelfth book of the 
Odyffey^ near the begrinning 1 and is thus elegantly parftphrafcd 
t>7 Mr. Pope 1 

Next where the Sirens dwell yoii plough the fels 1 

Their fong is deaths and makes deftrufttoa'pleafe^ 

tTuUefsM the man whom niufic wids to flay 

Kigh the curft (hbre, and liften to the lay ; 

ilo more that wretch fliall view the joys of life^ • 

His blooming offspring, or hil beauteous vlrife I • ^ 

in verdant meads they fport, and wide around 

Lie human bones, that whitch all the ground; 

^he ground polluted floats With human go^e^ 

And human carnage taints the dreadful fl&ore. 

Fly fwift the daiig'rous coaft ; let ev'r^ ear 

^ ftopp'd againft the fong ! 'tis iSeathto he;^ t 

FimI to the maft with chains thyfelf be boundy 

Kor truft thy virtue to th' enchanting found* 

if aUd with traufport freedom thou demand, 

]be ev'ry fetter ftrain'd, and added band to band* 

l^rodus, iu SchoL MSS. in Cratyldtn, beautif^y di>fer1fea 
Wmceming the Sirens as foUovrs :— **• T^he ditine Plato knew 
that there were three kinds of Sirens: the celejlialf which is undet 
the government of Jupiter ; thai Hvhub is froduSiife afgeneroHm 
{y%9m»v(t9f)i and is under the government of Neptuda ; and 
that which is cathartic^ and is under the gotemtaent olF Pluto. 
It ia commoo to all theie to incline aU things through an har# 

A a a .-niomc 
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monic motion to their ruKng gods. Hence» when the foul is hi 
the heavens, thcj are defirous of uniting it to the dinne li£e 
which flouriflies there. But it is proper that fouls living in ge- 
neration Ihould fail beyond them» like the Homeric Ulyffesy that 
they may not be allured by generation, of which the fca u an 
image. And when fouls are in Hades, the Sirens are defirous of 
uniting them through intelleflual conceptions to Pluto* So that 
Plato knew that in the kingdom of Hades there art gods, das- 
Bons, and fouls, who dance as it were round Pluto, allured by 
the Sirens that dwell there.'' 

But here a doubt. may very naturally arife in the mind of the 
reader unikilled in philofophy, how the Sirens, who are divine 
powers, cao be faid to be defirous of conne^ing fouls with gene- 
ration, which is baneful to the foul. To this I anfwer, that the 
alluring power of the Sirens benefits impure fouls, by fubje^ng 
them to generation ; as their latent guilt is by this means drawn 
forth, and they are thus prepared for that punifhment, which 
being infli6ied for the moft benevolent purpofes, is in fuch as 
thcfe neceffary to the acquifition of a perfed life. But thefe 
divine natures benefit pure fouls by their alluring power, becaufe 
through this they call forth the virtues of fuch fouls into energy, 
which would otherwife remain in a dormant ftate. 

Page 125. Minerva Pranoia.1 i. e. ProvidetUial Minerwim 
I*humutus informs us, that temples were raifed in honour of iUT- 
merva Pronoia^ becaufe this goddeCi is the fame with the from* 
dence which fubfifls in Jupiter. I only add, that froyiJence 
{v^swa) evidently fignifies an energy prior io inteUeS {w^ pou), 
«nd is therefore an energy of the gods, who are fuperiutelleftual 
aatures. 

Page ::Z4. Alcami Was a lyric poet, who fiourilhed about 
the 44th Olympiad, and was contemporary, according to Hero- 
dotus,* with Periander. His poetry was celebrated for its great 
ivliemblance to that of Homer i but at prefent nothing butfrag^ 
■lents of it remain. 
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Page 13 1. The verfes ofHomer.1 The ifland of JEoIus is de« 
fcribed in the beginning of the tenth book of the OdyiTey, 

Page 133. The Sibyl HeropbiUJ] Hennias the jphilofopher, 
in his MS. Commentary on the Phaedrut of Phto, has the follow* 
ing remarkable pafTage refpe^ng this Sibyl. The reader may 
find the original of it in my tranflation of the Phaedrus, page $2* 
'* The particulars which are reported abopt this Sibyl are fo won- 
derful, that thcf have the appearance of fables. But indeed there 
were many Sibyls, all of whom adopted the fame life, and all of 
them, perhaps through a certain rational caufe, were called Sibyls : 
juft as Hermes Trifmegiftus, who often rcfided in Egypt, is faid 
to have made mention of himfelf, and to have been called the third 
time Hermes. Three Orpheufcs alfo aie faid to haveexifted 
amotig the Thracians. Perhaps therefore thefe Sibyls chofe 
thefe appellations from a certain communication and recoUeftiox^; 
fince this very Erythraean Sibyl, of whom Plato now fpeaks, wat 
from the firft called Herophile. But they report that (he called 
every one by his proper name as foen as (he was born, that ihe 
likewife fpoke in verfc, and that in a fhort time (he arrived Sftthe 
perfe6lion of the human fpecies." 

Page 143. And in a latvlefi manner depopulate Afia,"] It feema 
that the Gallic nation has been remarkable, from very early pe« 
riods, for a6ting in defiance of law« 

Page 149. Homer,') Odyfl*. 20. ver. 502. 

Page 1 59. Nor performing any of the f acred ceremonies of hit 
§nvn country,'] Here too we fee that the Gauls were at an eariy | 
period renuirkaUe for their impiety ; and the fame gigantic fpirit 
rules in the breads of their defcendants of the prefent day. In- 
deed the French feem at prefent to have greatly furpafled their 
anceAors in impiety ; for it is no where afferted that the ancient 
Oauls were profefTedly a nation of atheifts, though they a6ked in 
an irreligious manner. However, thefe effeminate, volatile, fu* 
perfi(:ial and lawlefs people, who after throwing off the barbaric 
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yoke of the pottuted piety of the Catholics, have abandoned all r»« 
Ugion, would do well to confider the following paflage &om the 
Commentaries of Simplicius on £pi£letU8y p. loo, and return 
lat Icaft to the belief of a fupreme cade, ere they become a 
dreadful example to furrounding nations of that fcvere though 
necefiary punishment with which atheifm is inevitably attended. 
WQurTH ay9^*nr«i| «^ fiafifn^ t^ iXX»H(y «) mpta top vj^i^ 4Mnt(0fl 
;^i«» ig nw» wxf aAXoi xar* a^xi tn&io^y »«/bi^ev9ir itraj ^'^» *^ 
A«fo^*'Ttf9» tf$ If o^n Gto^p»5-9f adiouf ytit^ifoi;; i^o *tm yvf ad^( 
]UMravodii»a«. x^ 1 1 ^ ri; aXXo$ ii; i} }Vo xota ff-ontt top v^^t «itf»« 
ifopnTou. i. e« *^ All men, both Barbarians and Gree]LS| as well iq 
the infinite feries of paft ages as now, though according to dif* 
ferent conceptions, have believed that there is a god, the Aero- 
thoitsc excepted^— who, as Theophraftus informs us, in confe« 
quence of becoming atheifts were entirely abforbed by the earth | 
and perhaps on$ or two other natit^ns, which may be recorded 
jjl hiftpry during the infinity of paft timc«'* 

Page 170. Know thyfelfJ^ The foul that truly knows her<9 
felf, knows that (he poiTefrcs a knowledge which is fituated be<« 
tween the univeifal perception of intelle^, and the partial per* 
eeption 'of fenfe. She muft therefore be well acquainted with 
all the natures both prior and pofterior to her own eflence. And 
hence in felf-knowlecigc all knowledge is copnprehended. If thia 
be the cafe, the number of mankind that poifefs this felf-know* 
ledge muft be exceeding fmall. For there are five habits of the 
foul with refpefi to all knowledge \ viz* ttvo^f old ignorance^ fim" 
pie ignorance^ defire^fearch^ and invention : and the multitude are- 
under the dominion of the two firft of thefe habits, as th^ are 
cither even ignorant of their ignorance^ or at moft are fenfible of it 
without any deRre to become wife. 

Page 121. Horner^ in the ahufivi J^eech o/Melautho to Uljiffei,'] 
^his fpcech is in GdyfT. 18, ver. 337, &c. 

Page 173. Homer indeed.^ The verfes refpe&ing the pilot 
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Phrontis are iq Odyfley 3, Ten ^^^t and are thus tn^nflated hj 
Mr. Pope : 

Mean time from flaming Troy we cut the way^ 
With Meneiaus thro' the curUng fea : 
But when to Sunium's facred point we caoie^ 
Crowa'd with the temple of th' Athenian dame \ 
Atrides' pilotj Phrontisi there expir'd 
(Phrontisy of all the fons of men admtr'd. 
To fteer the bounding bark with fteady toil. 
When the ftorm tl^ckens, and the billows boil) ; 
While yet he exercis'd the ftecrfman's art, 
Apollo touch'd him with his gentle dart i 
Ev'o with the rudder in his h^id he fell* 

Page 177, Horner.^ In the 17th book of the Iliad, Tcr. 309, 
Hom'er fays of Ajax that he broke the cavity of the coat of mail 
of Phorcys ; 

Page 178. Homer.'] Diad 3. vcr. 204, 

Page 1 84. This Bacchus^ ioo^ in my opinion^ bfc.'] The Bac* 
chus, who firft led an army to the Indies, muft have been a hero 
who defcended from the god Bacchus ; and who knowing thiSy 
called himfelf by the name of hfs leading diviqity. 

Page 185. Homer J] The verfes refpeding Thcfeus and Pi- 
^thouf are 10 OdyfT. 1 1. and Uiad. i. ver. i6o. 

Page 1 86. The daughters of PandarusJ] The verfes alluded to 
hj Paufanias refpe£ling the daughters of Pandarus are in Odyfley 
ZQ. Ten 66 ; and are thus tranflated by Mr. Pope : 

So, Pandanui thy hopes, three orphans fair. 
Were doom'd to wander thro* the devious air t 
Thyfelf, untimely, and thy confort, dy*d. 
But four celellials hott^your cares rupply*4* 
Venus m tender delicacy rears 
With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years : 
Impenal Juno to their youth affign'd 
A form majeilici and fagacious miod : 
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With Ihapely growth Diana grac'd their hloom I 

And Pallas caught the texture of the loom. 

But whilit to learn their lots in nuptial love. 

Bright Cytherea fought the bow 'r of Jove 

(The god fupreme, to whofc eternal eye 

The registers of fate expanded he) ; 

Wlng'd harpiet fnatch'd th' unguarded charge away^ 

And to the furies bore a grateful prey. 

Page 187. As Homer reprefentt t^,] The vcrfcs alluded to by 
Paufanias refpe^Ung the grove of Proferpine are in OdyiT* io« 
ver« 5 lO) and may be thus tranflated : 

The groves of Proferpine» where^poplars tall 
And barrtn willows tremble o'er ti.0 deep. 

Page 188, Hh whole figure i$ that of a humhk aljeS man,'^ 
It 18 well faid by Ariftotley in his Nicomachian Ethics, that all 
humble men are flatterers, and that all flatterers are humble* 
This bafe habit of the foul is confounded by moft of the prefent 
day with modefty; though it is in reaKty as different from it, as 
the whining cant of fome contemptible feftary from the magna- 
nimous fpeeches of Achilles in the Iliad. 

Page 191, Pouring out the remahu of the nvater into the perfo^ 
rated ve/fe!^ fefr.] Plato in the Gorgias obferves that the moft 
vvretched of thofe in Hades are the uninitiated, and that the em- 
ployment of fuch confifls in pouring water out of one perforated 
▼effcl into another. Paufanias therefore is right in conje6hiring 
tbat thefe perfons in the pidlure defpifed the Eleufinian Myfte- 
ries. For Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 369, obferves, ** that the 
myfteries led back the foul from a material and mortal life, and 
conjoined it with the gods ; that by intelle6kual illuminations 
they removed all the perturbation introduced by the it rational 
life ; and exterminated whatever was dark and indefinite in the 
initiated, through the light proceeding from the gods.'* Not in- 
deed that this was the cafe with all the initiated, for none but 
true philofophers could receive thefe advantages froiu the myile^ 
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ries ; bat they purified in a certaiD degree all that were propetlf 
initiated in them, and on thie account they were called medicinet 
by Heraditus. He therefore that defpi led the myfteriesdcfpifed 
the means of becoming internally pure» and in confeqpence of thia 
both here and hereafter might be (aid to lire in Hades, and to 
be employed in pouring water out of oue perforated vefiel ioto 
another. For fuch a one lived in ahfcun^y^ through being in « 
ftate of fervitude to the body ; and was continually bufied in en- 
deavouring to fatisfy the indigence ofdefiret with the flowing na- 
ture of a corporeal life, which glides away as faft as it is received 
into the foul firom one dcfire to another, and leaves pothing behind 
but the ruinous clefts through which it paifed. 

Page 197. The tears of Jfis caufe the Nile to inereaft.^ In a 
preceding note we have obferved from Proclua that there is a 
terreilrial ifis about the divinity of the eaitht I fhall now fur^ 
ther obferve, from the faniie incomparable man, that tears were 
confidered by ancient theologifts as iymbols of the providence of 
the gods about mort^ natures ; and hence this faying of the 
JEgyptians fignifi^s, that the increafe of the Nile is owing to the 
providential energies of Ifisy confidered as to-operating with Vefta 
in the government of the earth. 

Page 1 97. Homer therefore appears tofpeah trufy^ £^f •] Thf 
words of Homer alluded to by Faufanias are ihefe : 

Iliad 20. vcr. 131. 
Which I thus tranflatc : 

Ccrpow'ring arc the gods when clearly fecn. 

And in rendering the word p^aXivoi overpowering I am fupported 
by the authority of Jamblichus, De Myfteriis, p. 50, x) /««» tu* 
yt XflvloTfjr Tov ^arrof p» ynf Seo* TocravTi}? i9r»X«pi.4rot;0'ty, vf ^n Ixnei^oA 
^«^iif ftVTijy TOWS cvfAarwiVi of SoXftov?, aXkou x^ om/to ro^t.v ranr 
^y^tn^ TOK aTo So^f^^t; jc^ t«x«**? v ^onjTOf ii< ai^« ^.iTrioy kou Jia* 
^«n) amffirtffAtfoiip Km yo^ oi otr&^«;«v> 91 ^w^9i tcv Sstov %v^ ava- 
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Ic^Mrrou, i. c. The godi, when they appear, diffufe a light of fo 
fubtle a nature, that the corporeal eyes are not able to bear it j 
but are affeded in the (ame manner as Bfhca when they are drawn 
out of tdrbid and thick water into attenuated and diaphanous air. 
For men who behold a divine fire, as foon as they perceive it are 
fcarcely able to breathe, and their connate fpirit becomes indofed 
in the fire/* This pafiage may be confidered as a comment on 
the above words of Homer ; and at the fame time fliews tbaC 
fkufanias is nuftaken in his interpretation of them* 

Page 2oa Homer J] Iliad 3. yen 519. 

page 200. ffcroAtut.} In Herodotus, p. z^ this city it 
^ed Jmphiema, 

fage 212, Hmtr.'l Iliad i« Tett 517^ 
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J\EM, th« city, iU. 2«4. 

Abantis, the regioot ii. 67. 

Abtris, i. 288. 

Abarcut, ii. 174. 

Abasv the city, iii« 108. 

•— — the fon of Lynceusy iii. 204. 

Abafa» the iiland, Ii. 163. 

Abia, a city in Meflent, i. 41 ^ 

Abia* the nurfe of Hyllus, i. 424. 

Abraa, the city » ii. 193. 

Acacusi the foil of Lycaon, ii. ^c6. 

Acamas the fon of Thefcus, a pidure 

of, iii. 176. 
Acarnan, the fon of Alcmaeon, ii. 307. 
Acaroanest the particulars of an engage* 

snenc between them and the Mef. 

feniant, i. 409. 
Acaftus, ii. 51. 146. 
Aceftium* wife of Themiftocleiy i. 108. 
Aceftor, theftatuary, ii. 133. 
Acbaeusy the fon of Xuthus, ii. x64. 
Achaia, formerly callfd iEgialus, 

ii. 164. 
Achaians, particulan of their warlike 

aflfain. It. 181. 
Achaians and Ifacedaemonians, tranf- 

aAtons of the, ii. i8q» 190* 191. 
Achaians injured through prodition, ii. 

192. 
• ^— vanquifli the Lacedxmoniant, 

il. 201. 
r— — imorifon the Lacedaemonians 

inCorinthy ii. 204. 

" ■» the army of the« routed by 

MummiuS) ii. 208. 
^chaic wari when iiniqved» ii. 211, 



Achatcofi, the name of the aflemUy of 

the Achaians, ii. 183. 
Achelous, the rirer, ii. 347« 
Acheron, the banlcs of, product th^ 

white poplar, ii. 40. 

■ ■ a pi^ure of, iii. x8oi« 
Acheruiian marik, i. 46. 
Achiileii*, the port, i. 332. 
Achivus of .^ium, i. 318. 
Acichorius, the Gallic general, iii. 1$^ 
Acidas, the river, ii. 13. 
Acra, the promontory, i. 237. 
Acrva, t. i8p. 
Acrcton. i. ixt. 
Acrephnium, the city, iii. 51. 
Acratus, a Bacchic daemon^ i. 6. 
Acria, i. 3 19. 
Acrias, ii. 149. 
Acriphius, ii. 316. 
Acrifius made a braien bed-chamber 

for his daughter, iii. 115. 
Acritas, a place in Mefleaia fo called* 

i'. 438. 
Acrocorinchus, the fummit of a Co. 

rinthian mountain, i. 147. 
Acrotatus, the fon of Oleomenes, i, 

26s. 
Acrothoitse, the, a nation of Atheifts, 

who were entirely abforbcd by the 

earth, iii. 
Acufilaus, the Olympic pugilift, ii, 

104. 
Adaeon, the ftonc of, iii. 4. 

, the (pedreof, iii. 89. 

" , a picture of, iii. 187. 
4 the fable of, explained, i. 34:. 
Aamiii 
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AA«U8; the firft Attie kin^, i. 7. 
AAium, the promontory, ii. 217. 
A6I01, the fon of Phorbasy ii. 4. 
Adimantus, i. 386. 
Admetus, ii. 51. 

— y a piAure of, iii. I79« 

Adral^us, i. 1^2. 

, the ftatije of, i. iqr. 

■ , the houfc of, i. ac©. 

, a brarsn ftatue of, ii. 182. 
-,gave the horfe Arion to Her* 



Adrian the emperor, a llatue of, t. 8. 

<— — , a molt religious cultivator of 
divinity, i. 14. 

•_ — dedicated the ftatue of Olym- 
pian Jupiter in Atticai i. 49. 
, ftatuet of, i. 49. 

— — , a ftatue of, ii. 35. 

m m * greatly enlarged the road Sci- 
ron, i. 13T. 

■ raifed baths for the Corinthi- 
ans, i. f4Z. 

- — < dedicated a peacock of gold and 

fplcndid ftoncs, i. i8a. 

■ — dedicated a temple to Apollo, 
in Ab«, iii. a66. 

■■ raifed a temple near the walls 

of Mantinea« ii. 27$. 

— ■ brought water from Stymphalus 
into the city of tlie Corinthians, 
ii. 301. 

Adrian, a gymnafiumfo called, i. 50. 

Adytum, a recefs fo called, i- 138. 

Caecum, an inclofure in ^gina, i. 
220. 

^acidae, all of that name and family 
died like Pyrrhus, i. 38. 

/Bacus, i. 116. 218. 

Echidna, the fymbolical meaning of, 
unfolded, iii. 290. 

JEgXf formerlyan Achaian city, ii. 291. 

i9^gcu$, i. 61. 

JE^tui and Thcfeus, ftory of, i. 79. 

iT'.^iz, a Lacedaemonian town, 1.3 18. 

^l^gialea, the city, i. 149. 

i^gialetis, the fon of Adraftus, iii. 13, 
, an ac- 
count of the pofterity of, that reign- 
ed in Sicyon, i. 149. 

i ^— — theftitue of, I. 19T. iii. 129. 

^gila, a pla<.e fo called in Sparta« 

'• 385 
Ai^^ina, the daughter of Afopus» i. 2|S» 
ii. 68. 



.£gina, the daughter of Afopus, i^Kat 

we are to underftand by the ftla- 
• tion concerning, in which it if 

faid that ihe was ravifbed by J«- 

piter, iii. 289. 
Agina, the moft difficult of accefs by 
. fea of all the Grecian iflands, i. 

220. 
JEginttXt the kingdom of, fubvcrted by 

the Athenians, i. 220. 

■ migrated toThyrsa in Aigotisa 
ib. 

' reverence Hecate above all the 

divinities, i . 202. 

^ginetes, the fonof Pompus, ii. 263. 

^^.ira, an Achaian city, ii. r8i. 24^. 

i¥lgifthaena, the town, i. 130. 

iC^ium, ii. 274. 

^gyptus, the fon of Nileus, ii. t^c. 

JEi,\s, a city bordering on the Lacede- 
monians, I. 2^4. 

^neas, brazen ftatue of, i. 194. 

/Bneddemus, ii. 6S, 

i9f^iietus, the ftatue oU i. 307. 

i£olius, ii. T49. 

./Cpytus, the fon of Elatus, ii. 259. 

i^pytus, the fonof Hippothous, ii. 262. 

i£(chylus, i. 5. 

—— wi ote a poenvon the battle 

of Marathon, i. 40. 

' ftatue and picture of, i,57. 

82. 204. ii. 266. iii. fO. 

"• > why fa'id to be the firft that 

reprefented the Furies with fnakcs 
in their hair, iii. 242. 248. 

i^^chynes, a vidor in the Olympic 
quinquertium, ii. 126. 
> ^fculapius, called by the Phocenfesi 
Archagetas, iii. 19^. 

■ I lamous ftatue of, i. 101 • 

■ ■ y a bath of, i. 214. 

. was bora in Epidauria, 

i. 211. 
Aefimides, the Athenian Archoo, i. 

Aefymnetes, the god, 11. 222* 
^fypus, a vi£lor in the Olympic pmesi 

with the vaulting horfe, ii. 88. 
iEthidas, a ftatue of, i, 429. 
Aethlius, the fon of Jupiter and Proto- 

genia tlie daughter of Deucalion* 

ii. 2. 
^thra the mother of Thefeus, a picv 

lure of, iii. 174, 
^thra, i. 233. 

i£lhufa^ 
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iErhu5t the daughter of Neptune, iii. 

44. 
MtiuM, the foBof Anthaf» i. 22$. 229* 
^lolus, the Ton of Endymion, it. 2. 3. 
i£tolus» the fon of Oxylus* ii. 9. 
i£tu«ut| the foD of Frometbeus, iii. 

iii. 55. 
Agtmedes, the architect, iii. 24. 
Agamedef, the foQ of Stymphalusi 

ii. 260. 
AgamemnoBf «. 152. 

■ reverenctd by the Cla- 
■omemit ii. 180. 

■ ' > pi^ure of, iii. x86. 
Agametor, a victorious puj^ilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. m* 
Aganippe, the fcuntain, iii. 64. 
Agapenor, the fon of Ancaeus, led the 

Arcadians to the Trojan war, ii, 

261. 

A,ga|>toa, an Elean porch, ii. 44. 
Agaficlcs, the fon of AichidamuSf and 

king 01 SparUy i. 269. 
Agallhenes, ii. 200. 
Agafthenes, the fon of Avgeas, ii. 7. 
Agathinus, a victor in the Olympic 

gamety ii. 122. ^ 

Agathocles, the Athenian Archon, iii. 

106. 
Agave, the fymboUcal fignification ofy 

iiL 279. 
Agdiftis, the daemon, ii. 215. 
Ageladas, the fiatuary, i. 432. U. xo8. 

126. iii. 129. 

, the ftatuary, ii. 1 13. 
Agdaus, the harper, iii. 120. 
Agelcs Chius, a vi^rious pugilift ia 

the Olympic games, ii. 127. 
Agemachus, ii. 121. 
Agenor, a boy ikilled in wreftlingi ii. 

ICO. 

Agenor, the fon of Triopas, i. 178. 
, a pidlure of, iii. 179. 

Agenor, 'the father of Preugeacs, ii. 
217. 

Agefilaus, the fon of ArcHiddmus, i. 
270. 

Ageiilaus, the fon of Doryflus, i. 25^. 
■fails to Aulis in order to at- 
tack Artaxerzes the fon of Dari- 
us, i. 274. 

' engages withj and conquer^ 

Tilaphernes, i. 275. 

■ ■■ ■ is obliged to wilhdraw hit 



army from Afia, I. 277. 

, his warlike tranfaAions, i. 



a77» 278. 
Agciipol.s and Cleombrotus, the foot 

of Paufanias, pia(.eU under the guar- 
. dianfhip ot Ariftodemus, i. 264. 
Ageiipoiis, the fon of Paufanias, wan 

on the Argives, i. 24. 

, a ttratagem of, ii. 269* 
Agetor, the Arc4dian, ii. 6t. 
Agias, abriaen image of, i. 282. 
Agidse, the pofterity of Euryfthenes fo 

called, I. 252. 
Agiadas, a vidtorious pugilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 114. 
Agis, lines of, i. 151. 
Agis, the fon of Archidamus, and king 

of Sparta, i. 270. 
— ^ invades and depopulates the coua« 

try of the EJeans, i. ay i . 

^(Warlike tranfadlions of, i. 27i« 

— took the city Ptllene, ii, 184. 
prevented by the north wind from. 

taking Megalopolis, ii. 319. 
Agnagora, the fifter of Aiiftomenes, i. 

406. 
Agnamptos,the porch, in Altis, ii. 143. 
Agno, the nymph, ii. 345. 365. 
Agoracritoa, the ftatiiary, iii. 7S. 
Agorius, the fon of Damoiius, ii. 9* 
Agnr, a place in Attica, i. 5a. 
Agneus, i. 216. 
Agrolas, i. 8x. 
Agyia, ii. 43. 

Ajax, the r^ce of, ohTcure, i. 2 T9. 
Ajax, Salaminian, a picture of, iii. 

188. 
Ajax, the fon of Oileus, a piduri 9ft 

iii. 176. 
Alaia, games lb called, ii. 366. 
Alalcomenae, the village, iii. 77. 
Alalcomenias, the founuin, ii. 283. 
Alalcomenes, the nurfe of Minerva^ 

iii. 77- 
Alagonia, a Spartan town, i. 337. 
Alcxnetus, a viflor in the Olympic 

games. It. 105. 
Alee the, a wild beaft, particular! ofy 

iii. 46. 
Alcamenes, the ftatuary, i. 4. xi. 

222. ii. 28. 272. iii. 26. 
Alcamenesy the fon of Teleclufi i. 254. 

347. 
Aluander, 1. 305. 

AlcaChouf, 
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AlcathoitSf tfie tower, i. tsfl. 
Alcathous, the Ton of Parthaon, ii. 141^, 
AXctsust the poet, ii. 123. iii. 124. 
Alceftis, ii. ^2. 
Alcibiades, i. S8. ii. 189. 
Alcida, iii. -^7. 

Alcmio, the poet, i. izo. 374. 
Alcmaeon, the fon of Stilus^ i. 186. 
Alcmsron, the fon of Amphianus, the 
Itatile of, i. 19^. 

• ■■ 1 T f i ■ y paf» 

ticulars off ii. 307. 
Alcidamidas, i 404. 
Aicidocusi the fon of Scopius, ii. 8. 
AlcimedOn, the plain, ii. 281^ 
Alcimedon, the hero, ii< 28a. 
Alcinoe, the Nymph, ii. 365. 
Alcmeoe, the bed-chamber of, iii. 14. 
Alea, the city, ii. 303. 
Ales, the nter, ii. 1^0. 
Alelia, a place in Sparta fo ealled, i. 

3H- 
Aletes, the Ton of Hippotas, h 145. 
Aleus, the fon of Aphidaiy ii. 259. 
Aleuadtr, the, ii. 792. 
Alexander, the fon of Philip^ ii< 63. ii^ 
320. 

* = ■■' '., a dream 



of, ii. 



-,aftaCiieof# 



ii. 74. ii. 14. 



'^s- the fortune 



of, not advanced by prodition, 
192. 

' > ' ■ , conquered 

in th4t Olympic courfe, called the 
Hemerodromos, li 130. 

*. the firft European prince 

that pofleffcd elephants, i. 3 ^ 



Alexander, the fon of Alexander the 
t) Great, iii. 17. 

\)\ yfi^x ..' *.' ^llAlexalnder, theftatuary, i. i«7. 

* " 'lAlcxandrca, the Trojan city, Hi. 134. 
Alexanor Pleuronius,i 199- 
Alexanor, the fon of Machaon^ i. 167. 
Alexibiosf a vl.ior in t^e Oiympie 

quinquertium, ii. 133. 
Alexinicuf, a victorious \%reftler in the 

Olympic games, ii. [34. 
Aliphcrus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 3 14; 
Aliphirus, ii. "^7. 

Alitherfet, the fon of Ancxua,- ii. 174^ 
» > a ftatuc of^ iiif 129. 



A lot! a, gam<s (b called, ii. 3^61 
Alpheui, the rivei', ii. 174 

, pertictlan •(» & 



381. 



tepfefentalioil 



of, ii. 28. 
AIphe(ibeea« li. 30^. 
Alphius^ a pifhire of, iii. 173. 
Alpius, i. 705. 
Altar of all the gods in cdtomon, it. 41. 

• Alcamenes and lolaus, i. 51. 

' »* Alphedt and Diana, 4«« 

-*— Ammon, iii. 35. 

■ • ■■ • Amphiaraus diftributed inta 

five parts, i. 10 1. 
— — Androgeus, the fort of Mlooi^ 

»• 3- 
fc ■ Anterot, ii. 154. 
— — Apollo, ii; 44. iii. aor. 
■■ ■ • Apollo Acritasy i. 286. 

' Apollo and Mercury, ii. 4^4 

•^ Apollo Dionyfbdotus, 1. 93 i 
^ — ■-'^ Apollof fore-feeing, i. 94, 
>« Apollo, Pythian, ii. 43. 

^ »<> Apollo Thermios, /i. 

^— — Bacchiif^ it, 

— %-^ Bacchus and the Graces, H^ 

-florid, 1.93.^ 

• Laotasy i. 227. 

- called Themiiaii 



42. 



• Boreas, ii. 339. 
> Ceres, ii. 341. 
* ' ^- — Anefidora, i. 93. 

and Proferpine,ii. T54^ 



■ " Chalcioecus, i.3e4. 

* ■ children of thefeas and Fhst* 
lerus, i. 3. 

Concord, ii. 41. 

' crude liles in Ahis» ii. 143* 

i- the Curetes, ii. 42. 

Defpoina, ii. 43. ii. 341, 

- — --^ Diana, ii. 40. 41. 44. 

rural Diana, iS, 

Diana Coccoea, ft. 

Diana Forenfis^ it. 43. 

: Protothroniay iii. jir^- 

•i " fplendour-bearin^, u 



93- 



Didlyes and Oymenes, i. iS3. 
thcDiofcuri, i. 44. 
»^* ■■ ■ ■■ under the appel^ 
l«6oaf 



t H D £ 3e. 



hitm of ttie AmbuUii i. 989. 

Earth, i.93. ii. 369. 

— ^- EpimedcfyldaftPsoncttifand 

Jafus, ii. 41. 
— . £rigan<> ii. 40. 

■ ■ > ■ - Good Fortune, ii. 44. 

■ Gods, the unknown, ii. 41. 
Goddefles, the fevere, i. 93. 

■ ■ Hercules, i. 91. 

' * ■ « ■■ and Helie, i. 51. 

-Panibte8,ii.4i. 



the Idaun Hercules* ii. I54. 
• Heroes, 1.3. 
> Hours, the, iL 43* 

Juno, ii. 272. 

-tqueftrian, ii. 44* 
■■- Qlympia, ii. 41. 
-** • Samian, ii. 3S. 

Jupiter Ambulius, i. 1S9. 

Catsebaus, ii. 41. 

— — — Ceraunius, ii. 4(. 
— . Cteilan, ii. 93. 

Eleutheriusy iit. 5. 

— • Foreniis, ii. 43. . 

— ^— Herceus, ii. 41. 

■ ■<■' ' Hercean, i, 386, 

Looeus aod Neptune 



Laoetas, ii. 71. 

■ r Lecheatas, ii. 314. 

^ Lycean, ii. 346. 381. 

' the Mild, i. 109. 
.^...^ the Moft High, ii. 44.. 

« I t ■ > Olympian, ii. ?8. 40* 

the Fcrfca, ii. 368. 

— — Phyxius, i. 1 94. 

■ ■ Plutius#i. 94. 189. 

■ the Purifier, i. 41. 
^•^— -«— Semaiean, i. 94. 

-ri terreftrial, ii. 41. 



Altats dedicated to Jupiter, ii. 156. 
Altar of lodamiaf iii. 78. 

■ ■ ■ Ifmenides, the nymphs, i. 93, 
.— — — LathriaandAnaxandra,i.300. 

■ Lofe, i. 90. ii. i;^. 
. Lucina, ii. 141. 

Mar, i:. 330. 334. 

fqucftrian, ii. 44* 

■ Melicerta, i. 135. 

. Mercury, i 40. 54. 

* ■■ Eoagonins, ii. 49. 

Epimelius, iii. 70. 



* of the gods called Meilichioi, 

iii. zr6. - 
- ■■■ > ■ Miocrva, 1.9*. ii. 40. 4a. 
II ■ I Ambttliai i. 289, 



8a. 



1. 92. 
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- Qkt Depred^riii U 
", Diana, and Latooi^ 

- equeftrian, i« 92 < 

— ■ » I I Tithrone, i. 93. 

Moirageta, ii. 43. 

Mother of the Gods, ii. 42* 
■ ■■ ' ■ " ■ ii. 39I4 

the Mufes, i. 52. 91. ii. 4a* 
' Ncptant e%ueftrian, i. 92* 



II. 44. 



Heliconian Nepttue, ii. 237* 
Neptune Ifthmian, i. 161. 
Nymphs, 11.42. 43. 

Acmenai, ii. 144> 



ii. 273- 



Opportunity, ii. 42. 
Pan,i. 165. ii. 381. 44. 
Prometheus, 91. 
Proserpine firil-bom, i. 91* 
theSun, i. 147. 165. i84« 



i-the Libtntor, i. 227* 



the fubterranean godsy i. 426^ 

Themis, ii. 41. 

Venus, ii. 43 44. 

Vcfta, ii. 40. 

Vidlory, ii. 41. 
■ Vulcan, ii, 
> the unknown gods, i. $. 

whiteftonein Altisyii. 143'. 
-Arcadia,ii.29Qv 



. the Winds, 1. 168. iii. 79. 

Zephyr, i. 108. 

■ in Altis, upon which trumpet^ 

ers and criers contend after dw an-' 

oient manner, ii. 46. 

> ■■ ■ in which the marriage of Her* 

coles and Hebe isreprefentedt i. l8s« 

, a pi^ure of an^ iii. 177. 



->, an ancient one among thtf 

Uroegenians, i. 227. 
■■ . . containing the dead body of 

Hyacinthus, i. 310. 
Aifus, therlTcr, ii. 25 t. 
Althepus the fon of Neptune, callei 

Troezen Althepia, i. 214. 
Altis, the facred grOVe of Jupiter, ii. 

26. 
— in Olympia, ii. ';6. 
Alypus the ftatuary, ii. 85. iii. Xof« 

iii. 127. 
Alyattcs, ii. 27. 

Alyflbs;2a Arcadian fountain, ii. S97» 
Amarynceus^ 



3«» 
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Amarynceus* ii. 4. 
Amaihus, the city, i^. ico. 
Amazons, i. tzi. 232. ii. 16^ 
AmSivilus, the city, iii. xo8. 208. 
' ' ' the hero, iii. 208. 

Ameilic>o^, the river, ii. 220. 
Amertas, a vi£tor in wreftliog in the 
. Olympic garnet, ii. 106. 
Amilus, the city, ii. 285. 
Aminius, the river, ii. ^24. 
Amphea, a fnull VfeffeAiancityyi.352, 
Amphialus, a picture of, iii. 173. 
Amphianax, i. 33 i. 

m ■•■-, a ftattte o^, iii. 129, 

Amphiarausf i. 17^. 
Amphiclea, the city, called by Hero* 

dotus Ophitea, iii. 20. 
Amphiclus, the great grandiather of 

'Hcftor, ii. 176. 
Amphiflyon, the fon of DeucalioiH 

raifeJ the firA Grecian SunedrioDy 

iii. rii. 
Ampbidyonsyihe imifical ganiesof the^ 

iii. i 19. 
■ ■■ the particulars of, iii, 121, 

Amphidamas, the fon of Alcus, ii.26o. 
Ampliiloclui> i. lot. it. 51. 

■ ' the ftatue of- i. 191, 

— — the fou of Ampkiamu, 

i. 184. 
Amphimacus, ii. 7. 
Amphion^ iii. 11. 
— — the meaning of his drawing 

ftones together by the harmony of 

his lyre, iii. 327. 
■■■ ■ * the ftatuary, ii. 90. 
Amphifla the daughter of MaeareiiSi 

iii. 215. 
— — the city, iii. a 14, 
Amphithemis, i. 276. 
Amphims, the river, i. 433. 
Amphotcrus, the Ibn of AlcmaBon, ii. 

Ampyx, the Ton of Pelias, ii. 217. 
Amycla, the village, i.-^ri. 
Amyclas, i. 2;o. ii. 217. 
Amyclxusi the throneof, its ornaments 

defcribrd, i. 507 — ^10. 
Amymone, the river, i. 244. 
Amyntas xht P.incraiial^, ii. 9 c. 
A myth ion, the fob of Cretheus, re« 

ftorcd the Olympic games^ ii. 21. 
Anacharfis, ). 63. 
AnaCreon, i. 5. lo. 
Aoadtcij^ the gods called ^ Tarious opi- 



nions of, iii. 2t^, 
Anapaelu. verfcs fo called, i. ^Er. 
Anaphlyftus (he fonoi Troesen, i. it§» 
An?.uchidas a vi£torious pugilift in lia 

Olympic games, ii. i2». 
Anauchidas, the F.lean pugilift, ii. 

149. 
Anax, the fon of Earth, i. 104. 
■■■ a king of the Mile6ans, ii. 168. 
Anaxagoras, the fon of Arf^eus, u ■ t$4« 
Anaxander, a vi^r in the Olympia 

chariot-race, ii. 16. 
I king of the Spartans, L 382. 

■ the (on of Eurycrates, i . 25 6. 
Anaxandrides, the fon of Leon, i. 257. 
Anaxandnis, the fon of Eurycrates, and 

king of the Spartans, t. 379. 
Anaxias, i. 309* 
Anaxibia, i "2*9. 
Anaxidamus, the fon of Zemidamus, 

and king of the Spartans, i. 268. 379. 
Anaxilas< i. 4r4. 
Anaximenes the fophtft, a ftatue of, Ac« 

Anaxippus Mendsus, ii. 76. 
Anaxirhoe, the daughter of Cofomu^ 

si. 2. 
Ancaeus, the fon of Neptune, ii. 174. 

■ the ion of LycurguSr ii> t6«« 
Ancafius, the archite^, iii. 24. 
Anchialus, a pitture of. iii. 179, 
Anchionis the Lactdsemonian, i 292. 
Ancient, a Spartan towa €a called* L 

322. 
Andania, aMelTenian city, i. 339. 

the ruins of, i. 434, 
Andraemon, ii. 8. 

the fonof Codrus, ii. iyz» 

Andreas, the ftatuary, ii. 131. 
AndreU, the city» iii. 83. 
Andreus, a ftatue of, iii. 1^7. 

' - the fon of the river Peneusy 

iii. 80. 
Andrifcus, the fon of Perfeus, ii. flos. 
Androclea, iii. 37. 
Androcles, i. 35 r. 377. ^88. 
Androclides,i. 276. 
Andfoclus the fon of Codrus, thetraal^ 

adioiM of, ii. 169, 
Andromache, a pidure of, iii. 175. 
Andropompus, iii. 14. 
AodroiUienes, the pancratiaft, ii. r«e. 
Androiion, the Attic ht(lorian,iii.iir. 
Aagelion, the ftatuary, i. 23.1. iii. 82. 
Angciusj the foo of Neptune^ ii* 1 76, 

Anger^ 



i it ^ t It. 



i^ 



Angte of iSbt t^$ wBat it fignlfie^ 

tii, 310. 
Anigrxty the town, i. 247* 
Anigrds, the river^ I. 441. li;. tl, i^. 
Aiwchat, a tidor ia tht Olymjjk fta* 

dium> ii. 126. 
Antagoraty i. j. 
Anukiial the Spartaiif iiu s* 
Aatander, i.357. 
AntenprthelHtu^iy* i. 2i. 
Aateros the tenon, remarltiltlt ibry 

of, ill. 2$t. 
Aathan^ thi (bii of heptane, iii. 49; 
Amhat, a king of the Troescnlans, {« 

Anthea, the city, M. 
Anthedon, the city, ili. 40.. 
■' ■ ■ , the nymph, li. 

Antheus, aftatnt of Bacchus fb called, 

ii. 12$. 
Anthraciai an Arcadian nymph, a ftaJk 

tue of, ii. )i8. 
Antideik, the daughter of Dioclet , i. 



Attticlea^ tlie mother of UljffiSs, a pic* 

tureof, ill. 18^. 
Antimachus the poet, a verft of, ilj 10 . 
• ■ ■ , verfes of, ii. 3 1 1. 
Antiochuii king, facred gifts of, ii; 34* 
Aoticyra, a city in Photic, ii. iS6. 
Anticyreut, iii: 209. 
Antigonus, the fon of Demetrius, 1.235. 
f •" * ■ ^ ■ ■ wan 

00 the Athenians, i. 265. 
Xntikchus, ii. 227. 
•i — ••••• , a pi^hire of, iii. 186. 
Antimachuv2 verfe of, ii. 3i2. iii. 82. 
Antimenes, t. 217. 
Antinoe, the daughter of Ccpheils, iu 

Antiochus, i. 351. iii. Ij7. 

■ the Sicilian hiftoriaii, ill, 
131. 
■ > ■ a tldor in ihi dlysipic 

pancratium, ii. 91. 
Antiope, tiie daug^ttr of NylUtii, U 
150. 

'• «», a (htut o^ 1. 1*3. 
- the Amaion, monimiesit 9^ 



1.4. 



(lain byMolpadia, t^ 



Antipatcr, L 72. ii. 192. 
^ "■ ' the fonof Cgflknder, iii. If** 
■ 'a yi£bn in boxiof ia ih» 

Olympic |«BUIiiii.U« 



Andphanes iht Aalmfi ii. 50. iiu 

126. 128. 
Antiphemus, ii. 36^. 
Antlphiius the architect, il. 13^, 
AtttiDoenus, ii!.37. 
Antitheus, the Athenian archon, il^ 

Antoninus the emperor, li. 357. ^ 
" — i— , inftance 01 th4 

liberality of, ii. 358. 
■ , a fenator, the works of, i. 



214. 



^^^ 



Anyte» a woman renowned pr coot* 

pofing Terfes, iii. 217* 
Anytus, one of the titans; ii. 349» 
Aonei, the, iii. 10. 
Aoris, the Ton of Aras, i. 170* 
Apelles, li. 86. iii. 83. 
Aphareus, the foo of P^rleris^ 1; i^Oh 

. 34*- 
Aphetc, a road in Spdirti, ^hy fo caU^ 

ed, i. 2^4. 
Aphrt^us, the ftatue of; i. 289* ' 
Aphidas^ the Ton of Areas, ii. 258; 
Aphrodiiias, the city, i. ^23. il. 2^34 
Aphrodifiun^ ii. 350. 
Aphjtis^ a toWn in Fallene, i. 305. 
Apobathml, or the landing-place, \t 

247. . 

Apoeciis coloniied the tones, il. 172* 
Apollo Agyicus, a ftatue Of, i. i^a 

il. 331. 

, a hnUh ftatue of, li. 315. 
■ ' ■ '■ " , why called Alesieaous, liL 

224. 
'■ Amyclean, 1. 377* 

■ Boediomian, a ftatdd df, iiU 



■' Cameus, i. 2?8. 

i Carynu% the pyramid, i. 1194 

. Clariud, a brazen ftatue of, u 

> CorynthuSy i. 436. 

• DiooyfidoOn, ii^. 254* 

> DiMdiotes, the Aatue ofj U 

> Epicuridf , is* 346a 

- irmenios, iii. 22. 

• Maleatas, i. 2Z64 

- Patrous, pi€hire of, 1. 91 

- Alrticacus, pi^rt of, it^ 

• Polios, iii. s6. 

k Pythian, a ftatue of, i. a^bi 

- AAf<llM»^ »ftitHt a, /#• 



37. 



14.. 



203. 



>b 



AHI« 
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J7« 



Apoilo> wHy etlled Tuteltrii, iiu tSa« 
<■ ■ ■ what it meant by his once hav* 

ing hid his harp on a ftone* iii. 279. 
■ m , why repfftfented treading oa 

the head of an OS, iii. 331. 
ApoUonius the grammarian, his re? 

markable account of laige dead bo-: 

dies> iii. 270. 
■■ ■ an Alexandrian pugilift, ii. 

> I the Olympic pugilift, ii. 65* 

• T ■ < I , RhodinSy lines of, u 170* 
Apotlophaoes the Arcadian, i. 21 r. 
Appius Claadius, the Roman, ii. 189* 
Apuleius, extra^ from the Metamor- 

phefes of, iii. 187. 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments, one 

of theftories in the, taken withiome 

alteration out of Paufanias, iii. 309. 

Araethyita, the daughter of Aras, i. 

f70. 

Af^iaiisi t (lace (b called ii^ SparU, i. 

330* 
Arantinus, a hill fo called, i. t6^. 
Aras, the fiift native of Phliafia, 1. 169. 
Aratus the Sicyonian, memorable 

tranfa£ti«ns of, i. icy, i$8. 
■ n ■ ■ . the general of the Slcyontans» 

ii* 276. 
«■ ■■■■ the fon of Cllniasy imdge of, 

i. 154. 
■ ■ ■ ■, a ftatue 



Archelattt, the (on of Agefilaost u t j:4»' 
Archias, the fon of Ariftaechimify i« 

All. 

Archid'^mus the fon of Anaxidamm, and 

king of Sparta, i. %$9.- 
Archldamiis the Ton of AnaxidamilSy 

and king of Sparu* very much io* 

jured the country of the Atbenlanst 

i. 270. 
■ ■ ■ ■ , the tranfadions of| U 



of, ii. 1 1 8. 

■ ■ ■ the fonof^fculapius, i. 163. 
M '■ Solenfis, i. 5. 

Arazus, tlfe promontory, it. 163. 
Arcadia, the topography of , ii. I52. 
Arcadians, the, juftly punlfhed for de* 
ferting the Greeks, ii. 206. 

■ iparticularsofthe king-' 
dom of the, to the deftrudHoo of the 
empire, ii. 261— «64« 

I tranfafitions of| in di^ 



ferentwars, ii. 264, 265. 
k migrated into Megalo* 

polis on aecount of ita ikrength, ii. 

Areas, the fen of Calliflo, ii. a^S. 

■ S^molas, the ftatuary, iiL 126. 
Arcefilaus, a vidor in the Olympic 

horfe*race, ii. 87. 
« the painter, i. l. 

Arch«a, the city, ii. 177- 
AKhander,thefonofAch«us,ii. 165. 
ArQhege(cS|%IUtMft€iiUcd« s. 194. 



»78»»79- 



-, a ftatue of, ii. ()6. 

- the foD of Agefilaus, « 



ftatue of, ii. 128. 

• the fon of Theopompnsy 



-ii wreftler in the Olympic 



i. a68. 



games, ii. ^5. 
Archidius, ii-379* 
Aichilochus thepoet» ii. I9f. ill. iZim' 

Archimagoras, the daughter of PhilltiSy 

ii. 182. 
Archimedes^ the Athenian archon, i. 

407. 
ArchlppuSf a vi&mous pugxlift intke 

Olympic games, ii. X27« 
Archirhoe, ii. 328. 
Architeles, ii. 165. 
Archon Eponymus, the meaning of, 

iii. . 
Ardalus the fon of Vulcan, the aithi* 

te^, according to the Troexe&iaa% 

invented the pipe, 1. 227. 
Ardys, the feoos Gyges> i. 40^ 
Areas, ii. a. 
Aiene, the fountain, if. 13. 

■ — ■, the ruins of, it. 15. 
Areopagus, i. 82. 
Arethufa,!!. i8» 

Aicus, king of the Spartansi a ftatoe ol^ 
ii. 129. 

■ ■ the father of Agenor, ii« 2 t 7. 

" the foD of Acrotatut, i« 165^ 
, a ftatii* 
ofjii. 1x8. 
■■■' the poet, i. t^. 
Argalus, the fan of Amystas, i. t^Ou 
ArgeuSf i. ity. 
Argius, ii. 51. 

Argives, the only GreciaQs whd wer« 
divided into direekiagdoms, L 184. 

■ , the, from the earlieft period 
l^ere advocates for liberty and Uwa 
•f tbcirowaaakingf u 187. 

Aifil*^ 
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jy* 



4m]PVv fltniBnuv^ bok i^Boiaai imc 
foae o^ their fciations are fiUfc» 
t. lot. 

Aig^es fubvcrted Che kiostai of tht 
Tirynthiuui i. lo8. 

Ai|n> a pUinm Arcidkf ii. i66« 

Armt, ii. 15. 

Arlii^ a put of Afi% once To called^ 

Ariadnct a pi^are ot» iii. 183. 
4ridctii» ii. a6t« 
Arieus, i. 146. 
' Arimafpiy ditf i. €9^ iii. i£4* 
Anmacftutjt a ftaoie ofv iii. 9. 
Arimnus, kmg of the Eifuiciff a dmnt 

of, ii. 34. 
Arioot the harper^ « mliic of» i^ |S« 

iU.66k 
'A110119 the hoffot it. J tit 
Aris« the river, i. 426. . 
Art^beuif the foo of Apollo, iii. 146. 
Afiibnder the Variant the fiatuar/t 

Ariftandreay an Aicadiaa porth, iL 

Anftaichtts^ the Qfijm^ hiftariaA, ii* 

Ari£f, ii. 305. 

Aiifteai, the Procowietiin poet, ii. 20. 

AriAeai, a viAor in the Olympic pan« 

cratjum, and in wre^lng, ii. 64. 
Ariftera, tbe:ifland, i. 137. 
Ari^ides, a vidor in the Olympic 

armed race, ii. 130* 
Ariftion, a viAoriotti pugilift in tho 

Ol|pkpic games, ii. lai. 
Arifto, the fon of AgaficJet, 1. 169. 
AriAocies Cydiooates, the Aatuary, iL 

7». 77. 
Afiilocrate^ the l(bn of Jfechait^ il« 

163. 
Ariftecratet, king of the Arcadlanit 

oomipt^^ hy Jm Lacedemonians* 

i. 386. 
■■ ■ * -» AiMaefiil cooduA o& L 

3*7. 
■ '— flaaed co death hy the 

Arcadiaxis for his treachery^ i. 

40ft. 
Affilbdama» tbt nothcr of Aratus, L 

AriAodemis, king of the Metfediantp 
i. «5I* 

■II , ■ " ■ hindered frim f^rlficiif 
Ua4au|htcr»L36j, 



AiiAoikfliif d^fMn wf piodi^ld^ i* 

375- 

■ » ■ , death of, 1'^. 
Arifiodemus, the wreftler, ii. 90* 
*"—«>— king of the M^atopoU^ 

tans, ii. 3 it. 
AriOogiteoA i. 63* 
Ariftogiton, theftatuary, iii. .119. 
Ariftomache, a pidure of, iii. lyi. 
Ariftomaehus, it. 149 • 
AriAomedes, the ftatuary, iii. 5$. 
Ariftomedon, tiie ftatiUry, iiU I05» 
AriAomelidas, iii 366. 
Ariftomenes, the Rhodian viAor in thd 

Olympic panerattam, and in wreft* 

ling, ii. 64. 
Ariftomenes, the Meflenian, L 353* 

■ vnt honoured hy the 
Meflenians as a hero, i* 37^* 

■ »■ "» ■ inftigates the better ibrt 

of Klefleiiians to reyolt, i. 378. 
, 1 , ■ ■ » , the tranfaaioos of, in th» 
battle at Dera, i. 3 So. 

>in the battle near th» 



ll»mb of Carpus, is furroonded b/ 
eighty chofen MefTenians of th« 
fame age with hlmlelf^ i. 380. 

> puts the LacediemooianA 



to flight, i.383. 

■ » ^ is recalled from his por» 
fuitof the Spartans, by ThaochiSi 

— '-^ k>fes his (hieUt Ik 

■ ^ lytuma in triumph IP 
Andania, ii, 

» ■ afcends bto the adytuan 
of Trophonius, and finds hi* fliield^ 
i* 384^ 

- marehesto Fharisy which 



he (acksi ik 

> overthrew* the Lttiedft* 



amnians, and purfuos their king 
Anaxander, /^. 

■ ■■ is wounded in his thighfii* 

V ' « is deterred from marching 
into Sparta, by feeing the fpeOrea 
of Helen and the Diofcuri, i.385 . 
■ 1 ' *■> actaoks in open day iht 
daryan vii^^ios* /^. 

■ ■ >» to^tcn orireoer by&# 
woman of ASgilSt U 

- is refcued by ArchldaaM% 



L 38^ 
■ ' retttati n thi nmmtitfa 



S7* 
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Ji iU t99tam prua4mibe Uccdan** 

nians, i. 3S9. 
n it ftniek to the groun^i 

aod taken prifoaer Vy the Laceda^ 

ittoahuif^ t. 390. 
■■ it throwB into tfaeC<adas» 

a deep chafini but it miracvloofly 

faved, /^. 
■* ■ afterwardi attach md 

flays maoy of th« forces^ of tht 

Corintklanst i. 391. 

* . otfin a facrifice called 
HeoatoniDhoBiaf t» Japiicr Itho* 

• matasy A. 

m it taken prifoner Vy fovea 

' Cretan archers, but is loleafed by 

« ▼irgin> in confefuence of k 

dream, i. 39*. , 

• buries in Idiome foBie« 



thing belonging to aiame flnyfte^ 
ries, i. 394. 
fa n ■ * ■■ forces a paflage Arovgh 
the SpartanSf and efcapes, i. 400. 

*-,ftratagem4>f, i. 401. 

-« appoints Gergus aiw M^* 



tidus to be the leaden of theMef« 

fenians at Cyllene* i. 403. 
m ... f tn; dies in RhodeSj i. 406. 
Ariftomcnidas, i. 274. 
Arifton, the feventh grandfon of The* 

opompus,. i. 3lio* 
Ariftonautv, a haven of the Pellene- 

ansf i. 169. 
Ariftteous, die ftatnary, ii. 68. 
AriftDphanet^ ii. 12. 
ew ' "^ r ■■■ the poet, a citation froift 

the SchoHift oo^ iii* 3 1^. 
Ariftophon, a vidorious pancratiaft in 

the Olympic games* ii. iiz. 
Ariftotimus, the ion of DamarcHiSt 

teignid in- Blea, ii. 1 1. 
4kri£btlc the Stagtritf, a ftaiiie off it. 

96. 
Arpmna, the danghter of Afepmr, II. 0f « 
^amoutf to pnt oo» called ify the an- 
cients begirding, ili. 3S. 
Army, the fiift that left Greece, ted 

by Oenotrnsy Che fonof i^ycaon, 

ii. 257. 
Aioaniusy the river, ii. 199. - 
Afoeus^ a ftatue of Bacchiis fe calTedf 
. iikaafi^. 
Arrhachiott the pancratiafiy a KaOie 

^ u* 349- 
Anhos, |he to.«f Clymewtr iii. H, 



Amphent find to nave tnftitutBB ttR 
Lerncaa mTfleiies, t. 245. 

Arfe^ the river, ii. 309. 

AffinoHes, an Egyptian tribe fo called^ 
ii. 65. 

Anemidoros Tfallianusy a vidor hi 
the Olympic pancntium, ii. 12^ 

Artemifia, a ftatoe of, i. aSr. 

Artontesj the fon of Mankmintp iiu 

4* 
Afamen, a vidoriovs pugilift la tbt 

Olympic games, ii. 131. 
Afam, the city, ii. 257. 
Afcalaphus, the fon of Mars, iii. B9« 
Afcanis, the Aatuary, ii. 71 . 
Afclepius Trallianus, the etymon of 

wildom of, (ram his MSS. Scho}. 

on the Arithmetic 9f Nifiomasbuf» 

iii. 242. 
Afea, ii. 257. 
Afinci, (he, i. 377* 437* 
Afine, an Atgive town, befieged and 

ttkeaby the Lacedcmioniansy i. 243*^ 
Afius, the poet, i. 152. ai9. ii. 51* 

Afinsi, the, t. 359. 

Afoptts, a king of the Flatsecnfesy tiL 

I. 
Aibpus, the river, i. 149. 
■■■ > daughters of, iL 
, the banks cif, piodiice laigi 

bulrefhes, ii. 40. 
Afopus, the city, i. 322. 
Afpledon, the city, Hi. oo. ^ 

Afpledon, the fon of Neptodl^ (juito 

Afterion, die river, i. tSi. 
■ > the ibtuary, ii. 89. 

' *^ the fonr of vonct*'> H. cff* 

■ the fon of Aoax, it. i48. 

>■ - ■ the ion of Minos, flain bf 

Thefens, 1.226. 
Afterius, the ifUnd, I. 104. ^ 

Afttredia, tht wife of )Sndymion« 0. 

2. 
Alleus, the h&t&fak Afthon> ii. 241* 

iii. 3. 
Aftrya, i. 44^. 

Aftyages, the Ibn of CfEtaRs, K. sy. 
Affylus, a vi^or in the* Olympic r^* 

peated coune, 11. •119* 
Aftynoust apidtyreof, ^i. 177- 
JUkrpalca, the davfto- offbmsuig VL 
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Atalanfaky L }iS. u. < > 

> Ac curricuU of, ii. 337. 
Athamas, the ftm of Oeao^ion^ u. 1 76, 

iii. So* 
Athamantiosy the pUitty lit, ^u 
Atheme, a Bceocian city, ill. 5a. 
Atbcnaettm, ii« 359. 
^ Athemeus, iii. 125. 

Atheoaeus, the Ephefian pugilift^ lU 

94* 
AthcQCf the tpwn, i. 248. 
Athenian iflaadt, an accovnt of^ !• 

lOSy 104. 

Athenians furpafled other nations in 
piety to the |pdi» i. 49. 

Athera> i. 140. 

Athletae, <fae ^ftiutionc of, in Oljau 
pia, ii. 147. 

Athnumenfians, palace of, i. 41. 

AtiJiusthe Roman general, ii. 1S6. 

Adas, the great height •£, fuccefsfully 
employed by Proclus at an aigji- 
ment fer the truth of the Platonic 
theory of the Earth, iii. 264. 

— — ^,chc magnitude of, accotdij^ to 
the .Abiopian hiftoriant. iS. 

Atreus, the font of, a pidure oi^ Iii* 

Attagmus, the Theban, ii. iQt. 
Attalus, greateft exploit of, i..2r. 
Attains and Ptolemy, the tranfa^tiont 

of, i. i{^iS. 
Attalus, kin^ofPergamus, iii. 142. 
AKes,. the hiftory of, according to th* 

Gauls, ii. a 14. 
Atthis, i. 7. 
Attis and Dindymene, the fable of, cb> 

plained, iii. 3^1. 
Averrunci, the, iii. 
Auge, the^daughterof AleuSf ii, a6o> 
M' 9 apifturcof, iii. i8a. 
Augeas, the Ton of Eleus, Ii. 3. 
Auguftus, in the Greek toqguej fi^ 

nifies venerable, i. 28X. 
Auguftua Czfar, i. 336. 338. 424. 

4ifr. 

» ftatue of, ii. 55. 
*-^ laid wafte Calydon and 

the other parts of i£tolia, ii. 117. 
- cayfed Patrae to be r»> 



inhabited, ii. 217. 
■ = fuhyerted the eountry 

of the ^tolians, in order to peoplii 
f Micopolit, iii. 214, 
Auii$,thecity, iji.43. 



AuloB, i. .,.^ 

AiteBon^ the foo of Tiiaa^nut, Ui^ 

14. 
Aittolycus, the |Ancratijift| iii.> y^, 

■ — the ion of Mercuiy, it. ' 
a59- 

Automate, tie daughter of Oanlu^ 

ii. 1664 
Antonoe, i. 131. 

-, the fymbolical figoifieattoa 

of, iii. 279. 
AutoAhenest the Athenian aidMnrj 

Auxefii, i. at}. 

Auzo, one of the Gracev, acoordinc 

to the Athenians, iii. 81. 
Axeus, the (on of Clymenus, iii. 8fi* 
Azieoy api€breoC) Ui. 179, 

■ the fon of Phegois, ii. 308^ - 
A»n» the finof Arcai» ii. t$^ 

B. 

9ACCHJB9 llatue$ of, L 155, 
Baccheus, a Ibt^e io called, i. f 40« 

155. r ' 

Bacchiadae, Corinthion ki&gt'ib cdle4 

i. 145. 
Bacchisy the fon of Pnimtfis, /i. 
Bacchus CephaUcn, a brasen imaftdC 

the head of, iii. i|0. 
' " Bacchot DafyUittt, I. ity. 

» why repreiintod Jwlding 

tf¥xk, iii. aaa 
,whycaUed Melpomenet, Hi. 

aao. 
■■ -■"» the8a¥lo»r„ a ftfoedbn teub 

of, i.. 245. 
— — , the meaning of the fable o( 

in which he is faid to have led back 

Vulcan to heaven, iii. 933. 
— -^ — , Fbjp called KySiUof^ iif^ 

176. 

» why called fGh^ er wtegi^ 

i». 309f 

- > the, who fiiil led an army to 

the Indies, net a sod, but^heni^ 

iii. aj8. 
Bacis, thewrefUer* ii. 107. 
— -, the prophet^ prcdidioat ^ i« 

4'5* 

was infpired by a 



Nymph, iii. |j6, 
Bb3 
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BaciSf tiiCMBClctof, iii. I94. 
BadTf a place fo calkd amoDg tte 

Eleins, ii, $. 
BiUnagrc, « POTI^ belonging Id th« 

Cyreiweani, 1. an. 
BalyrAy the river, i. 433, 
Banchidae, li« 19. 

9annier, the Abbe, hisimpadeot man* 
ner of ejipUining die iabie o£ the 
Minotaur, iii. 236. • 

Bafilit- the city, ii. 3^, 
^MiicleiMagnefiut: mcifattiary>i.3^* 
BafehoSf a place in Arcadia, ii. |ix« 
Baths, Corinthian, i. i^t. 
BathyUuiy the fpuntaio> ii. ssg. 
Baton, ii. 51. 
wi—*, a ftatue of, iii. isf • 
Batrachiuf, a phicc of jtidgHMOt among 

the Athenians* i. 22. 
I^attles of Che gods, the neaniag of t!ie« 

iii. 282. 
Battus Theneuf, i. 192. 
— -, a ftatue of, iii. 143. 
Bears, whlt^ ii. 293. 
Bed-diambcr, abraien qnCi among tht 

Argivos, i. ftoa. 
Bees, Halisonian, i. 94*' 
Bciemina, the city, ii. 336. 
Beliftxche* w'l&or in the Olympic 

race «»ith two mules^ ii. 23. 
Beilenrohon, i. 144. 129. 
Beloe, Mr. eitraa from histnnflatioa 

'Of Herodotus, iii. 263. 
Belus, the fi>n of Libye, i. 40$. 
Bias, a king of the Argives, i. 184. 
4v*.«, thefon of Amyihaony i. 435. 
— - Prieoeniis, iii. lyp. 
Biblis. the fountain, ii. i8o. 
Bidiactf, the oalace pff 1 285. 
Bidisei, the Spartan, i. 2S1. 
Bifon« the Paeonian bull, th< aunper 

of hunting of, iii. 136. 
Biton, a ftatue of, i. 188. 
Boagrius, the river, ii. 67* 
Boarst while, ii. 293. 
Boeae, a city of the Elcttthevolaooneii 

i.3'9- 
Boec, the city, i.323. 
Beeo, the poetefr, veifes of, ill, it 5. 
Boeotus, the fon of Itonus, iii. i. 
Boethas, the ftatuary, ii. 50. 
Boeus, one of the fons of Hercules> i. 

3*3. 
Bolei, the, heaps of choTcn ftonci fe 

eaUed, i. 243, 



Bolgius, die Crallte geaenl, iU« 154* 
Bolme, the city, ii. 233^ 
Bolinatus, the river, l». 
Boooeta, a place in Spartt f« cilkdit 

i. 185. 
Boreas, ii. 55. 

Bouleuterion, llie Arcadian, ii. 327* 
Branchyllid'Ts, a Boodan chief, iii. j^ 
Brafic, a city of ths EkuthMolaoonet* 

i. 319 
Bra(«, why dedicated in pai^cular !• 

Dodonsan Jupiter, iii. 333. 
-i-^, why called vocal by Horaer^ 

U. 
»-^, according to the Pythagorean^ 

accord* with every divider fpiriu 

/^. 
Brauron, the town, i. 97« 
Brennus, the Gallic general, ill. 154, 
Brenthe, the city, ruins of ^ ii. 322. 
Brentheates, the river Ii. 1 7. 
Brigandans, the, in Britannia, ii. 3584 
Brimias, a viftorious pugilift in th« 

Olympic games, ii. i}0. 
Brifa, the town, i. 3 '4. 
Brif<;is, apiclureof, iii. t7|. 
Britomartis* the o&pringofjupiter and 

Carme the daughter of £ubulus, |, 

«23- 

■ Ii . <■ i I whJit a impound of, iiu 

305. 
Broteas, the fon of Tan^us^ the ftic 

tuary, i. ^2t. 
Bryas, the injurious conduA of, i. iS^^ 
Bryaxis, the ftatuary, t. 119. 
Bucephala the promontory, i. 237, 
Bocolion, the fon of LcaSj ii. 26 v 
Bulis, the city, iii. iii. 
Bulls, Pson^n* iii* 46. 
Bunas, the fon of Mercury, i. 147. 
Bupalus, the arcHiteA and ftatuary, i^ 

425. iii, 8). 
Bophagium, ii. 315. 
Buphagys, die river, !i. 17, 
I • ' -, the hero, the fon of Japetoa 

and Thonuz, ii. ;20. 
Buphonos, a prieft fo called, 1. 68. 
Bura, an Achaian city, ii. i|i. 
Bqra, the da^ghter9f Ion, ii. 242. 
BuraicuB, the river, ii. 241. 
Butas, a vi^orious pugilift in the Olya^ 

pic games, ii. 133. 
ByceUus, a vidorious pugilift in dit 

Olympic games> ii. tai. 
Bycas, ii, 27. 
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CABIRI, the, the fame with the C»* 
' reteSy according to their mundane 

fubfiftence, iii. 54c. 
Cabiriad Ceret and Profcrptoe^ a 

grove of, iii. 55. 
Cachaleti die liver, iii. 195. 
Cadmea, the city, iii. lo* 
Cadmus, i. 251. 

» the fymboliQal iignification of| 

iii, a79- 
■ ■, the meaning of the manriage 

ofy with Harmonla, iii. 342. 
Cnuepolify the town, u 319. 55 3. 
Cagaco, the fountain, i. ^t^, 
Caiois, the river, ii. 160. 
Caius, the Roman emperor, iii. 59* 
Calamae, the village, i« 426. 
Calamis, the ftatuar/, i. 163, ti. 76* 

80. iii.35. 44. 48. 144, 
Calaurca, the ifland, i. 233, iii. 114, 
Calchas, ii. 173. 
Callias, the fon of Lyifmachides, iii, 

149. 
Callias, the Olympie pancradaft, ii« 

«5- 
Callicles, the ftatuary, ii. 104. 
Callicratcs caufed the Achaians* 

through perdition, to become fuhje^ 

to the Romans, ii. 193* 

, a vi&or in Ac armed courfe 

in the Olympic games, iL 133.^ 
Calltgnotus, ii. 329. 
Callimachus, the ftatuary, i. 7S> >"• ^• 
, extradt fiom die hymn 

of, to Apollo, iii. 327. 
Callipjitera, ii. 17. 
Catliphaea, the Kymph, li. rev 
Calliphon, the pamter, iji. 178. 
Catlippus, the hiftorian, iii. 63. 
Callirhoe, the fountain, ii. 226. 

■ 9 the daughter of Acheloui, 

ii. 30S. 
Callis, the pancratiaft, ii. xoo. 
Calliflsphaoos, the name of a will 

olive-tree in Olympia, ji. 43. 
Callifto, the daughter of Lycaon, i. 70. 

ii. 257. 

7^ ... ■■ ■ - — >»P»c- 

^tureof, in. 191. 

Alli^onicus, the ftatuary, iii. 3 j. 

Calliteles, the ftatuary, ii. 82. 

, a vifbrious wreftler ia the 



Callon^gioetet, the ftatuary, ua3i* 

307. ii. 76. 83. 

■ ■, a vi£koriou8 pugilift ia tht > 

Olympic games, ii. 1 18. 
Calymhusxthe ftatuary, iii, 138. , 
Calyphon, me painter, ii. 55. 
Cambaules, ^ C»lUc general, i^!» 

Cam^^liidian, iii. 46, 
C^miro, the daughter of Pand«rus> ■ 
, pi^ureof, iii« 186^ 
Caoachus, the ftatuary, i. 164. ii. ii|, 
< 2x8. iii. %%. 117. 
^anephor^s, viigint fo called, u 77< 

9 why fo caUed, iii« %^7» 
Cantharuf , the ftatuary, ii. 90. 
Capaneus, the fon of Hippoooiif, iii. ap. 
Capetus, ii. 149. 
Caphareus, a promoatory of Euboea, i« 



Olympic 



II.. 131, 



Caphya, the city, il. 285. 

Caprificus, i.112. 

Ca^rus, the wreftler a^d pancratiaii^ 

li. X28, 129. 
Car, the fon of Phoioneus, !. 11 j. 
Caranus, king of Maoedooia, iii. 98* 
Canlamylc, i. 336. 
Cardan Mieionymus, i. 26. 38* 
Cardias, the plains of, i. 449, 
Cares, the, ii. 168. 
Caria, the tower, i. lit, 
Camalts, the city, lil. 148^ 
Camafium^ a town of the Mcflenlam^ 

ii.33S- . 
Carnafius, die grove, {• 43(3. 
Cameuif i- 188« 
Camion, the rtver, il. 334. 
Camius, a grove of Apollo, near Pha« 

ne, I. 4a5- 
Carpeia* a city of Iberia, ii. 137. 
CarpMS, a oame'of one of the (cai(Miy 

iii. 81, 
Carye, i. 280. 
Caflander, i. yt* 
.rebuilt Thebes, through hit 

hatred of Aleaander, iii. 17. 
" defervedlv pimilhed for Ua 

guilty conduct, if, _, 

Chandra, ii. ^6. 
— — — , a piAure of, iii. 176. 
Caflbds, the fountain, iii. 172. 
Caftalia, the water of, iii*. 124* 
Caftalius, iii. 1 1 7. 
Caftorides, gatei b called la Spait^ 

i. $20, 

Bb4 Catalan 
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Catalogue of wemen^ the, t poci^ ii^d 

to it written by Hefibd^ i. 3 30. 
Catreui, ii. 579. 

Caacoa, the ^n of Celainus, i. 33g. 
Cav^m uoder the Athenian tower> aod 

itt contents, i. ^8. 
Caapiu& f rotogenes, the painter^ i« 9* 
* Ca^er, die river, ii. 169. 
Cecrops, ' i . 7. ii . 254. 
Cecyrina, an AcKaiancity, ii. x(i^' 
Celadus, the river, ii. 347. 
Celxoe^ the town, i. i^^, 
Cdbidai, according to fomf^i the (bun* 

derof Tritia, ii. 251. 
Celec, m place among the Phltaiiant» 

in which the myfteries of Cere* are 

celebrated, t. 174. 
^elenderis, the town, i. iii. 
CeleHthea^ a ftatup fo called by U],yiJUs4« 

i. 285. 
Cenchrez, i. 130. 205* ' 
Cenchreat> i. 13 1. 
Cenchrius, the rivfr^ ii. i^o* 
Cephalenia, i« no. 
^ephallcn the harper, tii. no. 
f^ephalus, i. 1 la 276. 
Cepheus, the fon of Aleus, ii. 26c. . 
Cepbifidorvi^ the general of the Ath^ 

niaft horfe, ii.^4. 
Cephifodot(fs the ftatua^, ii- 3^7* iu. 

35. 66. 
CephiiTodotu^the BoBOtian «ominan4eri 

^ Cephiifis, the lake, iii. 52. 89* 
CephiiTu^ the river^ i. 1 12. iii. 52* 
Cerami<;tts, i. 6. 
perbenify vbat ii figni£ed by Herpu)e| 

draggipg bin up from |i9de«, 141. 

30S. 
Cercyoos i. 114. 
SL the paleftra of, i. jjc* 

Ceref^ why called Anefidora, in. 256. 
9 . «, beautihf 1 account of, Crom tic 

J4SS. Scholia of Proclus qn the (^ra* 

^lui, iii. 256. 
■■ black, a ftatu^ of, ii. 263. 

•. !. . afacied cavern of^ u.3^3. 
f— — Cidaria, an fffigy of. ji, 2SI9. 

• -, why called Cbthonia, iii. 301. 

— — calkd Erinpyt by the Thcl- 

puiii^ ii. tio. 
— called Lufia by tl^ Arcadiam* 

ii. 311.* 

> why called Protafia, iii. 
* - — -^f why called TJieflaoph«os> iii. 

. *i4i 



Cereflutt die IDWIK iii. |f« 
Cerethriuty thc^ Gallic geaeni, uU 

154. 
Cerynea, 4|e town, iL a4i* 
Cerynei, i. 916. 
Cerynite$ the riTer» iL ^i, 
Ceyi, i. ^6. 
Chaereasy d^e Sicyowan PQgilift» Uf 

80. 
Chalcitis, a place fo called io (rytltt|t» 

ii. 180. 
' Chalcodon, ii. 14^ 
Chaldsans and Magi, the fii4 M>^ if* 

ferted thf ibul of man waa immprtaly 

\' 430- 
qhaot, why Ci\d by Hcfiod to be t^ 

firft thing that was gencrate4t iii- 

347- 
Characoma. a place Co called in Spar? 

ta, i. 318. 
Charadra, the city, iii. 108. I99. 
Charadrus, the torrent^ i. 205. 433^ 

ii. t^2. iii. 199. 
Charilaua, i. 9S4* 
Charillus, the foa of PoTyde^tes, t. 

268. 
' ' . . led an army again^ the Te^ 

geatx, ii. ^^, 
CharmidaS) the Ton of Euthyi, t. 2^4* 
Charinus, a vi^lor in t^f Olympic 

games, ii 1^7. 
C|iarifia, tlie city, ii. ^57. 
Charifius, /i. 
^Iiaron, the ferryman of KadcS| ■% 

pidure of, iii. 1^1 • 
Charon, the fon of Pytheus, iii, %i%, 
Chartas, '4he ^ti^ary, ii. 9^. 
Cherfppefus, ii. f^, 
Cherdas the poet, verfea o^ iii. 90. 
Cheft in the temple of Jano^defcriptiop 
of the, ii. 50. 
Chii, t|ie particulars of, ac^ordif^ tn 

the poet Ion, ii-i7€. 
Children, how ju(Uy puniik^d for the 

crimet of their parents^ iii. 296. . 
Chilon, ii. II. 
■■ ■ Achzus^ the wceftler, ii. 9 j« 

182. 
■ ! ■ I , the Spartan, iii. 170. 
Chunarrus> the river*' L 244* 
ChWe, i. 91 1. 
Chionis, Laco, i.404. 
Chionis, a vi£tor in the Olympif 

gamef> ii. i20- 
Ch^os> a city of the looes, ii. 17A 
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(GMrifopliuf » dieil^tuarXt ti* 380. 
Chiron the ceaUiur « of what the em* 

Uem> iU. ^07' 
Chius compofe4 i hymn t* Oppormnity^ 
- ii.42. 
Chlorisy the ftatue of,^ i. 196. 
1 9 p^^ure of, iii. 1 84. 
Choerilus, the fUtuary, ii. 133. 
Choerius, the grove. 1. 423. 
Chryie»thedaughterof Haloiut, li'i. S3, 
Chryfes, the (bo of Neptune, iii. '^4. 
Chryfis, the prieft of Juno, i. 182. 
phryfogenea, the d4ushter of H4ln^s» 

iii. 839 84. 
Chryforrhoasy the riTer, i. 229- 
Chryrothemis, the ftatuary, ii. 1 13. 
I ' ^j ■■ ■ .> (he fra of Carmanor, 

iii. 110. "^ 
Cicero, iii. lac^ 
Ciilas, ii. iS. 

Ciraony the fon of Miltiadts, found th9 
" hones of Thefeus> i. 257. 

■ .1 ■ »i . < t 1UX inTen- 

tion of, ii. 270. 
Ciozthoot the poet* ii. 379. 

■ ■ ■ I ■ , the Lacedemonian, who 
goiiealogiaed in vsrifc, a. 143. 

Circe, ii. 57. 

■, an account o& from th^ MSS. 

SchoLof PtocUuon the Cratylus, iii. 

3»Q 
Cirsha, a hayen of the Delphi, iii. 109. 

113. ai». 

■ . ■» . , the nymph, iii. 2I2« 
Ciffa* the fountain, ii» ^8z. 
Ciflka, a wooden ftat^^ ff Minerva fo 

called, 1.9 1 3« 
Cifleus, iii. 98. 
Cifut, i. 2«9. 2'^. 
Cithaeron, a kiag of the ]^lataBeafet| 

iii. I. 6. 

■ ■ ■ ■, the moiintain, t. 1 13. 
Citharronius, a lion fo called, i J20. 
piiietj the names of the, that fought 
, againft Mardonius and tlte Medes 

atlinatca, ii. 69. 

'-, the names of, which wereper- 
fuaded by the Arcadians to choofe 
for themfelves new habitations, ii. 
316. 

■ that have been irreparably injar- 
ed through the hafeoe Is of their in- 
l^abitants, inftancesof, iii. 198' 

f^ladeus, the rivcry a reprefeota^oii of. 



Claudiu«,the Rom«n«ii|pflior« ii-59^ 
Claaomense, the city, ii. 173* 
C|earchus» the ftatuary, iir95. 
Cleareftus, a vi^r in the Olfmfi^ 

^uinquertium, ii. 13 z. 
Clcobis and Qiton, ftatues of, i. i^« 
Clcoboea, apt^ui^of, iii. 181, 
Cleobulus, the Lmdian, iii. I'jo* 
Cleodice, a pi^reof, iii. lyS. 
Cleoeus, the ftatuary, }. 67. 

■ • J ■, the firft that framed the bar* 

riers for the Olympic games, iii. 144, 
Cleogcnes, a yj^r io the Oljmpif 

games, li. 8 c. 
Clcolis, ii. 66. 
CIcolaut, ii. 316. 
Cleombrotus, king rf the Laceddemo* 

nians attacks the JSiBotians at Lenc* 

tra> 1.264. 
Cleomedes, the P^gilift, ii« r 10. 
Cleomenes, the ton of Leonidas, <U& 

pofition of, i. 159, 
: ' ' ■ " ■ , war about Silafia. flight 

and death of, L 159, 160. 

-?', the fon of Anaiandrides, 



makes an iacurfion into Arooliib 
i. 258. 

' . ■ paflcs into JSgina, i. %^%^ 
• *• accufcd by Demaratus, iL 
" ■ dies iolane, j^.' 

-V, the youngjerfonofCleofli* 



brotus, i. 26$. 
Cleoa, the'ftatuary, ii. 49. 61. 85. 9^ 

108, 109. 114. 

• , the MagneQan, iii. 1x0, 

Cleonae, an Argoltc city, L 175* 

Clieonnts, i. 362. 

(pleonymtis, the Con of Cleomenef> L 

265.41^ 
Cleopatra, the daughter ^f Idas> U 
^34*- 

Cleopompusy iii. 1 17, 
Cleopus, the fon of Codruf, ii. 173* 
Clcollhcnes, a victor in the Olympk 

gai?|es, ii. 113. 
Cleoftratos, the deftroyer of a drago^ 

that iafefted the city Thefpia, iii* 

Clepfydra, the fountain, 1.43a. 

Clefo, i. 125. 

ClefoQ, i. 116. 

Climax, a place in Arcadia, 11. 26$* 

Clinomachus, a victor in the Olympla 

quinquertlum, ii. lay* 
Clilthencs; i, i6i* 

(:iifUieaet^ 
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tnifthenesf a ?iA«r in did PythUn 

chariot race^ Hi. Z20. 
Cliftheniat a porch fo called, i. T6r. 
Ciitodemus, tne Attic hiftoriao, iii. 141. 
CUtDouchut, a famoui Yifior in the 

Olympic gameS) ii. 127. 
ClitOTi the fon of Axao» ii, 259. 
— , the city, ii. 194. 
Clymene» a pifture of, iii. J 76. 194. 
Cly menus, the fon of Prelbon, iii. 8^. 

■ ■ ■, the foD of Cardis,cftabliflie4 

(ames in Olympia, ii« ao. 
Glytie, the daughter of Pandanif, ft 

pid^ure of, iii. 186. 
Cocalns, king of Inyctts» Ii. 1 76. 
Coccos, the bramble, called by the 

Gauls Us, iii. ao8. 
Cock, thei • bird facrtd to the fan, iii. 

323. 
Cocks, Tanagnean, called Cofliiphoii 

•r black birds, iii. 49. 
Cocyttts, i. 46. 
Codras, i.115. 

■ I , the fon of Mehnthus, U. 37^, 
Coerins, the thicket, i.338. 
Colias, promontory of, 1.3, 
Coloenusi i, 437. 
Coloenis, a iUtue of, i. y^t 
Colonidet, the, 1.437* 
Colons, a Trojan town« iii* 139. 
Coiontas, i. 140. 
Cplophooians, the, facrifice a caninft 

whelp to Enodian Hecate, i. 294. 

, warred on the Ma- 
cedonians, it. 171. 
Coloflal ftatue in Thebei of a niy 

itngular nature, i. 123. 
Colotes, the, made a table of ivory and 

gpUi for the temple of Junoi among 

die Eleans, ii. 58. 
Cumctho the prieftefs, ii.2T9. 
Combutist a commander of the GaulS| 

unparalleled cruelty of, iii. i6j. 
Cometusi (he fon of Tifamenusi ii« 

181. 
Comoiandalus, the flower, i* 240. 
Conchitet, the ftone, i. 131. 
Condyles, a place in Arcadia, ii. 304. 
Conon, the fon of Timotheus, i. 6l« 

274. ii. 378. 

. 1 k dream of, i. 4 fa* 
Confblatrii, the goddefs, a ftatue of, 

i. 127. 
Conftellation, called the Ooat» injuri- 
es t0 vincs^ i. 172, 



Coos, theiflifldi i.3t6« 
Cope, the city, iii. 5s. 
Corcyra, (he daughter of Afispofp i?« 

68. 
Corcyraica, a porch fe called by the 

EleanSf ii. i^y. 
Corefus, a prieft of Bacchus, fcmark* 

able ftory of, ii. ^25. 
Corinna, the poetefs, 111.44:1 
^— — vanquiflied Pindar at Thebes* 

in the compofiog of rerfe^ and why 

(he did fo, iii. 48. 
Corinthians, more ancient, an accoont 

of the, \, 13^. 
Corinthian klnp, an account of, 1.145. 
Corinthus, i.i34' 
Coroebus, the fon of My^lon^ apiduie 

of, iii. 179. ' 
Corooe, the city, i.435. 
Coronis, a wooden ftatue of, i. iCj* 
Coronus, the fon of TherCmder, iii* 

80. 
Corfea, the town, iii. o. 
Corybas, the fame with the fun, iii. 

33»- 
Corycia, the Nymph, Hi. iiyv 
Corycium, the cavern, iii. 117. 192, 
Coryphafium, the promontory, i. 44s. 
Cofmeterium, i. 155. 
Coftnboci, the, a band ofiobben, iii* 

203. 
Cotyos, a porch (6 caHe4» i. 214* 
Grange, the iftan^, i. ^aow 
Cranaue, | 7. 
Crantum* a grove of cypi e flet t« 

called, i. 139. 
Crataemenes, the Samian, 1.405. 
Crathis, the river, ii. 243 . 
Cratinu8| a vi^or in wreftUng in dw 

Olympic games, li. 90. 
— — , the ftatuary, ii. no. 
Cratiflhenes, a vi^or in the Olympic 

horfe-raoe, ii. 135. 
Crangis, the lather of Pbilopoemcn, it. 

369. 
Crauzidas, a vtdor with the borie ia 

the Olympic games, ii. 22. 
Creen, the ion of Menoeceus, iii. 13 • 
Crefphontei, the fon of Ariftomachas, 

i. i8|. 344. 424. ii. 8. 262. 
Crefus, ii. 169. 

Crethon, the fon of DioclMy i« 414. 
Creugas, the Epidamnian pugilift, par^ 

'ticulars of, ii. 7^; 
Cieufaj apidhueof, iii. I76> 
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Akfkvm of the Thdpitai, lii. 



Cri4uiiiti» « vidor id the anied Oiyai* 
^ic courfei ii. t ji* 
• — *'ylui, t. J41. 



Crifea Hiinercust Tifbr in the Olym* 

pic ftadium« ii, 70. 
Crifus« the ion of Phocut* i. XT9. 
Criterion, tbei ortribiwal of judgmenty 

i. 19*. 
Critiasy the fbtuuy« I. la. ii. 90. 
Cntobututy iii. 157. 
Crilodamut, the pugilift* it. 108. 
Critolauf, i. 13 s. 

■ peifuadcs the Achaians to 
take «p arms againft the Romans* 
ii. 104. 

■ »thc flight and death of» ii. 
206. 

Crius, the river, 11. i<f. 

f the prophctt 1. 188. 

»• a icing of Euboea, iii. 118. 

Crocese, a Lacedaemonian ▼illage, i. 
318. 

Crocon, i. tir. 

., a Yi^r in the Olympic games 
widi the raulting horfet ii. 124. 

CroefuSf i. 3 ^<^, ii. ?#?• 

Cromi, thecitjTy ii. 257. 

Cromion, a Corinthian towns i. 135* 

CromitiSi the village, ii. 334* 

Crommyonian boar» the meaning of 
the* lii. ?47. 

Cromus, ii. 457* 

Cronios, Ii. 149. 

^rotalus, i6, 

Croranifthct i. 2*9?. 

Croteniatae, report of the, oenceming 
Helen, i. 313. 

Croccpust i. 128. 178. 

Crows, the illandof,in Arcadia, ii.311. 

CrjtoneSt the city, iii. 5 ^. 

Cteatus, the Ton of A^or, ii. I45« 
• Cceiias, the hiftoriap, iii. 46. 

Ctefipptts, the foa of Hercules, i. 300. 

Ct)M>nia, an appellation pf Cetes, |, 
S40. 

Cthonias, the Spartan, iii. 10. 

CucIloo, the meaning of Jupiter chang- 
ing himfelf into a, iii. 296. 

Cuma, a country belonging to the 0« 
pici, a people of Campania, ii. 23 r. 

thiretes, tnc,aQ explanation of,iil. 3 17. 

Cyana, the daughter of Scyliis, a fta* 
fqeof, iii.142, 



Cyantppus» the ion ^ JB^aliw, I, 

»8> aaj. 
Cyathus, the boy, th« wjne-bcarer of 

Oeoens, i. 173. 
Cycfops, die, a gate onde by them, U 

179. 

- made the wall in Tirya* 



• Aone head of 



thuf, i. 180. 
■*■ p II made 

Medufa, i. iO£« 
- huilt the walls of 11ryit» 

i. 108. 
Cjpcnic. eagles fo called, which la 

their whitenefs refemble iwaas, a* 

Cycnus, die fon of Neptune, i. 78. iii« 
139. 

■ I , the meaning of the metamor« 
phofis of, into a fwan, iii. 2 {3, 

Cydias, the Athenian^ iii. i6i« 
Cydon, ii. 379. 
Cydoiiia, th« city, iii. f 07# 
Cydonus, a ftatue of, ii. 125. 
Cylarabes, the fon of Schenetus, i. i8{* 
Cylarabtts, gymnafium of, i. 199. 
Cyllen, the fon of Elatos, ii. 359. 
Cyllenas, the fon of £latvs> ii. 203* 
Cyllene, the harbour of the £1 

ii. i6%. 

Cylo, a brasen ftatue of, i. 80. 
Cylon, i. 27$. ii. 11. 
Cymon, i. 81. 
Cynaethaenfe;, il. 66, 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ' , the, il. a97, 
Cynifca, the daughter of Archidamns^ 

I. ayo. ii. 34. 
Cynifcus, the pugilift, ii. 97. 
Cynurenfes, the, werecoloniied by Cy* 

narus the fon of Perfeus, i. 2(2. 
Cyphantes, the, i. 317. 
Cyprian verfes, tiie author of the, u 

34a. iii. 176. 
Cypfelai, chefts fo called by the Co* 
' rinthians, ii. 50. 
Cypfelus, the Corinthian ^ng, i* 

146 ii. 5. 50. 
Cypfelus, the fon of Apytus, ii. 262« 
Cyroos, the Hland, iii. 147. 
Cyrus the elder, deferved to 1>e calkA 

- the father of mankind, ii. 3 $9. 
Cythera, i. 344. 
Cythenisi the river, ii. I5». 
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VJEDAtAf the greater tad leflir^ 

iii. 7. 
liedalus, if 58. 76. ia6. 21. ^. 91. 
6e(ctndti from that royal 

AtbcBian fajnlly^ called MetioMidae, 

ii. 175. 
Dfedalus, two of the works of> ill. 96. 

DsiooMy xa7« K«0«^ or aqeordlng to 

habitude^ an account of, iii. aiS* 
BsBCondas* the ftatuarv, it^ 133. 
Daiineaesy the £oa 01 Tifamenut* 0/ 

Baiphftnet, liL io4, 

Daippus, the ftacuary, i}. iiS. 1^(.. 

Damagetuf , king of lalyfus^ i. 4o6. ^ 

■ ■■ -w, a TiAor in the Oljrmpic 
pincratiui&y ii. 104. 

Daoiafciui, eztrad £rom the treatife of^^ 

on principlcfy in« 3(40. 
Damafiuy the Ton of PenthilQi> il. i8i. 
DamifichthoA^ ^ fon of Codnu^ ii« 

'171. 

f i iii i ■ ! a king of the ThebaftSy 

iii. 14. 
Damaiiftratuf^ iiu 11 j. 
l^amafus, ii. 174* 
Dameon, U. 14 j. 
Damias, the ftatuaryy iii. ii^. 
I>Bmis, chofen general of the MelTeiuaa 

forces* i«376. 
Damifcus, a vidor in tb« Olympic 

gamest ii. t^ 
Damithalett ii. 190. 
Damoclidaa^ iii. 2f« 
DaaiocttSk ii. 201. 
l3amon, the Corinthtan> i. |7^< 
— , the ThuriaHy i. 410. 

■ !■ » the fon of EvAemon, ii. z6t. 
Bamonicus, ii. 65. 

BamophilttSi iii. ^o. 

Hamophoa, the ftatuaryi i. 417,. ii^ 

as4. H^' ^ ^ . 

Damoxenidas, the pugihft> lu log. 
I>anaus» king, i. 1^78. 187. 284. 
— — , a ftahie of» iii. 129, 
Daphne and Leucippus, the ftory of^ 

ii.298. 
9> chofen by Earth prieftefs of the 

oracle of Apoll«»> iii. 114. 
4)afcylus, tHe village, i. 441, 
i>afea, the city, ii. 257. 
Pads, the Mede, iii. i8«% 



0Mlif» the etlf> ill. xeS* 

Daufit the nymph* the daughter of Ce« 

phiflitt* iii. iii. 
uecadarchs, die* ill. i6« 
Degmenus* ii. 9. ' 
Deidaaiai the daogMer of ^yrrhui, w 

^ 439- 

Peinomoe, a pidiim of» iii. 176^ 

Deioneus* i. 1 10. 

Deiohontes, the Cm of Antiaadivty i. 

186. 209. 
Del ion, a place in the ooontry of the 

TanagTRant) iii. 43. 
Delphic temple* an account of tlie o&> 

iEringsio the> iii. 125. 
Delphinium^ a tribunal in Attica» i. 

83- 
Delphof* the foa of AfoUeand Thji«» 

iii. 117. 
— * the teomle of* by vImiii plan^ 

dered* iii. xig. 
Delta, i. 19^ 
DemaraOis* the (cm of. AriAomeaes, u 

380. 

■* the ion of Arifto* i. 26a. 
'I ' » tho fifft that conquered ia 

the race with Ihielda* ia t£e Olypi* 

pic garnet* ii. 23^ 

-, a vi£br in the armed cowi^ 



in the Olympic pmet* ii. 112. 

f a victorious pogiUft in dm 



Olympic games, ii. 126. 

-* a viSor in the armed Py» 



thian oovrfe* iii. 120. 
Demarches* the pugil^* ii. 107. 
Demarmeout, ii. 37. 
Demetrius* thefon of Philip* fubjede4 

Mefleoe to the |if accdoniana* i. 420. 
Demo, the prophetefs, iii. 135. 
Democles^ the A^^eoiaa archon* iii. 

170. 
Democrates* a iridorious wreffler 19 

the Olympic games > ii. 132. 
Democritus* the ftatuary* ii. 90. 
Demonafla* the fiifter of An^hlloeusi 

i. 297. 
' f* the daughter of Amphiar 

reus, iii. 14. 
DemophoD, i. 8 



a piaure of* iii. 174* 



Demofthenes, iUtue of, &c. i« 21. 

, i. 88. 

, eztradi from the firft oran 
tion of,againft Ariftegicoai iii. 275 « 
Peritus, iitZi?. 

Peirhio«> 
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ptfpoiiu, t (acred grofeirf; li. 34)« 
Dezatficlias, king of th«Ofetitafit, ii.|7* 
P'uath th€ Mtf^alopolitam^circuiiiYeiitt 

the Achaiaoii ii. 198. . 
Dheusy general of the Admun, tin 

madoeraof, ii.207. 
Diafoo»lhe rlver« Ti. 147. 
DUgurast the (bo of Dan»getui|i. 406* 
Diagoridtft the, /i. 
Diallui* a vi£bria the Olympic pan* 

crafium* H. lai. 
DiaiU) why reprefeattd u 1 himtrefi^ 

lii. 133* 
■ ■ tccuftomed to be prefent at th6 

ceiehratioiMf hermyfterieiy iii. jty* 
" , why cm\M Ariile and CaUiftCj 

iii. 250. 
>■ Amaryfiat i. 9|. 

•«.i— Cedreatis, a ftatue of, il. 284 . 
■ Coagiai die particulars of, i. 



306. 



287. 



- Derrhiadsv a ftatue of, i. 316. 

• Ephelia, a ftatue of, i. 140. V 
called Enrippa by Ulyfles, ii. 

. Iforia, i. 332. 

• Laphria, i. 427. 



— - called Ephefia by all cities, fi,-^ 
■ ■ ■ ■ LeucophryuOi a braxeft ftatue 

of» i. 74. 

-,aftatuii6f,i.307. 



■ ■ Patroa, ftatue of, i. i#l. 
—— - Pheraea, the ftatue o^ i. 20T. 

■ ' the Sairiour, a grove of, il. 249. 
I Taurica» a ftatue of, i. 65. 
Dicaearchia, a city near the Tyrrhene 

fca, i. 442. ii. 267. 
Dioon, a vidor in the Olympic gimet, 

ii. 92. 
Didai, the Olympic pugtltft» It. (5« 
Bidyms, the city. Hi. 131. 
Diitrephes, a brazen ftatue of, i. 63. 
l)indym^qe and Attii, the £ibIeof| ex- 

plained* iii. 331* 
Dioe, die town, ii. 265. 
Cinocfatet, ii. 376. 
JOinolechtt^ a vidlor in the Olympic * 

race« ii.' 8(. 
Dinomeneiythefonof Hierok il. 1x7. 

3Sfi- 
Diniillbenei, a tietot ia thf Olympic 

ftadium, il. iji, 
Diockt, it 424. 



Diogmit, !. Tii« 

Diomed, the ftatue of, i. 19?. 

«i-^ — fiffft inftiiutad Pythian 

in honour of Apollo, i. 230. 
*■ ■ ■» a ftatue of, iii. 129. 
** " ^ ..y what ia meant by Miaer?adiC 

perfing the darkneft from the eyea ef» 

iii. - 
Dienyiiadcf J the, i. 290* 
Diooyiias, the fountain, I. 444« 
Diooyficletf theftatuary, li. I32« 
Dioiyfiua, the ftatuary, ii. 79. 
BiooTfophancf, iii. 4. 
Diophanesy the f#n of Dtmnt, ii. 32$* 
IXophantus, the Atbenian nrchoQi ii* 

34*. 
IKores, the fon of Amaryacem, ii. y. 
Dioa, the dry, iii. 68. ' 

Diofcuri, the, remarkable ftory of, I. 

299. 
' ■ , brazen ftatuei of, i. 334. 
*■ ■ ■ > faid by the MefleniantM 

be bom in their city, i. 4x8. 
■ ' , a grove of, ii. 230. 

Dipoenut, the ftatuaryy i. 176. 198^ 

231. ii. 49. 140. 
Dirce, the wif^of Lycot, ill. 38. 
— — , the river, iii. 54. 
Difpcoteus, the fon of Oenomaus, ir« 

Divination by oracles, beantiftil expla- 
nation of, from JambHchus Do Myf« 
teriis, ill. 352. 

Dius, il. 8. 

Dedd, Dr. cxtra£l from his elegant 
tranilation of Calliuuchus* hymn to 
Apollo, iii. 328. 

Dodona, an account of the oracle o^ 

"i.334- 
Dontu, the ftatuary, ii. 140^ 
Donuflii, the city, ii«247> 
Doridas, i. 145. 
D>rienfes, Ae return of the. Into Pe^ 

loponnefus, ii.26t. 
Dorieoit the fon of AnarmdrMes, fis 

2j8. 

Dofieus, a Ti€br In the Olympic paiK 

cratium, ii. 104. 
Dorius, the city, mint of, i.43'4. 
^ryeleii, exiles fo calted> i. Ii8* 
Dbrydides, the ftMuary, ii. 4^. 
Oorytfusy i.2C3. 

Dotadas, the ton of Tfthmius, i. 34$<r 
Bracoy die Athenian lawgiver, iii. 8^4 
0rafMi9 facred t» ififcqixpiuty i. trfi 
Prifoaiir 
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ThtigBOh vfrf iaa«4 li iBiciilayltif^ 

m. 294^ 
Vnfpuy the weaning of a child htinf 

chftogibd istoone» iii. 327. . 
Prepanoe, the pramonUMY, it. i}j. 
Stouneusf a Ttoor in the Olympic cha« 

tiot*nce, ii. 106. 
tkomuh a place fo called in Sparta, i. 

Xhopioo^ the iaa <A t^eon, iii. 13^ 

Drymea* the city* iti. i«S. aoi. 

Dryopesy the» L 359. 

Surateusv the hone» the head efy a 
pidure of» tir. 176. 

Paris* a vidoriou* pu^ilift in the Olym- 
pic games, it. isi. 

Darius, a braaen horfe/ocalledi I. 65. 
■, the horfe* iii. I17« 

Pyme, an Achaian city* il. i8t. an. 

Pynuty the ibnof .^SgUniui, ii. 213. 
, I^aulet^ the brother of Celetis* 1. 1 74. 

Oyfcinetut* the Athcsiiaa archoo> u, 
416* 

E. 

SAttTH, an opening of. Into which 
the water ran after die deluge of 
' Dottcalioo, i. 4^ 
««-», why called a mighty goddefs* 

«k«— , the furomit of the, according t» 

Honer and Plato» ethereal* /3 . 
Xarth^uakes, previoui fignaUof, given 

by divinity^ and what thefe fignala 

are, ii^ijS. 
£hony, account of» from a Cyprian bo* 

tanift* i. 124. 
tchcciria, ii. ?.§. 
Xchecratidest iii. I4$« 
Ecbedamia, the city, iii. loS. 
Echembrotus, the piper, iii. I20. 
Schemua, the fon of Aeropus* i. 119. 

it. 261. 
Bchephnm, the fim of Hercules, ii. 306. 
£chepolit, the fon of Alcathous, i. 124* 
Xicheftratusy the fi>a of Agia* i. 252. 
Xchetlantt, the hero, i. 9^. 
Ecbocax, a pi£biieo4 iii* 173* 
Ecbiis, a porch ib called among the 

Hermionenfes, i. 241. 
Bcdelns, the difctpleof Arceiilaus, and 

preceptor of Philopoemen, ii. 370* 
Echinades, the illaada» iL goS, 
Sduon^uki0* 



Eaeac, tht, the fiit inhaftitafttt of 

Thebsa* Iii. 10. 
Edifice in Athens, an acooani of fl^ 

pictures it contains, i. 6r. 
Bgypcitns, why all the ftatiies of <6eif 
, djemonswaceraifedoaiaiUngYeflelv 

iii. 330. 
Eaoneas, a pi^i« of, lii. 179. 
filaphiis, d»6 river, u. 339. 
Staflus, a pi^re of, iii. 177* 
Elates, the city, iii, 262. 
Elatis, the kti otAruM, ii> t€t» 
Ekana, ihe# accvfed by the lacedil* 

nonians of various crimes^ t. 271. 
— » particuiafs of the aati« 



quity oi, ii. 2. 

-, partook if the IVqjaa 



uQwUlii^yjf waned otf 



war. It. 10. 



the Athenians, i{. is. 

»i oppoliid the Spartana, /5« 
-^vnited tbith the Macedo^ 

^ i&Rtd fliiiip, tf. 

• warred 00 the Macedo* 



nians, /i. 



nians, M. 

■ ■ I inftitoted gaaMaibrbo7% 
ii. 22. 

£l«atas, the ion of tycaooi IL 256, 
Eleftra, i. 1151.^ 

■ ' ■■» the town, 1. 434* 

" » api^hireof, iii. 173. 
EleAryon, the father of Akmene, i« 

20S. 
Elegies and funeral diijes accommo* 

dated to the melody of pipes, iii. lad. 
Elegy^ the word, ufed by Pavfanias aa 

fynonjrmoiis with epigfam, itt.132. 
Elephant^ prominences from the mouth. 

of, horns and not teeth, li. 3]. 
Elevs, the Ion of Eurycyda, reigitcd 

over the Epeans, ii. 3.' 
Eleus, king oif Elit, U. 7« 
Eleuiu, the hero, i. 113. 
— — , a BoMtian city, iii. ^1. 
Eleufinian myftaries, the^ Pau&iiai 

retrained by k dreani fiom div<ilg<& 

mg, i. 39. 

■ ■ ' ■■ ' ■ , difdofedby 
the latter Plalooifts, iii. t2$. 

Eleuther, the fbn of ApdlTo, lii. 44. 
« , a Pythian vidor, iii. x 19. 
EleutherioAi, arlver in f€fctssm» L tSd» 
Elis,aftame1iCcit«fio. 
SUffiM^tfat rifar, u l^ 

^, 
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tflundMi, z iri£br in die Olympic fta*- 

Emboioty a place f« called in Akitt u* 

^miluit the ftatOary, ti. 49. 
BaperamiM the Spartan, a ftnrmt oU 
by oommittiog adultery with the wife 
•fa Mefleniany caufet Ira tt be taken, 
i. 394. 
£n€eladiU9 the giantf ii. 365. 
£ndiui» the ftatvary* ii. 179. 364* 
Endymion, the adytum of» iU a* 
the ion of Aethliutf ii. 



3t5- 



-, the {able U, eipluned* iii. 



Baneaentno^ a fiMintain in Attica* i. 

cnnusy the poet. Hi. 176* 

Enope* tbecity>i. 336. 

Eaadttt, the ion of Ancaeus, ii. if 4. 

Eovalius in fetterii an ancient ftatue of, 

t. 397. 
toot the great, Terfes fo called, i. 139* 

179. 209. 341. iii. 189. 

■ verfe»fiom, iii. 85. 97. 

Elpcnor, a pidore of, iii. 185. 
Elyaof, the city, iii. 144. 
Epaminondaiy a remarkable vHion of, 

in a dream, i. 413. 
■ facrifica to Bacchuiand 

Ifmenian Apollo, i. 41 5- 

■ builds Meilene, i. 415* 

416. 

I ■ , parttculart of, ii. 179. 

■ reftored Greece to ibme 

degree of vigour, ii. 378. 

I ■■ i* , a ibtue of, iii. 17* 

-, the tFufaAionaof, iii* 

- ilain by an Athenian 



»8— 35. 



at Mantinea, iii. 34. 
Epebolttt, the prophet, u 364. 
Eperaftut, the prophet, a vi^or in the 

armed Olympic courfe, ii. 131. 
Speut-made a wooden ftatue of Vennv 

i. 188. 
m \ ■ ■ gnade the wooden horfe, accord* 

ing to Homer, 1.^19. 
■ , a pidure of, iii. 176. 
£|rficbeum, a place fo called in Sparta^ 

i. 204. 
Ephefut, ii. 169. 
Ephialtet, iii. iz, 
t^non, ihe Sparun, I at8i» 



Ephyfe, the daughter'of Oeetn, 1. tjf. 

Epicradiut, a viAoriona pugilift in the 

• Olympic garnet, ii. 114* 

Epicrates, i. 276. 

Epidauria, i. 207. 

Epidaurian kingi, an accoont oG i« 

209. 
Epidauriaos, a theatre of the, i. fti4. 
Epidaunit Periphctei, the fon of VuW* 

caa, i. Ij6. 

■ the fon of Pelepe, i. 109. 

■ a city of tfaeElcutherohconeiy 
i.31^. 

- called Limera, i . 3*5. 

Epidote. the name of a dMOd teneratet 

by the Spartans, i. 305. 
Epigoooi, the, warred on TlvKbct, iii. 

11. 
Epigram on the tomb of Phytalu^ i« 

108. 
Epimelidea, i. 436. 
Epimenides, i. ftSy. ii. S95. 
Epimetheus, a definition of, iii. 140, 
Epimides,OBeof the Curetes, ii. 19. 
Epione, a ibtue of, i. 214. 218. 
Epipyrgidia, a flatiie of Hecatefo called* 

with thrde bodies joined in one, i. 

222. 
Epiteles, the fon of ^iehynei, remark* 

able di«am df, i. ^i$. 
Epitherfes, a vi^ior in the Olympic an4 

Pythian games, ii. 128. 
Epochue, the ion of Lycuigus, ii. 260* 
Epooymus the Spartan, i. 281 , 
Ep|0pcus« war of, againft the Thcbaos^ 

i. 150. 
Eraiinus, the river, i. 24^. ii.30f. 

■ ■ ■ derives itt origin 

from the Scymphaluaof Arcadia, i. 

204. 
Brafus, the ibo of Triphylus^ ill* 

126. 
Erato, the nymph, ii. 344. 
Ere£Uieus, ibtue oCi 77. 
Erenea, the town, 14 i|i. 
Erefus, a pianre o^ Iii. 179. 
Srrtria, enOaved throu^ pivditioB^ 

ii. 192. 
Srgaui, gods foedhd, the ibtues of, 

ii.331. 
Siginwa, a king of the OrshMncniant, 

and cideft fon of Clymenus, iii. 37* 

8^. 
jBrgoAles» a vi£br io the CNyraplc do» 
ii.9^ 

Erich then iwr J 



su 
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iii. Mj. 
tridanusy tbt btnkt of, jmduoe die 

black popbrt ii. 40. 
trigoKi the daughter of ^U^hittf I* 

if 5. 
feriphyle, ii. (t. $ot. 
»■ > s the necklace erf, iii. t«o. 



-*» a pidarc df, iii. 184. 



Erochus* the city, iii. to&. 
£ni«lidei» tbe Athenian arcfaoo^ iiu 

S16. 
Irymanthosytberitery ii. 17. 147. 305, 

306. 
Ibychsa, Ibe daaghter of Gtrjvtf iii. 

144. 
trythne^ the city» ruiasof, iii. 4. 
£iythrei, (he, refer their origin to 

Erythmty the (on of Rbadamanthuif 

ii. 1-3. 
£rythnts> the Ton of Leucofi« U. 149. 
|ryx,i. 294 44'J- 
£teocle«, iii. 13. 
■■»■ ' -the 6rft that facriflced to the 

Graces* iii. %o, 
Eteonicus^ ti. q^. iii. 75; 
Etii, the city i.- 723. 
Eaaechme, the daughter of Hyllus, i. 

Euaephnus, the Spartan, i. 348. 

Evagorat, i. f r^. 

■' Zandcut, ii. 77. 

Eualcis, a viAoriout piigitift in thtf 

Olympic games, ii. 13 r. , 
Eoamerion, facrificed 10 ai t» a godj i« 

'167. 
Evander, dte fon of Mtrcoryy ii. 357* 
Branoridat, the wreftler, it. 107. 
EaantheSy the pngilift, it. 964 
Eaaorhes, the fon of Oeoopiooi ii. 

1*^6. 
Ettbias, the ftattiary> iii. 95. 
EuLoea, i. i8o. 
Eubotus, a vidbor in tho Otyttpk nKp 

ii. 107. 
Subulus» the fon o^CaranBor, i. *13« 
Eaciinpidas, it. 3 16. 
Euchenor, i. 127. 
E(ichir» the ftatuary, ii. tftt. 
EuchiruSi the ftatuary, ii. 9 j. 
Eiidet, a vidor in the Olympic eonteft 

of booitng with ihen, ii. lOo. I04. 
Encltdes, dlie ftatuafy, ii. 243. 
iadaf » the |TOfhet| iii* 1316 • * 



Ettergitadi$> a floUe MttBtt&a, i. jff« 
- ^ ' — migrates to the mwinraiit 

LyoeM, i. 403. 
Euefperit«> the, a people of Lyhi% 2* 

4ri. 
Eufppe, th« d««ghcer df teucao» 2ti« 

80. 
Etiipptts, i. t*o. 
Eumachus, his aeconnt of two latgtf 

ikeletom, iii. 271. 
Eunklet, i. J4«. 
Eumeluty the author of a hifEoty^of Co^ 

rioth> i. 134. 

'^ veifes of, i. 43*. 
■* • ■ the archltcift, ii. 57. 
the firft king df Fatne, ih 

216. 
Eumolpia, a Grecian piece, ofpoetieal 

compofition, tit. 114. 
fiumolpus, ftatue 6f, 1. 77. 
£unomtis, the fon of l^rytanis, i. x6f • 
Euphaes, the fon of AntMchat, i. 35 r^ 
* ", his fpeech to the l^eiciiiany; 



,hit Ipeech to die Me^buaa 

army, i. 358. 
— ^and Theopotfipot fight wirft 

each other, i. 3€i. 
Eupheme, the nnrfe of the Moiet, iii* 

64. 
Euphemus, ii. ^t. 
■ • ■ '■', the car of, if. 6t. 
Eephorbus, the foft of Alehimadiog, ii« 

192*- 
Eopiiorion Chiletdeafis, i.' 199. iii. 

178. 
Eupolemus, the archtteQ, I* itr. 

t a riAor in the Olya^ 

ftadium, H. 91. 
Eupolus, the Theflalian, ii. 6id 
Euripides, ft pulehre of, i. 5. 
— — ftatue of, i. 57. 
Euripus, i. III. 
Europas« the arehitcd, i. trii, 
Europe^ the ddoghter of PhoeiDK^ IL 

174. 
EurotAS, the fan of Mylea, i. ^4^^ 
-a*— «., the rtter, t. Ji7« it. 360. 
Euryalust ii. 149. 
— , a ftatue of, i. 19 x. ifi. ttff, 

■ , a piAure-of, iic. 174. 
Eurybatesy a vidor in wreftliogln thd 

Olympic games, ii. %%• 
■ 1 , a pidurc of> iii. 173. 

4 Eui7tle% 



i a b z it. 



J8^ 



tUfydtr ihade a tnth for the Cotin. 

thians, i. 142. 
Eurycli<l«tt the orator, i. t6i« 
£urycrates, thefon of Polydorusy i* i$6. 
£urycyde, ii. a. 

EurydamuS, a ftatue of, iU. 1^14. 
l^urydice, the daughtet of Laccd»mon> 

1.290. 
-*——**, the wife of Phtiip, ii. 50. 
^urygane), the daughter of Hypcrphas, 

iii. 13. 
Euryleon> i. 361. 
Euryleonlda, a (bitue of, t. 304.; 
£ury]och<JS, a pidure of, iii. iSj. 
Eurymachus, a plAure of, iii. iSo. 
. feurynomut, the dzmon, a pi^re ef> 

iii. 182. 
Eurypon, the Ton of Sooi, through his 

renown, caufed the Proclidc to be 

called EUrypontidss i. 267. 
Surypyltfs, the fon of Euaemon, par- 

tkolars of ii. 2a {. 
— — , the fon of Telephus, i. 

33«. iii. u- 
EuryiUienesi the iba of Ariftodemuty i * 

257. 
Euryilhcus, i. 443. 
EurytioB^ the centaur, ii. 2t6. 
feurytium, a defolate place in Mefleoe, 

i. 341. 
Earytua, the Ion of Melaneu8« i. 346. 
]£uftathius on Hozner^ A citation from, 

"«• 3il- 

<Euttlidas, Tidor oVer boys in the 
Olympic quio^uertium, it. ftj . 

Eutelidat, ihe l^tuary, it. 1 1 ^ 

Euthymeuesi a Tidor in vereftlii^g in 
the Olympic games, ii. 108. 

£u thymus, the Olympic tidor in box- 
ing, ii. lot. 

£utychides, theftatuary, ii. $S. 9r. 

JIaeceltidet, m vtdor in the Pythian 
conteft with the two- yoked cari iii* 

X20. 



^ A fiLB S of the aocientsi a fpecifflen 
of ths manner in m'hich they are to 
be underftood, iii. 221, 122. 

Irear, a ftatue of, i. 143. 

Fi(hes, marine, found in the greateft 
abundance in tht rivtr Achelom, u 



Flaininius, the Ronian general, con- 

ne6b the Achaiana and Romans in 

a warlike league* ii. 186. 

I ■ earoeitly endeavours to take 

Hannibal alive, ii. ?8i. 
Flax, fine, within £lea, ii. T2« « 
Fortifications, the, a place fo called in 

Sparta, i. 286. ^ 

Fbrtune, inftances of, the mutationi 

(he csufes in cities, ii. 332. - 

, beautiful account of^ froni 

Simplictus, iii. 311. 
Forum, Spartan, theconuntsef the^ ^ 

i. 283. 
Fountam, built by Theagenes, i. ix$. 
Fountains of Megaris, i. 122. 



GAfiALtS, a people fo called^ i. 137. 

Gades, i. 105. iii. 11O4 

Galaiae, the, 1. 418. 

Callus, the Roman fenator, feparatec 
many cities from the Achaic coun- 
cil, it. 195. 

Canymedes, of what the image, iii« 

322. 

Garapammon^ the Olympic pugillfti 

ii. 65. 
G a rates, the rirer, ii, 382. 
Gate, facred, i. 165. 
Gate, Teneatlc, i. 148. 
Gatheatas, the river, ii. 334. 
Gauls, the, an account of their imiptioil 

into Greece^ i. lO— 12. iii. 153 

—170. 
' ' ', remarkable from rery eariy 

periods for a^ing in defiance of lavr 

and religion, iii. 357. 
Gclanor, the fon of Sthenela, i. 187. 
Genctyllides, the, ftatues of, 1.4. 

' ■■ , jirobably the two 

Venufes, the Aipermundane an^ 

mundane, iii. 220. 
Geranthre, the town, i. 254. 
Gereatis, a city in Sfcily, ii. 70* 
Gerenia, i. 319. 33 «. 
Geres conduced the Boiotiaii colonyi 

ii. 172. 
Geronthrc, i. jiq. 31IT. 
Geryon, i. 105. 443. 
Gitiadast the ftatuaryi compofed Dori« 

foAgs, and a hymn (0 Minerva, i^ 

302. ady, 

€ « Giauciw> 



i^6 
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Gliucasi ii: 8i, 

Clauce, the founuitiof, L 142. 

, the Nymph, ii. ^65. 

Glaucias, the ftaiuary, ii. iii. 1x6. 

-, , t tiftor in the Olympic 

games, iii. 1x9. 
Olaucon, a vjftor in the Olympic per- 

fcdl chariot-race, ii. 132. 
GUucus, the foD of iEpvtus, u 345. 

M -, the ftatuary, ii. 79. 

-* ., the river, ii. a 16. 

, the Spsrtani ii. 268. 

, the fon of Sifyphus» ii. 146. 

, apidureof, iii. 180. 

., a daemon of the fea, iii. 41* 
■ , a victorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii/ iir. 

-, the Cliian, firft difcovcred the 

artof folderingiron, iii 143. 
CUffas, the ruins of, iii. 41. 
Glyppia, the town, i. ^21. 
Cnatho, the pucUift, ii. 106. . 
Gnothis, the Thetfalian, ii. 72. 
Goddefles, the great, Ceres and Pro- 

ferpine, ii. 727. 
Gods, the, called by the ancients a 
golden chain, on account of their 
connexion with each other, and in- 
corruptible nature, iii. 2^9. 
m M ., proved from indifputable autho- 
rity to have been fccn in all my fte- 
ries, iii. 317. 
. . , Prodromean, the meaning -of, ^ 

iii. 278. 
_ , an account of thofe that were 
called by the Greeks, the twelve, 
iii. 276. 
Golden age, the meaning of the, iii. 

GonafTa, the daughter of Sicyon, iu 

54. 
Con'ippus, i. 4X4« 
Gorgafus, i. 424. 

Gorgiai, the Leontiae, a ftatue of, ii. 
134. iii. 151. 

, Plato^s account 
of, iii. ^2^' 
Gorgophone, the daughter of Perfeus^ 

i. 250. 342. 
Gorgus, the fon of Ar^ftomenes, i. 393* 
«, a vit^or in the Olympic quin- 
querCium, ii. 126. 129. 
Gortyna, ii. 17. 

Gortynius, an appellation of ^'Sfcula* 
plus, i. x69. 



Gortynius, the riwer, ii. 17. 3*0. " 
Gortys, the village, ii. 320. 

, the fo« of Siymphalu*, ii. 260. 

Graces> the, a grove. facred to, i. ij*. 
, according to Hefiod, Ae 

daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 

iii. 82. 
— — — , names of, li. 

., thfe daughters of Aiglc and 



the Sun according to Aatimacbus, iS, 

Grais, the fon of Echelatuf, i. 251. 

Graniarius, brazen ftatue of, i. 168. 

Grecian cities that oppofed Xerxes at 
Thcrmopylse, an enumeratioa of the, 
iii. 1^4. '. ^ 

Greece, misfortunes of, and war agamu 
the Macedonians, i. 70—72. 

m , a (tatue of, ii. 130. 

, the extreme imbecility of, ia 
the one hundred^nd fixtieth Olym- 
piad, ii. 211. 

Gtteks, the, (hipwreck of, at Caphs^ 
reus, i. 200. ' 

« , fuch as were formerly 

reckoned wife, concealed their wif- 
dom in senigmas, ii. 269. 

, employ iskore ancient in« 



{lead of more recent names in poetical 

compofitions, ii. 213. 
Griffins, i. 69. 
Cryllus, the fon of Xenophont ii. 275^ 

iii, 34. . 

Gygcs, the fon of Dafcylus, i. 398. 
Cvmnafium, called Ptolemaeum. coo* 

tents of the, i. 4S- 

in £Us« ii. X5J. 

Gytheum, i. 319. 

H. 

UJEMOiilJE, a place io ArcadM, 

ii.359- 
Haliartus, the fon of Therfanderi ui^tm, 

• the city, iii. 74- » 

HalicarnaflTus, i. 225. 
Halice, i. 242. 
jkfilirrhothius, I. 58. 
Halitca, the fountain^ Ii. t8o« 
HaliuiTa, the ijland, i. 23 7. 
Halmus, the fon of Sifyphu.«9 liL 8u 
Halus, a piace in Arcadia, ii. 340. 
Hama, the fougtain, ii, 330, 
Hannibal, it. 280. 
Hares, white, ii. 193. 

Haniaftaa^ 
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feairmoftij* tiie prcfedb, lU. i6., 
. llarpalui» i. 233. U. 217. 
Harpinnaies, the river» ii. 148* 
Harpinae, the ruins of, i$, 
Harplca, i. 316. 
Hearth of the gods, called Prodromean, 

i. I2£. 

Hecaergil, i. 127. 

Hecaerge, ii. 19. 

Hecataeusy the Milefian» i. 332. 34r.. 

ii. 260. 
Hecate, whj called Bno^ian, iii. 306. 
Hecatus, the prophet of the Lacedx- 

monians, i. 382. 

* i A ftratagem ofy 

>• 399- / 

He^pr, apI6%ureof, iii. 190., 
Hegelaus> the fon of Tjrrhbnul, i. 

Hegemone, bne of the Gra<xs accord- 
ing to the Athenians, iii 61. 

Hegefarchus, a vi^orioiii pugilift in tho 
Olympic games, ii. 119. 

Hegclinous the poet, verfes of, iii; 6j, 

llcgiat, the Troezeniad poet^ i. 4. 

Helen, a bath of, i. 139. 

* , a pi^ure of, iii. 175. 

— -, the rape of, (hewn to be fabu- 
lous according to Stelichorus aod 
Plato, iii. 301. 

Ilclene, the defert iAand, U. 2?^. 

Heleaus, a picture of, iii. 174. 

Helixa, a placfc of judgment among 
the .\thenian8, i. 83. 

Helice, au Achaian city, ii. 18 1. 237. 

■ (haken from its foundation by 

an carthcjuake, ii. 239. 

kielicon, mounr, the contents •f, iii. 70. 

Heliflbn, the f^n of Lycaon, ii. t^$, 
-» the city, ii. 257. 
1 -, the river, ii. 17. 324. 

kclius, the youngeltroQ of Ptrftui, !. 

Hellankus, i. 14?. ^i^o. 

■■ ■' ^ the Olympic vidlor, ii. 106. 

Ilellanodica i, or the judges of the Olym- 
pic games, ii.25. 

l^ellanodicoB, a place fo called in Elis, 
ii. 156. 

Ilella.'* ooce a part of t'heflaly, 1.316. 

Hellebore, two forts of, in Anticyfa, 
iii. aio. 

Hcllenium, a slace an SnrU fo caUcd» 
k %%6, 



Helos, a maritime Achaian town^ i^ 

255. 

", the ruins of, i. 321. 

iteniochc, the daughter of CreoD, iii. 

22. 
Hera,- the promontory, ii. 178* 
Hrraclea, the village, ii. 152. 
Heracloos, the torrent, ill. 21 1. 
Heraclidse, tHe, contend for Argos and 

l.acedxmon, i. 1^5. 

, the return of, i. 343. 

Herac tides, ii. 64. 

■-, govemdr of the Delphii iii; 

106. 
Heraea, the city, Ii. 313. 
rieixeus, the fon of Lycaon, l^i 
Hercules, i. 229. 
< '-, particulars of the facrifice ia 

him, !• 162. 

" -, the children of, their return* 

i. 171. 

, a ftatue and trophy of, i. 279* 

; — • , an armed fVatue of, I. 295. 

■ ' ■ ■^, the caiife of his warring ott 

Hippocoon and his Tons, H. 

■ " M unjuftly treated by Augeas^ 



II. 4. 
■ warred upon Augeas, !i, 

• flew tlie fons of A6l»r, li. 

- took and plundered Elis, ii. 6» 

, one of the Curctes, ii. 19, 

■-, a large braxen ftatue of, ia 
Olympia, ii. 78. 

I a gymnafium And ftadium of^ 



iii. 26. 

■■, one of (hofe that are called 
the Idsei DaAyli, iii. 4I. 
Kiaocoiouftes, a ftatue o^ ill. 
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ftrangling the dragons, th# 

meaning of, iii. 238. 
— — , the hero, defcended from « 

god of that name. iii. 792. 
■ ' ■ ■, the fon of Alexander, Iii. 174 

■■, a fountain To called, i. 23 1. 
Hcrcyna, the river, iii. 91,92* 
HermiCt i. 279. 
Hermxum, ii. 335. 
Hermes Agetor, a ftatue of, ii. ^19, 
Hermeiian^ii, a vifiori^us wreftlcf lA 

the Olympic gimes, ii. 133. 
'■ ■ , a writer of elegies, ii. 

214. 216. 281. iii. 82. 
Hermias, txtriiSi from tbc MS. Com'* 
Cq X mtncary 
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mentary of, on the Phaedrus^ iii. 

310. 3^. 
H<rmion, the fon of Europi, i. 236. 
Hermione, the daushierof Mcnelaus, i. 

185.- 
^ , ,a 

ihtueof, iii. 144. 
Hermione, the city, 1.13^. 
Hcrmionenfet, their mode offacrificey 

i. 240. 
Hermogenes, the ftatuary, i. 140. 
Hermolychus* i. 66. 
Hermon, the llatuary, i 288. 
— — -, the architf(S, ii. 139. 
Herodesy the archited, i. 5 ;. iii. t^t. 
■■ ■ ■ -, ihe Athenian, i. 137. ii. 

146. a?4. 
Herodotus, i. 9^. 125. 17^. 193. 223. 

-5^- 33 ^ 44^- '■••• '94- -°°- *°*' 
— ' — the Clazomenian, a ftatue 

oiy ii. 132. 
Heroes, the armour of, according to 

Homer, brazen, i. 25 •. 
Heroes, among men, the charader* 

iftics of, iii. 229. 

> why called demigods, iii. 231. 
Hcrophile, the Sibyl, iii. 13;. 

, Oi ade of, /3. 

— — — , remarkahlc account of, 

from the MS . Commentary of Hcr- 

mias on the Phacdnis, iii. 357. 
Hefiod,i 518. 82. 125. I U. ibf. 211. 

ii. 294. iii. 5Q. Fs. 119. 
— , a brazen ttatuc ot, iii. 60. 

. , a ftatue of, iii. 66. 

> , a catalogue of the works of, 

iii. 71. 

, the meaning of an alTertion of, 

in his CaUlogue of Women, iii. 

279. 
.Hefperian regions, the fccrct meaning 

of the, iii. 295. 
Hefperides, the meaning of the golden 

apples of the, i6. 
Heiiiaea, the Euboean city, ii. iS6. 
Hetoemocles, a ftatue of, i. 290. 
Hicetas, the fon of Ariftocrates, ii. 

264. 
Hiera, the city, iii. 131. 
Hicro, a vidlor in the Olympic games, 

ii. 117. 356. 
Hierocxfarea, a Lydian city, ii. 82. 
Hicronymus, ii. 316. 
■ ' ■■ Aii4riuS| a vi<ftorio&s 



wreftler in the Olympic ^n#s, il 

126. 
Hi!ota^, the, \. 315. 368. 
Himeraeus, the poet, iii. 178. 
Hippagoras, ii. 68. 
Hipparchus, i. 63. 
Hippafus flies to Samos, i. 171. 
Hippia, thegoddefj, ii. 765. 
Hippias, the fon of Pififtratus, i. 6j. 

•" , the fophift, ii. 76. iii. 323. 

— — , the ftatuary, ii. 121. 
Hippo, the daughter of Scedafui^ iii« 

20. 
Hippocoon, i. t8^. 250. 
Hippocrates, the fon of Anphion, iii. 

14. 

' ,the phyircian, ill. 107. 

, the brother of Epicydes, 

ii. 118. 
Hlppocrene, the fountain, i. 129. 
Hipp:dacmium, a building in Altis, 

ii. 66. 
Hippodairia, iH 50. 742. 
Hippodrome, the, in Olympia, partica- 

larsof, ii. 14;. 
— , the name of the forum im- 

Elis, ii. 156. 

the, of Apollo^ iii. 112. 

Hippola, the city, i. 333. 
Hippolytus, i. 213. 

■ •, a grove of, i. xt^ 

————-, accoriing to the Tpoeit* 

nians, forms that conileltation which 

is called the charioteer, i. 230. 
Hippomachus, a vi6^orioutf pugilift ta 

the Olympic games, ii. 118. 
Hippomedon, foundations of die faoufe 

of, i. 244. 
Hippomenes, i. 376. 
HippoD, the Eleau pugilift, ii. 90. 
Ilippofthenc's, a vidor in wreftltAgtd 

the Olympic games, ii. az. 
Hippotes, the fonof Phylas, i. %$^ 
Hippochoon, i. 1 14. 
Hippothoui, the fon of Cercyon, U. 

262. 
Hippotion, ii. 76. 
Hiraeus, the city, i. T78. 
Holmones, the city, iii. ^. 
Homer, i. 5. 46. (4. 82. 92. ttXp 

112. 151. 169. 172. 199. ST9. 

225. 242. 257. 269. 318. 330. 

332. 356. 34> 4^9- 423» 4^4- 

426. 423. 4i4. 443, 444- «• 7- 

21. 
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at. iS. 4c- 5?. 72. 99. 180. 137, 
144. 2^3. 257. 269. 29a. 299. 
300. 306.309.312. 331. 342. 347. 

35 '» 35*- 367, 368. 37 <. 375. 

iii. 21. ^8. 43. 49. 58. 06—98. 

108. 117— 119. 131. 139. 149. 

»73- «75- '77» 178. 182. 187. 197. 

.209. 111. 
yiomcT never faw an elephant, ». ^3. 
— — -, extra/l from ni« hymu to 

Ccrc«, i. 174. 
*— — , what he alludes to hy a people 

unacquainted with the Tea. iii. 225. 
— — -, meaning of ihc lnfw*rnal rivers 

mentioned by him, iii. 2^2. 
— < , the meaning of a remarkable 

paiTage of, iii. 361. 

> author of the poem called the 

Small Iliad« iii. 309. 
' > the blind nefs of, (hewn to be 

fabulous, and the meaning of it ex- 

plained, iii. 301. 

, that ihe Iliad and Odyflcy of, 

are to be coaHdered as divine fables, 

iii. 300. 
" ■ , two lines of, in the Iliad, not 

underftood by any of his tranOators 

and modern commentator.^ iii. ^98. 

— ■ ■, a word of, in the fitili Iliad, 
how underftood by the £ leans, iii. 
330. 

■) a Tcrfecf, i. 170. 179. 204. 
312. 36'. ii. 165. 243. iii. 39. .:00. 
326. ;22- 
— — ,verfesof,t. 142. 153. 196. 212. 

a53-3'5-3'-o- 359 »»• ^ 'J- 7-- »^"»- 
1^9.162.2^3 217.247.258.295. 
31X. 32^ iii. II, 12. 44. 65. 82. 
84. 90. 100. no. 172. t8c, 186. 
249.190.297,2.8. ;oo, 315.317. 

319 3»*> 3-3. 34«- 3J4- ^';».5'5»- 

— ' - ■ , from his hymn to 
Ceres, i. 42^. 

Horfe, a brazen one in Olyrapia, en- 
dued with the power of railing in 
living horfes the hippomanes, ii. 81. 

Houfe, among the rhli^ilans, called 
prophetic, i. 173 

Human life, the diifcrent aj^es of, on 
the earth, corrcfpond to tiie order of 
'the univrrfc, iii 292. 

Humble men, according to Ariilolle, 
llattereis, iii. ;6o. 

Hyacinthia, i. 278. ( 

Hyamia, i. 377. 



HyampoUs, the city* iii. 108. 206. 
Hyantes the, iii. lo, 
Hyanthidas, i. 145. , 

Hybtilides, the Athenian archon, ii« 

no. 
Hydra's htidt. (he fccrct meaning of 

the, iii. 303. 
Hydrea, th- liland, i. 237. 
Hyettus, the dry iii. 53. ?4. 
Hygia, or Health, wh/ ciUed the 

daughter and wife of i£rcu!apius« 

iii. 237. 
Hylx, a place belonging to the Mag. 

netae, iii. 193. 
Hyllus, the fon of the Earth, i. 105.' 
— , a vidorious w.eltlcr in the 

Olynpic gnmes. ii. 123. 
the fon of Hercules, flain by 

Echemus, ii. 261. 
Hyiycus, the river, i. 231. 
Hypanis, the river, i 4 '2. 
Hypapa, a Lydian city, ii. 82. 
Hyp.itodorus, the Itacuary, il. 314. iii. 

129. 
Hypenas Pifseus, v/i^or in the twofold 

courfe in the Olympic garnet, ii. 22.. 
Hyper;/. us, i. 3 1. 
Hyperborems, a people beyond the 

Thracian*:. mentioned by Caltima- 

chus in his hymn to Delos, iii. 254. 
Hyperej, the city, i. 225. 
Hyperenor, the Spartan, iii. 10. 
H)perctef, a king of the Troezenians^ 

i. 225. 
Hyperiou, i. 12'). 
Hypcrippc, ii. 2. 
Hypcrmneflra, the daughter of Dansus, 

1. 1^8. 

— — , aftatueof, iii. 129. 

Hypcrochus, aCumaean, iii. 135. 
Hypertelcatou, a place fo called in Spar- 
ta, i.323. 
Hypfos, a place fo called in Sparta, 

i. :?29. 
Hypfus, the city, ii. 257. 
Hyrieus, iii. 87. 
Hyrmina, the daughter of Epcus, ii. l, 

, a city in Elea, ii. 4. 

Hyrncthium, i. 216. 

Hymeiho, /6, 

Hyrneihus, i. 209. 

Hyf^ina, the plants, Wu 208. 

Hyfia, the city, ruins of, ii^. 4. 

Hyfmon, a vidlor in the Olympic ^uia„ 

quertium, ii. 91. 

C c 3 - Jicchus*, 
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I/VCCHUSy a ftatue of, holding a torch, 

i. 6. 
laltiicnus, tht foa of Man, iii, 88 . 
JamblichusDe MyfteriiSf beautiful ex- 

traj& trom, iii. ;<2. 3 x. 
lambrafui, the river, li. 175. 
I^midse, the prophets, it. 88. 
lanifcus, i. 15^. 
lafeu^ a pidure of, iii. 187. 
lalis- the Nymph, ii. ^iz. 
laiius, one of the Curetes, ii, 19. 367. 

JafoOy i. 143. it. 51. 
afus, i. 178. 
Ibycus, i. 152. 
Iparius. the father of Penelope, i. 284. 

Icarus Hypereficnfis, i. 370. 

Jcaiius, a vidiorious wreltler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 133. 

Iccus, a vidor in the Olympic qyin- 
qu-rtum, ii. II3. 

Ifhth.ophigi, i. .8. 

Ictifia^ the aichite^it, ii 3;). 

Ida the Nyniph« ii. 365. 

, the mother of the 
Sibyl Herophil^, iii, 135. 

Idaeus, a vidor in the Olympic Va- 
dium, ii. II?. 

Idas, the pldeft fon of Aphareus, i. 341. 

——, one of the Curetes, ii 1^. 

XlomeneuS} ii. '7. 

IM the town, i. a 6. 

|.>ad, the imali, the author of th^, i. 

n 111. 176. 

yrianSf^i^fatagemof the, towards the 
4othonaeai:s. i. 440. 
Imeros, the meaning of the wor(| ap» 

cording to Plato, iii. 280. 
Immafadus, i. 11 1. 
Inachus, an Argiye river, !. 184. ii. 

26''. 
Incanution, curious account ef from 
' , a yery rafc Greek. MS. of Pfellifs, 

iii. U4. 
fndus andth^ Nile breed crocodiles, i. 

Ino, oracle of, 1. 334 

; — f the fymbolical fignification of^ iii. 

I. .opus, the river, i. 148. 

I ycu;, a Sicilian city, ii. 176. 



lolius, the Ton of the brother of Ncr« 
cules, it. 167. 

, the fon of Iphicles, ii. 288. 
' ■ ■ ij the Gymnaiium of, Iii. 50. 
' Ion, the fon of Eredthcus, ii. 164. 
— , the fon of Gargetti|s, ii. 151. 
— — , the tragic poet, ii. 176. 
lones, the affairs of, ruined througji 

proditton, ii. 191. 
lonians and Achaians, the ivar betwecny 
^ ii. 165. 
■»■' < , the, advent of into Attica* ii« 

166. 
— — , expelled by the Achaians, 

ii. 216. 
lophon, the Qnofltan, i. for. 
loppa,. a city of the Hebrews, i. 441. 
ordan, the river, ii. 18. 
Iphiclus, the father of Protefilaus, i« 

443 ■ 
Iphicrates, the fon of ^tn^otfa^us, iii. 
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Iphid 



IphidamaSj the fon of Antenor, i. 447, 

ii. 56. 
Iphimedea, a pi£ture of, iii. i8a. 
Iphir.oe, i. 116. 
I phis, the fon of AleAor, 1. 184. 
Iphitus eftabli(he4 the games in Olym- 

pia, ii. 10. 
Iphodamion, a building fo called iq 

Altis, ii. I4t. 
Ira taken by the Lacedaem^ans, [, 

, m- 

Ifagorasi i. 259 

Ifchys, the fon of Elatus, i. 210. H. 

Ifis, an adytum facred to, Iii. 19'^. 
— , the Paneguris pf, pariiculan ff, 

'^• 
--^, the tears of, faid to caufe the Nile 

to irrigate the fields, iii. 197. 
— , the meaning of this aflertion, lit. 

761. 
Ifis, the fame w|th Minerva, iii. 286* 
Ifnten us, the Ton of Apollo, iii. i^/ 
Ifocratcs, liatue of. i. 49. 
Ifthmius': the Ion of Glaucus, i. 346.^ 
Jlthmus, Corinthian, topography of, i. 

16. 
ffthmus, the. in Troezeoia, i. 234.. 
IlUrjs, t)ie daughter of Tireiias, iii. 24. 
Ithscmencs, a pidturc of, iii. 173. 
I tonus, ii. 2. 
»— , the fon of Amphidyoa^ iii. i. 

7S- ' ^ ,. 
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Ityc, i.6S. 

Juno, the nurfcsof, i.iSf. 
1uno> Oegophagus, i. 207* 
]uno» thctem|>le of, among the £l«ant» 
the particulars of, ii. 46 — 60, 

.0 , a groveof, ii. 1.-5. 

, a fable of» iii. 6. 

. y called Numpheuomene by the 

Plataeenfes, ih. 
«— y called Teleia by the Plataeenfes, 
/i. 

, why reprefcnted holding Ijn one 
of hsr hands a pomegranate, iii. 29'). 
Jupiter, remarluble Itatue of, i. 118. 

■, a wooden Itatue of, with three 
. eyes, i. 103. 

mm .1 , an ancient brazen ftatue of, 
ib. 

■ ■ » , many ftatuet of, ii. 71— 

^3- ... 

« Apefantiut, 1. 177. 

— — « .Apomyius, U* 39. 

. Eleutherius, fta.ue of, i- .8- 

■ Euanemus, the meaning of, 
iii. 305. 

■ Hymcthian, ftatiie of, i. 94. 

« Ithomatas, allatue of, i. 335. 

■ Laphyllius, a grove of, iii. 79. 
4 Lycaeaa, remarkable aecount 

oi a grove of, ii 346. 
^ . the Machinator, the ftatue of, 

X. 197. 
p Meilichius, &ewn to be the 

fame with the dxmon in the Orphic 

hymns, iii. 172. 

— \ , the ftatue of, i. 



why reprefented with three 
. iii. Z9S . 
Neptune, and Pluto, an ac* 
count of, from Prxlus. iii. 284. 
Jupiters, the three, mentioned hy Pau- 
f<uii?.s, an explanation of, ibn 

K. 

KING, the, among the Lacedaemo* 

nians how judged, i. 262. 
Knowledge, the whdlc of, comprehend* 
^ cd in felf-knowledge, iii. 358. 



189. 
34T. 



Moiragetes^ a ftaiue of, ii. 

Orkios, a ftatue of, ii. 73. 
■ Panellejiian, i. aio. 
t T P:!rnethi..n, i. 94. 
r Phyxius, iii. 29*. 
why called o»« atid ^«»»«> iii. 

221. • 

■ why reprefented with a fcej)- 

trc, iii 2»o. 

... , why called PoHeus, iii. 239. 
■ terreftrtal, ftatue of, i. T41. 

— Moft high, ftatue of, ib. 
.. evinc'd his approbation of the 

art of Phidias, ii. ^^. 
I ■ * t ', why fo many nations have 

afterted that he was bom and edu- 

fi^ed 9jnop|thciii> iii. 313. 



L. 

LAB AX, thepugilift, ii. 90. 
Labdacus, the fon of Polydore, iii^ i r« 
X»abotas, the fon of * l^cheftratus, i. 

2-3- 
Lacedaemon gave names to the Laconi* 

region and iohabitaocs, i. 249. 
, ihc anceftor of Patreus, 

ii. 217. 
Laceikemonian kings, an account of the 

moft anricnt, i. 250, 251, ' 

Laceda;mo:a«.n8, the, colled an army 

againft rhe 'I'h^bans* i. 262. 

■■ — * ' , march to battle* 

with the melody of pipes, the lyre 

and the harp, i. 3^3. 

■ ' -— », the manner in 

which they commenced hoft iii ties 

aeainft the MelTenians. i. 34? — 350. 
put to Eight by 



the Melfeniar.s. i. 361. 

— , lead an army 

againft Itiiome, i. 366. 

" ■ ■ , particulars of the 

battle between them and the Mef- 
feni^ns, i. ^66, 367. 



the conduct of^ 
towards the Mefteniant, i. 377. 

fubvert Itho^ne, 



ih. 



Achaiins, it. 201. 



, vanquilhed by the 
attack Megalo* 



polis, li. 519. 
Lachares, i. 7.-.. 
Lacida, the town, i. 108. 
Lacius, the hero, grove of, \h^ 
Lacrates, the archite^ ii. 139. 

P c 4 UcntiU 
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lAcrUu, the commtBder of tl>9 iSt»« 
liansy iii. 157. 

Ladas, chellatueof, i. 188. 

5 , the ftadium, ii. 282, 

^lr»de, the ilUnd, i. 104. 

'i^docus, ihe Ton of Echemut, ii. 359. 

Ladon, the river^ ii. 17. 151, 29s. 

Leas, the archite^, 1-297. - 
r— — > the fon of Cypfclus, ii. 26a> 
^ias, the fon of Oxyius, ii. q. 
Laidas, a victor in the Fythiap pan- 
cratium, iii. I2|. 
Laius; the fon of Labdacus, iii. 11. 
J^alichmion, a place fo called in the 

Elean Gymnafium, ii. 155. 
Lamedon, tranfa«Hions of, and of others 

that reigned in Sicyon, i. 15 1 • 
|<amia> i. 22.3. 
I^ampis, vidor in the Olympic quin- 

querttunn, ii^i>^' 
Lamps, cver-btirniug, a large account 

of, iii. 245—2 7 
Lampus, the fon of Prolans, ii. 5. 96. 
B , a ftatue of, ii. 131. 

Lamus, the river,. iii. 72." 
Lancea, the fountain, i. 3j$. 
Liodamas, iii 3. 
I^aodice. the daughter of Agapenor, 

ii. 61. 
Xaomedon, a piiSure of, iii. '7o. 
•J^aonomc, the jnother of Anr.phitryop, 

ii. 286. 
Laphais Phliafius, the ftatuary, i. 

162. ii- 2,6. 
Laphai. the Argi?e, a trcphy of, i. 

Laphrius, the brother of Caftalius, li. 

Laplthx- the, ii. 28. 
Lapithx m in Taygetus, i. 316. 
Larifl'a, the tower, i. 203. 
Lar.ffus. the rivei, ii. 163. 213. 
I^rymna, the daughter of Cyuus, iii. 

5*- ^ . ... 
^. -, the city. 111. $2. 

Las, a city of the Eleuiherol^ocei, i. 

31 -329: 
Lafius, ii. I '9* 
Lailratidas, a vi£)qr \n thf Olyovpic 

wretUii.g ii. 10, 
f^atona.. admirable account pf, from 

the M8S Scbol. of Prociui on the 

Crat>1u< iii 281. 
I^aughltr, which conceals fom^ noziou; 



iq8. 



i. te. 



defign, called by H6mer, 8v4oaiaaj 

iii. 149. 
Laurium, i. i. 
l^eaeaa, the harh>t, i. 63. 
Learchus of Rhegium, the ftatiury# i* 

Lebadca, the city, iii. i^i. 

Lebades, iii; 91. 

Lehena, a Cretan city» i. lir. 

Leches, i. 1^8. 

Ledon, a Phocic city, iii. 106. 

198. 
Leiius, iii._92. 
Ldeges, the, ii. 169. 
LpltX, i. 1 16. 338. 

, the fiift Laconian kin(r» 

Leochares, the ftaitury, i. 68. 
Lcocydcs, ii. 276, 277. 
Leogorus, the fon of Procles, ii. 175. 
Leon, the fon of Eurycratcs, i. 256. 
^- — , 4 vi^or ia the Olympic 'g49Mt 

ii. 91, 
Leonidaeum, the building, ii.41> 
l.conidas, i. 258. 
t 1. oppofes Xerxes at Tfaefmo« 

pylac. i. a^-'. 
■ is compelled to nbdicstc \k/^ 

kingdom, i. 267. 
^■ 1 . ■ ■ > a vi6or inthc Olympic race, 

ii. 120. 13P. 
Lcontifcus, a vi^or in the OlyBfic 

games, ii 89. 94. 
Lcontomenes, the ion of TifamcniMs 

li 8|. 
Leoflhenes and his children, a ptdtirt 

of, L J. 
t chofen general of the forces 

agair.ftthc MAcedpnians. i. 74. 
Lcotychidcs, king of the Spdrtans» 9U 

ways yi^orious, i. a69« 
Lepreate, the, i. 271. 

, . .,. , what they relate, ii. i^ 

l.epreos, a town of the Eleaqsr ii. iz^ 
1 eprcud . the fon of Peigeva J^, 
Lcrna, the founuip, i. 146, 
Len.zan mylleries, faid to h4ve becm 

inflimtc^ by Phiiamspon, i. 249. 
LcfciMj a building in Pclphos. iii. I7^« 
Lel'chcus Fyrrb»us> the poet, iii. 1749 

I7S- 79- 
Leila the village, i. 208. 
Leihe, the water of, iii. 9|* 
Letrini, a town in Elis, ii. ^52* 
Leucafia, the river, i. 433, 
Lcucippidesj ;he, 1*290. 

Leucipptis, 
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BilKinMSf <h< te*f Pcfierit, U 32S* 

■ ■ ■ » ■ - M > the foa of Ofenomtttt, ti» 

Iteucoo, iii. So. 

LeucoaUt the fovntiiny u. 3s6i. 

I>eudr4, i. 319, 3^5. 

Lcacyanias, the river» iL I47< 
' Libethrius, the fbunUiat iit 79. 

LiboD, tbe archiCed, ii. 26. 

Libya algae produe<* terr*ilrUI craeo- 
diles, i. 915. 

Libye* the daughter of Epaphusj i. 
130. 

Licetus, iii. 245. 

Uoiliisy his iAterprctotion of an en* 
de, L 956. 
. lila^T the cky, ua. loS. 

, ;One of (he Naiades, and the 
daughter of Cejdufi'iUy iii. 199. 

Lioiera, i. 3*9* 

l/imoDy the foci of Tegettes, ii.3)79. 

liinus* the pot«» ii. 294.. \ 

" • ■ 9 the fon of Uraoiay 

iii. 64. 

, called Oitolinos, iii. 6(. 

■■'I » a fong fo called by the Greeks* 
and which was denominated bv tho 
Egyptian*, Manerootu iii. 65. 

Lipanei, the« a colony oi Goidians, 
iii. ni. 

Locri Hypocnemidii, the, Ui. 101. 

Locrus, the ftatuary, i. lu 

LocuJls, i. 69. 

Lophis, the river, iii. 77. 

L us, the river, i. 435. 

Love venerated by the Thefpiant be- 
yond all the goaa, Ui. 59. 

l-oxi, i.99. 

I^ucian, extra £c from the Cataplus of, 
iii. 249. 

liUcina, the daughter of Juno, accord- 
ing to rhe Cretans, i. 49. 

m v "I l i^ called Eulinon by Olen, ii. 
SCO. 

■ I ■ ■■ , the mother of Love, aecofdiflg 

to the poet Oien, iii. 50. 
laipjas, an Italian city, between Bmn. 

dufium and Hydrus^ ii. 1 39. 
*|aatrophoros, the name of the prieftefs 

of Venus, i. 164. 
Lycaon < the fon ot Pelafgite; particulars 

of, ii. 254. 
^ycas inflicuted a chariot race, ii. S7, 
l^^csuis, the m^uataia* U. 344. 



Lfotm^ «%at h* t^Mk ift litt mftt^ 

i. iiS. 
# III ■, tilt hiAoriaiif i. toa^ 
Lyceatae> the city, ii. 25 t. 
Lycimft. a .vi£\iDr in the Ofynpie 

horlc-race, ii< 87. 1 14. 
Lycius, the ^tuary, the ibbof Myra^^ 

ii.i?- 
Lycomedes; the fon of Apollo^ by Far* 

liMDOpe, ii. 174.. 
r the ion of Cnoq, « f'tc 

tureef, iii. 174. 
Lvcomida, i. 62. 
Lycorea, the city, iii. 117* 
Lycormas, a vidorinthe Pythian cpi||- 

teft with the vaulting colt, iii. 121. 
Lycortas^ the Megalopolitan, ii. 190, 

306. 
liyoonit> the fan of Afe]lo> iit. it%. 
Lycofura, an Arcadian city^ the fltft 

that Che r«Hi behoMy U* 144. 
Lycurgus, i. z«. 

, iheq^rtveol^ *• ^94* 

•• changed the etift»» «f 

facrificing a man by lot, to> th% 

fcourgiag of yoeng nwa with vdiifiy 

1301. ii, 149. 

, the fun of Aleus, ii. %6o» 
Lycuiia.. a place in Arcadia> iL a^f** 
Lycui, the Ion of Pandioa, i. 73^ 34a. 
. I. gave on* 

cfcs, i. 394- 
Lycus, a vi<itor with the lauking ho*fi» 

in the Olympfc games, ii« 122. 

, a king of Thebes, iii. ii. 

- ■ ■■, the prophet, iit £36. 
Lydiadas, a commander of the Mega- 

lopolitans, ii- 276. 

" -r king of the Megalopolitac% 

ii. 318. 
Lydians, Pcrfic, iti. 324. 
l.ygdamie« a vidor in the paaeracini^ 

in the Olympic games, i'u 2a. 
Lymax the river, ii. 351. 
Lynceus, i 178. 206. 742. 
■ ■ ■ ■, a ftatue of, iii. 139, 
Lyrcea, i. 206. 
Lyrctn, a itatue ofv on a col«m% I, 

207. 
Lyfand^;. tranfaAioas of, i. a6l. 

■>,' laid to have feen Ammon i* 

a dream, i. 30 ^. 
■ » a ftatue ef, ii. 93 . 

-> particulan of» iit. 74>-« 
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Lyfiilicef 
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X^vfidicey <h£ dauglitef of Ftlops, u.- 

286. 
I^yfimacKut thrown into a den with a 

lioo, i. 24. 
pi I I , particulars of, i. a^^^aS. 
Xyfippe, the wife of Prolaus» ii. 5. 
XfjfippuSf thelhituary, i« 161, i6z. 

ii. 85, S6. 96, 9;^ 126. 133. iii. ^9. 

66. ' ' 

■ — , a v'lAorious wrcftler in the 

Olympic games, ii. 131. 
Lyiius, a (btue fo called, 1. 140. 
Lyfon, the painter, i-.9. 
I^yfus, the nataary, ii. 139. 

M. 

IfAC AREUS» the.fon of .£olus, 
. iii. 215. 

m II ■ !■ LycaoDy 

ii-a$6' . .. 

Macaria, the city, ii. 2^7. 
■ ' ■ ■ ■ , the fountain, i. 96. 
Machaerion, ii £79. 
Machanidas . the tyrant, i. 422. 
Msander^ the river, i. 14S. ii. 266. 

30S. 
Mcnalus, the city, pi. 257. 
M»ra, a part of the plain Aifoi, ii« 

s68. 
_., the daughter of Atlas, ii. 283. 
■ ■■ ■ , a pidure of, iii. 187. 
Mzrc, the town, ii. 283 . 
MaHis, the architedl, i. 297. 
Magic of the ancients founded on a 

theory no lefs fublime, than rational 

9n4 true, iii. y%. 
Ii^agician, an account of z, among the 

Lyditfns, ii. 82. 
Magneiii, the, i. 32T. 
Magnetidae, the gates, ii. 170. 
Malgia, iii. 29. 
Mallus, the river, ii. ^3$. 
Maloetas> the river, ii, ;38. 
Maltho, . an inclofure an the Etean 

Gymnaiium, ii. 154. 
^an, the drtam <>f a fliadow accord- 
ing to Pindar, iii. 350. 
Manticlus, i. 4'0. 4<-5. , 

Manri'ca. the city, ji. 257. 
Mantinenfes, particulars of the en- 

gigement of ihe.. againft the Lace- 

dsEinonians, ii. 276. 
r— — — I the wgn of the, ii. 270, 

?7i. 



Manto, the daughter of TireCat, Iha' 

feat of, iii. 22. 

Maratha, a place in Arcadia, ii. jaOr 

Marathon, the town, i. 95. 

MarJocius, the fon m Gobriasj n fta* 
tue of^ i. 281* iii. 9. 

Marion, a vidor in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, and in wreftling, ai. 64. 

Marios, the town, {^319 322* 

Market-place of the Athenians, con- 
tents of the, i. 45. 

Marpelfa, the wife of Meleager, i. 

MarpeUus, the city, iii. 134. 
Mars Enyalian, i. 294. 
I ■■ , the meaning oTy iii, 

306. 
' Gunaikothoias, a ftatue of^ iU 

368. 
^— Therita, a ftatue of, i. 3 12. 
M^rfyas, the pipes of, i. 156. 
■ > [ , a pidnrc of, iii. J 88. 
Martiora, a wild beaft fy caUc4 by ih* 

Indians, iii. 46. 
Mafes, an Argive city, i. 242. 
Mauriy i. 9S. 
Maufolus, ii.29a» 
Medta, ii. 5 n 
Medeon, the city, iii. io8« 
Medeficafte, apidareof, iii. 17$. 
MedoD, the fon of Codrus, ii. 167* 
Mednntidse, the, i. 376. 
Medus, i. HS- 

Medufa, gulden head of, i. 57* 
*— — , pardculais of , i. 195. 
— ^ — , a pidhire of, iii. 178. 
Megacles, the archited, ii. 139. 
Megalophaoes, the difciple of Aree? 

filaus, and preceptor of Philopoemeni 

ii. 370. 
Megalopolis, ii. 315. 
". . ■ ■ y when tirft inhabited, ii^ 

Megapenthes, the ftm of Proetusj i« 

179. 

, the fon of Menelaus, t. 

^09. 
Megara, the wifie of Hercules, a pidurc 

of. iii. 1^4. 
Megareus. the ion of Neptuae, i. ii6« 
Meges, a picture of, iii. 174. 
Meilichos, the river ii. 222. 
Mrlznae, the, ii. 257. 

— • the city, ii. ^15. 

MeUeosusi the foo of Lcyaon, /A. 
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M^lampoiv tfie fen of Amytbaon, I. 

184.44;. ii. 1916.765. 
Melunp»is and But, the race of, i. 

Melan, the fon of Antafus, i. 146, 

^ , the fon of Neptune, ii. 176. 

.. , the river, iii. ?9. 

MeUne, the daughter ^f Cephiffus, 

iii. 117. 
Melaneus, 1. 34 r«. ' 

Melanges, a plxce in Arcadia, ii. 265, 
MeUnion, ii. 51. 

Melanippus, a beautiful Ionian, had 
connection with Comaetho , a prieft- 
cfc of Diana, in the temple of the 
|oddef8> ifl. 220. 

• , the fon of Man and T|ri« 
tiat ii. 2)1- 
Melanopui, the Cumzan poet, ii. 19* 
^^elaninui, the fon of Andropomput, 

i. 1^6. 
Melas, the fon of AntafTus, ii. 54. 
Melea. the promontory, i. 324. 
Mcleager, i. ijf'* 

. . % y a piAure of, iii. 189. 
M.eles, the river, ii. »8o. 
Mcliaibe, the. ii,. •j. 
Meliccrte, iii. 80. 
'Melicides, gates fo called, i. 6^. 
Memblaunis, i. 151. 
Kiemnon, a picture of, iii. 190. 
Memnonides, the birdi, ib, 
Men« why fomrtimes demanded at a 

facrifice by oraclet, iii. 306.' 
'Metiaechmus, the ftatuary, ii. 118. 
Menakas, a vidtor in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. rjo. 
l^cnilci-ias, inferior ip perfjdy to CaU 
licrates, ii. 107. 

^ raites a war between the 

Achaians and Lacedsmonians, u. 

^enander, the fon of Diopithes, fe- 

pulchre of, i. 5. «;7. 
Mendxus, the ftatuary, ii. 78. 
K^encUus, ii. 217. 
— — , a picture of, iii. 173. 
Mcneptolemus, a vidorious boy in the 

Olympic race, ii. 126. 
Mcneftratus, iii. 58. 
M^nigas, a poem fo called* iii. 12. 
Meoodorus, the ftatuary, iii. 60. 
Mcnophanes, i. 32^. 
j^enfa#, ii. 329. 



Mercury, gymnafium of, i.€. 
Mercury Dioliot, a ftatue of, it. '24% 
■ Foreniit, a ftatue of, i. 284. 
. - , why called Forenfis. — wby ' 
faid to he the fon of Mala. Th« 
guardian of gymnaftics, muficy axA ' 
difciplines, iii. ^91. 

■ I ■; judicial, i. 4s. 

, a ftatue of, ii. 42% 

— . *-» fc— . — ■■ ■ ■»' , dedi- 
cated by Pindar, iii. 37. 

■ Polygius, a ftatue of, i. 2a 9, * 
Pronaoi, a ftatue of, iii. ao. 



■ — • JPropylsut, i. 6:. 

why the ftatues of, Tvere cf 



a f^uare figure, iii. 293. 

■ -, why a ftatue of, irit ail 
erect penit on a bafit, iii. 330. 

■ I ■, why reprefented with ajram 
by his fide, iii. %?.^. 

Meroe, the city, i. 98. 

MefatcuB,. a ftatue of Bacchut fo calkin 

ii. ^226. 
Mefla, the city, i.373. 
MeiTapiot, the fountain, iii. 49. 
Meflatisy the city, ii. at 6, 
Mefleit, the fountain, 1.314. 
Mrflene, the daughterof Triopat,!. 33 8!, ' 
■, fituatcd under Ithome, t, 339, 
— — , the manner in which it w^ 

taken, i.'420. 
MeiTfnians, caufe of their quarrellijig 
with the Lacedaemonians, i. 346. 

«■ , the, affairs of, in a cala- 
mitous condition, i. 363. 
' and Lacedsenoniaps war 

on each oih^r in the fifth year of 
the reign of Ariftodem«|t. parti- 
culars of this war, i, ^68 — 371. 

revolt from the Lace- 



diemooiant, i. 379. 
^-^ ■ — , fight againft the Ltoe. 

dflem/)nians at Dera, i. 380. 
■ - ^ and Lacedaemonians, par- 

ticuUrs of an engagement betweea 

them, near the monumentof Carpusy 

i. 381—384. 
, the. Tanquiihed by the Tj« 

cedacmoniant, i. ?88. 

■ , particulan of anen* 

^gement between them and the 

Acarnanes, i. 409. 
'■ driven by the Lacedte- 

jnoniaps /rom Naupaaus, i. 41 1. 
Meflraiastj 
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Mefleniaof^ the* eilleil from Pc]opoi». 

ncfus for nearly three hundred years, 

i.417. 
- ' • 9 forum of the, and its 

contenu, i. 426. 

-, invited by the Thcbans 



to return to Peloponnefust i. 412. 

-, warlike ftratagemof. 



I. 419. 
Meflenic war» particulars of the, i. 

Metellus, the Roman general, tianf- 

a^ionsof, ii. 186, 1S7. 
■ — — — - wan 

tn Andifcus, ii. aor. 

• invites the Achaiant to make 



a league with the Romans, ii. 205. 
Methana, the town, i. 2j$. 
Af^thapus, the Athenun, the author of 

myfteries, i. 340. 
Methydrium, the city, U, 257. 338. 
Me:ioche, a pidure of, iii. 170. 
Micon, the painter, i. 45. 47. ii. loO. 

278. 
;^— ' theftatuary, ii. iiS.- 
— the orator, i. i6a. 
Midea. the city, i. 178. 208. 

■ ^ ■ I . ; ■ deftroyedby anearth- 

*quake, ii. 239. ^ 

^idiasi iii. r57.^ 

Milefians, the, particulars of the ori- 
gin of, iii. 168. 
Milctu":, the commander of the Cretan 

Sect, 16. 
Miloy the wreftler, particuIar»of,ii. 1 24. 
Miltiades, the Athenian archon, i. 

40$. ii.348- 
— -, the firft that benefited 

Greece in common, ii. 377. 
Mimnermufy the poet, iii. 64. 
Minerva^ the daughter of Vulcan and 

the lake Tritonis, i 41. 
— — , ftatue of, that fell from hea- 
ven, I. 75- 
■>■ " '> golden lamp of, ii, 
' ' J tlie wall of, ii. 232. 

■ Pania, the ftatue of, i. 199, 

— '— - Pareae, a ftatue of, i. 316. 

) called Poliai and Sthenias by 
the Troearnians, 1.224. 
■^ '■' pTOnaoi, aftameof, iii. 22. 
— — Sophroniftcr, iii. 24. 
---— —, called Siga in the Phonician^ 
and Saas in the Egyptian tongue, 
. iii. 27. 



Mincnra Z^ft^ri*, iii. 38. . > 

, a definition^ of the nature of, 

iii. 223. 

• riling from the head of Japitcr, 

the meaning of, iii. 239. 
. I why called Ergane,* ii. 

th^ meaning of the fpear and 



(hteldof, i&. 

■ , why called Phofper, the Sa- 
viour, Calliergoa, a virgin, Algio- 
choS; philofophic, philopolemic, Vic- 
lory, and Health, iii. -241, 242. 

— > remarkable addition to the 

celebrated infcnpdon on the ftatue 
of, in an Egyptian temple, from 
Proclus, iii. 287. 

, why Phidiaa placed a cock 

on her helmet, iii. 3 ^o. 
Minoa, the promontory, i. 327. 
Minos, i. 79. 253. 
-^ — and Rhadamanthus, intelleflqal 

heroes, iii. 2^1. 
Minotaur, the fable of the, explained^ 

iii. 237. 
Minyas, the fon of Chryfes, iii, 84. 

• •, the treafury of, iii. 88. 

, the poc ^ verfes from, iiu 

i8r. 189. 
Mirrcnr, a remarkable account of one 

in Arcadia, ii. 343. 
Michridatrs, iii. 17. 
Mnafeas, the. Cyrenean, ii. I2T, 

— » the racer, ii. 135. 

Mnafinous, 1. 3.^9. 

Mnemofyn^, the water of, iii. 93. 

Mnefibulus, a vidor in the Olympic 

ftadium, iii. 203. 
Mncfimachus> ftatue of« i. 109. 
Mneftheus, the fon of Peteus, i. 207. 
Molionc, the wire of Adtor, ii. 5. 
• , the im- 
precations of, ii'i 
MoloiB, the, an ambuih of, detede^ 

by the braying of an afs, iii. 150. 
Moloflui, rhe river, ii. 338. 
Molpadia, fepulchre of, i. 4. 
Molpia, the daughter of Scedafos, iii. 

29. 
Molpion, a viclor in the Olyapl^ 

games, ii. 96. 
Moluris, the rock, facred to Leuco* 

thea and Palsemon, i. r^2. 
Monuments, heroic, of Piriihous,The« 
feus, Oedipui, and Adraftus, i. 92. 

MOOB^ 
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Mooin the, t»rhy fiiid to be drawn by 

two bulls, iii. 222. 
II ■ .., why reprefeoted drawn by 

a mule, iii 317* 

why rtprefentcd with 



horns on her head, iii. ^29. 

Mopfus, the fon of Ampyx, ii. 51. 

', the fon of Rhacius, ii, I7r« 

Mother of the Godt, a ftatue of, of 
Parian ftone, i. #t7- 

MothoR, the rock, i.439* 

Mothonc, the harlot, i6, 

• -, the city, giTCivby the Lace- 

daemonians to the Nauphenfes, i. 
407. 

~, during the Trojan war called 



PedaCus, i. 438. 
Meunuin AUnuxn, 11*275. 
I Ama, i. 329. 
Anchcfmus, i. 95. 

■ Anchifia, ii 283. 
, — ApcCas, i.176. 

■ Arachaseuft, i. 208. 
« ■.^- Artemilium, i. 206. 

Atlas, i. 99. 



_...>.—> Boreum, ii. 360. 

Ccrcyiu3, iii. 44. 

■ Chaon, i. 20 ^. 

. Ciihacron, iii. 5. 

^ Chelyd«jrea, ii. 294. 

— . Cnacadius, i'$^9* 

— Cnacalus, ii>304. 

— — — Coccygiut, i. 242. 
« Corycu*, iii. 1 35* 

— — — Cotylion, ii- 3$** 

Crathit, ii. 24^291. 



— . Crefius, ii. 361. 

*»■-< -w- Crontui, ii. 61. 
-.^ — -^ Cylleoc, ii. 459« 

■■I abounds with white 

black-birds, ii. 293. 
M - -■■ « Cynortiom, i. 215. 
— —^ — Elaion, ii. 352. 
^— .— - Euboea, i. 180. 
— - — .— Eva, i. 426. 
*■■■ — — Gerania^ i. 128. 

■ ■ ■-■ Geronteum, ii. 39. JOO* 
. ^ ■ — - Helicon, the nwft fertlU <kf 

all the nouAtaiof in Greece, iii. 61. 

■ - ■- Hymettus, i. 94. 
■ ■ ■ - — Ida, ii. 173. 

■ . m-^. Umty i. 329. 

. - Ithome, i. 363. 43»* 
Mountaint, lunar, the, of ^n immeafo 
hnight/Acoorduii to itpkmft iii. %^. 



Mountain of Panclleniaii Ju^tetv u tz% 

? Laropca, ii. 306. 

— . Laphyftion, iii. 79. 

— .— — Lapitha, ii. 13. 
— - — •— Laryfium, i. 321^ 
-~.~.— Latmus, ii. 2. 
— .. — Libethtius, iii. 79* 
i— ~.— -•" Lycone, i. 204. 

— , Macria, ii. i8o, 

— . Maenalius, il. 340. 

— ~ — : — Mycale, ii. 19. 

, the Nomii, ii. 347, 

Orexis, ii. 286. 

.^.^.-* Oftracina, ii. 28s. 

—. Pan, i. 97. 

— Parnes, i. 94* 

, _ Parnon, i.248. 

Panheniut, ii. 265. 

... PeotelicuSf i. 94. 

. Phalanthum, ii. 337,. 

— — Pholoc, ii. 320. 

— Pion, ii. 180. 

Pontinus, i. 244. 

— . — - — Ptous, iii. 51. 

... Ruportlimus, i. 237. 

. — -^ Salurnian* ii. 141- 

.— Saurus, ii. 147. 

..^ — Sciathis, ii. i86. 

,.~^ — Sepia, ti. 292. 

, the Summit, ii. 179. 

~-. — Supreme, «il. 41. 

.— Thaumafios, ii. 33^« 

^, — ...^ Tilphuflius, 111.76* 

_ Titthion, i. 210. 

— Trachyi, ii. 285. 

Typ«u«, ii. 16. 

, called Variouf, 1. 1 to. 

Mountains, Aroania, ii. 296* 

■, the Ceraunii, ii. 67. 
Mummius, the Roman general, ii. 27. 

**— dedicated a braacn ftatue of 
Jupiter in Olympia, ii. 72. 

leads an army againft the 



Achaians, ii. 205. 

rovts the whole army of the 



Achaiaos, ii. 208. 

dipows down the walls of 



the cities that warred on the Ro- 
mans — puts an end to their demo- 
cratic government — eftabliihes in its 
ftead oligarchies — and lays a tri- 
bute on all Greece, ii. 210. 

Mufseus, i. 39. 

■■ compofed a hymn to Ceret 

for the Lyc9mediB, i. 339* »>>• "9« 

MuCfetts^ 
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Mttfcitt, die Ton of Andc^phemuSi iii. 

M4. 

, the prophet, iii. 13 9. 
I^ufct, only chrre, according to the 

foQS of Alocus, iii. 63. 4 
tlufut, an account of the, from the 

MSS. Schol. of ProcluB oa the CrM 

tylu»> iii. ^18. 

* , tlieftatuary^ 11. 71- 

Mycalefftity the city^ ruins of, iii. 42. 
lAyccnst deftroycd by the Aigivei 

ihro»§]| enty, i. 179. 
i* ■ , mini of, i. 177. 
Myceiie, the daughter of Inach»# i. 

179' 
Myiagnis, the hero, ii. '^14. 
Mylaoii, the nver, ii. 338. ^ay. 
Myie$, the Ton of Lielex» i. 249- 3 ^S* 
, ' t ' '* , the far ft that 

inw^ateda haad-mill» i. 3144 
Myndus, i. 22$. 
Myones, the, ii. 138. 
/liyofiia, the city, iii. irt;. 
Myron Prienenlis celebrated the Mef- 

fcni<! war ill profe, i.353* 
■«■ . ■' • ■ wrote heroic verfes 

and elegies, iii. 11. 
■ r , the ftatuary, i. 65. 2S2. ik 87. 

107, 108.120. iii. 66. 
Myrofolit, 1 porch id Arcadia, ii. 71$, 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaufi» 

a fbatue of, ii. 27. 
* -, the foji of Mercury^ parti* 

culars of, ti. 28S. 
Myrtoed, ii. 328. 
Ivlyrtooa, the fca, ii. 289. 
Wys, the carver, i. 80. 
Myfaeum, the, ii. 250* 
Myfius, I. 240. 
MyTus, i. 104. 
^lynty' the city» ii, 170. 

N. 

V A BI S, the Spartan king> i. 422. ii. 

187. 374- 
>laia, the fountain^ 1. 332. 
Maoclus, ii. 172. 
Isiaphilus, the river, it. 347» 
Nait^iB, the fon of Phyfcoa, by Bac» 

chu8, ii.48. 
Narciflus, a remarkable ftory of, iii. 72. 
, clvfr fahie of, espiainedy iii. 

>4»- , 



Nareydaf , the wreftlerj ii. rdc^/^ 

Nafamones, i. 9S. 

Naucydes, theftatuary, i. i8a. 19^ 

ii. foy. 
Navpadia, verges fo called, i. 149. 

■ I whnmcompoiedbyj iii* 2 17. 
NaupaAos, 1.407. 
Naupiia, i. 247. 
Nauplius, tht feo of Neptune and Amy^ 

mone, i. 247. 
Naus, the great grandfoo of Eomalpuiy 

ii. 289. 
Ifatiiicaa, ii. 57. 
ls!axos» in Sicily, i}. 12 r. 
Nezra, the daughter of Pertut» m 

Neda, the Nymph, ii. j^r. 34{. 
— , the river, i. .?9i« 444- "-34^ 
Nelaidas, a vidor in die Uiympie 

ga3)e»..ii. 131. 
Neleus, the Ton of Cretheus, and ksa^ 

of Pylus, i* 34^. 442. i'.i. S5. 
Nemea, (he d;nighterof AfnpuCy ii; 6t*. 
Nemea, the village, i. if 6. 
Nemean lion, the cave of^ iS, 
— — , the meaning of the, HI. 

317. 
Nemefis, why called the angel of Juf^ 

tice, iii. 261. 
Neoclei, the Tbeban, iii. 3. 
Neolaidas, the pugilift, ii. 89. 
Neon, the ciiy, iii. 106. 108. 
Neoptolemea, a punifliment fo called y 

i. 386* 
Ncoptolemus, the fon of Achillea, i^» 
' — — , a pidure of, iii. 177. 

Neotheus, li. 51. 
Neptune venerated by the Tiocseniaat 

under the appeilatioo of the king, L 

*— , called in cdmfcon hf all na- 
tions, Pclagann, Afphalixan, aad 
Hippian^ ii. 227. 

» equeitrian, a ftatae of» de* 

dicated by Uiyflet, ii. 287. 

■ , a giove of, called PoifiridonioBy 
iii. 216. 

»->, the meaning of hit contcni'- 
ing with the fun, iii. 282 < 

• , why reprefcnted with a txi* 

dent» iii. 299. 

, Hippocurtui, tfaemeaiiiogoO 
iii. 30$. 

Neris, the town, u 248. 

Ncro« the empcf^^O 'u 246^ 

hkttOg 
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Hero, tile gifb of, i. iSi. 

^ dedicated crowns in the temple 

of Oly/npian Jupiter* ii-3 5< 
— gave liberty to all the Grecian 

cities, without injuring the Roman 
. empire, ii. 21a. 

— entirely deflitiite of love, iji. 60. 

— plundered the temple of Apollo 
at Delphos, ili. 119. 

Ncfitis, the centaur, iit. 214. 
Heftaoe, the ruins of, ii. 267. 
Neftor, the fonof Neleus, i. i^tiu 
#— — reigned over the MefleniaoSt 

— — , the houfe of, i. 443. 

— -, a pi^ureof, i. 443. iii. 175. 

Nicagora, i. i6j. 

J^icander, a king of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, i. 243. 

— — , the fon of Charillus, i. »68» 

— -, a vidtor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 131. 

Nicafipolis, iii. 17. 

Nicias, i. 88. 

Nictas, the moft eicellent painter of 
animals of his.time, i. 90. 310. ii. 
231. 

Nicippe, the daughter of Pafets, ii. 

273- 
.Nicocles Olympionice, i. 321. 
Nicodamus, the ftatyary, ii. 76. 9T. 

100. 
>ficomachn$. i. 424. 
Nicomedes, king ojt Bithynta, a fta- 

tue of, U.35. 
Nicoftratus, the foa of Menelaus, i. 309. 
— — -, a victor in the Olympic 

pancratium, and in wreftling, ii. 

JNight, the oracle of, i. 1 19. 
. ■ , according to the Smynseans, the 
. mother of the Kemeles, ii. 178. 
■ * > , myftic particulars refpe^Ung the 
. oracle of, iii. 277. 
|<file, the, produces riverohorfet and 

erocodilies, i. 435* 
JKUeus, the fon of Codrus, it. 167. 
Niobe, ti. 25$. 

Ki(ka, the haven, i. 115. 129. 
— , the cower, i. 130. 
J<fifus had purple hairs on hit head, i.- 

5«. 115. 
Nomia, a pidlure of, iii. 191. 
Nomophilaces, the Spartan, i. 28 f. 
Nooacrit, a fouU Afcadiaa city, ii. 
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Nonnus, iii. 343. 

Nora, the city, iii. T46. 

Norax, the fon of Mercury, tii. I46« 

Noftoi, the poem, iii. 182. 187, 

Nui, the river, ii. 747* 

NyAtus, a king of Thebes, til. tu 

Ky£ttmus, the eldeft fon of Lycioa» 

ii. 256, 257. 305. 
Nymboeum, the lake^ i* 324. 
Nymphades, the gates, t. 129. 
Nymphafu, the fountain, ii. 338. 
Nymphs, an account of the, from the 

MS. Commentary of Hermias on 

the Phaedrus, iii. 320. 

", diilributed by Serviua lata 

three clafles, iiK 336. 
Sithnidan, i. 117. 

o. 

OCCULT, an entrance fo called 

in Altis, ii. .143. 
Oceati, why called a river— account of, 

from tlie MSS. Swhoi. of Proclusoa 

the Ciaiylus, and from his Com* 

mentaries on the TImaeus» iii. 262. 
■, according to the Athenians, 

the father of Nemefis, ii. 178. 
Ocnus and his afs, a pi^ure of, iii* 
. 183. 
Ocnus, the bird, the largell and moft ' 

beautiful of herons, iii. 183. 
Odeum, Athenian, apd the ftatnea it 

conuins, i. 22. 

, the building, ia Corlathf !• 

143- 
— — , Che, in Ach^ia, ii. 224. 
Oeanthea, the city, iii. 2i6. 
Oebalus, i. 196. 

— — «-, the fon of Cynortas, i. 25^. 
, the Spartan, his ftratagem^ 

i-373- 
Oebotas, a vlAor in the Olympic fta- 

dium, ii. 213. 
Oechalia, 1.341* 
Oedipodia, the fountain, iii. 40. 
— — , verfes fo called, iii. 13. 
Oedipus, iii. 13. 113. 
Oenae, i. 206. 
Oencadae, the, vanquilhed Jiy Chc Mef* 

fenians, i. 408. 
Oeneus, the fon of Porthaon, i. 438. 
Oenobius, i. 66. 
Oenocj an Argife city^ iii. 129. 

OeoomauSy 
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Oenomlusx thft i<ui of AlxiM» ii i. 
•——»——, a ftatuc of, ii. 27. 50, 

■■ ^ , th« pillar of, ii. 59. 

Oenone, the ifland, i. 148. 

Oeaopion, ii. 176. 

OniDtnit, tke youogdl iba 6f Lyeaon^ 

«. *«;7. 
Oenuflie, the idand, i. 438* 
Oeonus, i. 2^6. 
Oepytw, i.S45- 
Oetris) the ci«y, Ii. 2S}. 
Oety^os, I. jr-g. 
Octyluin, i. ^3 ^ 

Ogygus» king of the £dlen«, iii. to. 
fKboias, a vj6^or in the Olyaopic fta* 

dium, ii. 91. 
Olhia, the citr> iii. 147. 
Olbiades, i. 9. 
OIkius, the river, ii. 286. 
Olen, the poet, i. 49. 172. ii. 19. 

299. iii. 59. 
Qlenius, ii. 14$, 

Olenos, an Achaian city, it. itt. 115. 
Olidaft, the Elean, ii. 127. 
Olive-tree» calM lmorred» i. ai<j. 
OliTe-treet which bear no fruit, called 
^ t4ie Troexcniana,^achi, t. ji?2. 
4Mympian Jupiter, a ^ncription of bit 

ftaiue, ii. 39. 
<lly«pits» the r*n of Philip, ii. 267. 
— » the mother of Alexander* 

Bi. 17. 

'» the foantainy ii. 32I. 
Olympic game«> by whom, and vrhei) 

firft eftabli(hed, 11.20-^26.' 
* *■ ■ ■ ' ' > the order m which 

diey are celebrated, ii. 24. 
Olysiptcmn, a gro¥t of Jupiter fo call* 

ed, i. TiS. 
Olympiodoius, a ftatue of, i. 70* 
■ " ■ ■ — , his profperous under- 

taking* and honMirs, i. 73, 74. 

-, pifturcsof his achieve- 



ments in Eleufis, i. 74. 
-^ — , the FlatDmcphilsTepher, 

extraa from the MSS. Schoi. of, oti 

thcGoi^ias, iii. 237, 238. *89. 299. 
-^— , extra<a frow the MS. 

Commentaiy of, on the Pktedo, ii?. 

a 34. 290.315. 344. 

*, his divifionofthemvn* 



dane gods, iii. 280. 
Olynpiofthenes, the ftatuary, iit. 6^. 
Olympium, t. 154. 
Olympus, the ftatuary> ii. 93. 

5 



Olympus, a figure d^ nI. rif« 
Olynthos, or ijie wild fig-tree, tuSMk 

by the MefTenians, Tragol, i. 39^3. 
Omphace, Hi. 97. 

Omplialion, the painter, the diicifltf 
of Nicias, the £» of Nicoaxe4c3# 
i. 429. 
Onsthus, the ftatuary* il. 70. 
Onaiias, the painter, iii. 13. 
Onaffimedet, the ftatuary, tii. «7. 
Onatds. a pi^uieof theexpedmoa o^ 
to the Argive lliebes, iii. 9. 

» the ftatuary, ii. 77. 35^* 

iii. 138. ^ 

Oncheftus, the city, i. 116. 

■ " * , ruins of« iii. 58, 

Oncu5, the Ton of ApoHo, ii. 310. 
Onomacricus, i. 62. ii. 328. 341. iii^ 

82. 
Onoraarchas, king of the Phocenfes* 

iii. 106. 
Onoma(lus, vidor in the caeftus in the 

Olympic games, vu M. 
Opheltes, i. 176. 
OphioD, a moft ancient god, the fasHV 

with the Orphic dragon, iii. ^49. 
Ophionsus, the piophet, i. 367; 
Ophis, the river, ii. 169. 
Opis, the goddefs^ i. 127. ii.19. 

, king of the lapyges, a ftatiMof^ 

iii« 138. 
— — , the meaning of the w»rd ac- 
cording to Callimachus, iii. 2 to- 
Oplodamas, ii. 331. 
Opportunity, the firft caafe* ih eallei 

by the Pythagoreans, iii. 318. 
O^s, the city, iti. 204. 
Oracle of Aanphilocvs, i. 101. 

Apollo, i. 233. 173. 3«4, 

371—371. 39^. 4»2. iK 6, 7. 
18. III. If 6. 254. 467. *7a. 35y^ 
iii. 32.40. 87. 105. lit. 140. 149. 
213. 

— Diradiotea, panku* 

larsof, i. dc3. 

■ ClariaD-Afsdllo, in 177. 

• AfHrflo at Ddphos, faid % 

be the moft ancient of asy «n Earth f 

iii. 114. 

' " - rcCpechog HomcTy 

iii. 170. 
■■ Bacchus, rcfpedling the de- 

ftrudllon of Libethria, ptourkablj 

verifiad, iii. 69. 

Bicili iik 2t, 

Otaclc, 
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Oracle, tlie> concermog the bladder, 

iii. 234. 
•A — ^r*9 rcmarkaMe account of one in 

a temple of Cere«, it. 2x3. 
— — of Apollo Thryxeus, ib^ 

■ of Euclus the prophet re- 
fpe6ting Humer, iii. 171. 

— ^ , a remarkable one of Her- 
cules, ii. 24j. 
■' of Dodonaean Tupiter, 11.240. 

* - of Mercury, a remarkable ac- 
count of thCf ii. 230. 

■ Pythian, ii T93. in . 

■ a S'lSylline. ii. 18S. iii. 127. 
.' of Mufaeus, iii. 127. 

■ * -■ of Trophonius, i. 4.31. 

Oracles, the fcientific theory of, un. 
folded, iii. 2^9. 

* ■, not the trick* of fraudulent 
piiefts — -vhy they ceafed, when the 
Chriftian religion made iti appear- 
ance, iii 2;9. 

Oiaea, Troezen fo called, i. 224. 
Orchomenii, the^ ii. 257. 
Orchomenua, the city, particulan 6f 
the ancient affairs of, iii. 8oi 

■ ■ ■> the foB of Minyai, iii. 
. 84. 

Oreftes, i. tzo. 

the tabernacle of, i. 22S» 

reports of, ii. 3^3. 

the Roman, is feat by the 

Romans into Greece, ii. 203. 
OrefthafiuiA, the city, ii. 256. 359. 
Oreftheus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 2^6. 
' Deucalion 9 iii. 

2r4. 
Oreftorius, a commander of the Gauls* 

unparalleled cruelty of, iii. 163. 
Orios, a ftatue of Apollo fo called^ 

i. 239. 
Orithyia, }i. 5$> 
Ornec, i. 207. 

Orneus, the (on of Erefiheus, i. 207. 
Orontes, a Syrian river, ii. 32J. 
Orontes, the Indian, the dead body of, 

difcovered, which was more than 

eleven cubits in altitude, ii, 323. 
OroMS, the city, i. 98. 100. ii. 196. 
Orpheus, i. 39. 222. 288. 292. iii. 59. 
- ^ , a ftatue of, made by the Pe- 

lafgi, 1.315. 

■ * iii. 67. 

• ■ ■ f various acc«lioU of dit ^tath 
of, iii. 67, 68. 
V*!.. ill. 



Orpheus, a pidure of, iii. 187. 

y the hymns of, preferred t* 
thofe of Homer for religious purpofes^ 
though inferior to them in elegance* 
iii. 70, 

— — ', the meaning of his being fol- 
lowed by wild beadb, iii. 327. 

Orphic hymns, the, which ezift at 
prefent, proved to be the hvmnt 
which were ufed in the Eleuunlan 
myfterics, iii. 274. 

Orphondas, a victor in the Pythian 
contell with colts, iji. X2X, 

O.f bia, i. 217. 

Ortilochus. i. 3 '9. 

, the fon of Diodes, i. 424. 

Orus, an tgyctian deity, the fame 
With Apollo and the Sun, iii. 298. 

Otus, iii. 62. 

Oxyius, the fon of Hamon, ii. S. 

Oiolse, the, i. 407. iii. 21 j. 

p. 

PACHYNOM, the proibontorj, 

ii. 76. iii. 131. . 
Pa^yas, the Lydian, i. 441. 
Pacaoius, a vi^ieua ^rreftler in th« 

Olympic and Pythian games, ii. 132. 
Psedige, an inclofure fo called, i. i62» 
Pzna, a dreadiul beaft, i. 128. 
Pkor, i. 186. ii. 2. 
Psoneus, one of the Curetes, li. if. 
Pieonius, the fbtuary, ii. 18. . 
Pagae^ the town, i. 130. 
Papndas, a vidor in the comple 

norfe-race in the Olympic gaoaei,!! 

22. 
Palamedes, i. lor. 
■ ' ' ■ , apidure of, iii. i88. 
Palladium, a tribunal in Attica, i. ti% 
Pallantium, the city, ii. 256. 357. 
Pallasi the fon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 
Palus, a plain in Arcadia, li. 337. 
Pamifus, the river, i. 346. 426. 435. 
Pammerope, i. 112. 
Pamphus, the poetj i. 112. 1x4. ii. 

337. iii. 59. 72. 

■■■, compofed the moft 

ancient hymns for the Athenian, 

iii. 65* 

-, the firft that celebrated the 



Graces in verfe, iii., 82. 
PamphylttSt the fon tf ^gimiu% i« a 1 7, 
D d Taa^ 
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Patty the fttiumtt of all ibt fliblunary 
local godi and dtemooi, iii. 147. 

■ , the, that met Pbilip]^idet, an 
iccount of, iii. )4i. 

•_ Scoliusy a braacn ftatuc of, ii. 

3t6. 

.1 Sinois, aftattteof, ii. 32$- 

Panathenaia* the greater and tefler of 

the Athenians, the meaning of» iii. 

149. 
Pancirollusy 111.245. 
Pancratiaftai, the Olympic, ii. 14. 
Pancratium, the meaning of, iii; 271. 
Pandanis, the daughton of, pi£turea 

of, iii. 1S6. 
Pandion, the monument of, i. 14. 

, a ftatue of, i. 14. 1 1 ;. 
Pandora, the meaning of the ^ble of, 

iii. 140. 
Paoopeus, the fonof Phocut, i. 219. 
\ I—, the city, iii. 108, ir^. 

Panormus, the port, i. 414. ii. 19* 

232. 
PantalionCes, the fon of Omphalion^ 

ii. 146. 
Pantaites^ a vidor with the vfiiltilig 

horfe in the Olympic gamei, ii. 127. 
■■ I ■ , an Elean youth who wis 

enamoured with Phidias, ii. 30. 

■ , a vi^or in wreftling in the 
Olympic games, ii. 113. 

Panthalis, a piaure of, iii. 173. 
Pantias, the ftatuary, ii. 92. 126. 
Panyafift, the poet, iii. 24. 185. 

■ — -, terfesof, iii. 124. 
Paphia, a brazen ftatue of, i. 3 34. 
Parabailon, a victor in the Olympic 

repeated couHe, ii. 101. 
Parabyilon, a place of judgement among 

the Athenians, i. V2. 
Paracyparifl'iaeAchaian, the city, i. 323. 
Parammoo, an appellation of Mercuty, 

ii. 45- 
Parapotamit, the city, iii. io8« 
Pariani, the, iii. 59. 
Paris, i. 320. 

, a pidare of, iii. 19a 
to—-, the fable of, refpcAing his judge- 

ment of the goddeflW explained, iii« 

308. 
PairathcnidflS, Hi. 29. 
Pamaflus, the fon of the nymph Cle- 

odora, iii. 116. 
Parorcus, tiM Sn^ of Tricoiimit, ii* 



Paroria, the city, 11. 335# 
Parofelene, i. 333. 

Parphorus, the Colophooiaa, ii. Jiy^t 
Parrhafius, the painttri i. So. 
■, the grove, ii. 344. 
Parrots only to be found among die Ifl* 

dians, i. 215. 
Parthaon, U. 30c. 
Parthenia, the river, ii. ^48. 
Parthenius, the mountaia, ii. 383. 

> the LaoedMmeniaa, iii, 

29. 
PartheBOpaeuc, the fon of Talaos, iir. 

Parthenope, the daughter of Aaaeafp 

ii. 174. ^ 
Paticrates, ii. 316. 

Pafiteles, the felf-uught artift, ti. 58* 
PatsBchus Achcus, a vi€kor in die 

Olympic race with the walking 

horfe, ii. 24. 
Patrx, the city, i. 252. ii. 216. 

*, the women of, remarkably 

prone to veoery, ii. 229. 
Patreus, the fonot Preugenes, ii. 18 r. 

217% 
l^tr^ufl, a ftatae fo called, i. 127. 
Patrocles, the ftatuary, ii.9<9. iii. iiy. 
Patroclus, an Athenian iiUodL i. 102. 
•— ♦ one of Ptolemy's ciitfmand* 

ers, i. z6^. 
■■■ '■ ■-, tht friend of AchiUea, ii. 



57. 



a pi^re of, iii. 186. 



Paufanias, the fon of Pleftoanai, leads 

an army into Attica, i. »6i. 
— — , the fon of Cleoatbrotns, 

the condud of, towards a woman 

whofe name was Coa, M. 
.— — .— makes a league with the 

Thebans, and flies to the Tegeatr, 

t. 2.62. 

'■ ' — , the general of the army in 

the bati^: at Placsar, ftory refpeA- 

ing, i. 304. 
- ' ■ " , the ftatuary, iii. 126. 
Pauiias, die painter, two pidortt of» 

i. 213. 
Paufon, the ftatuary, iii. 126. 
Pegsca, the Nymph, ii. 1 52. 
Pegafus, the hoof of, a channel for wa« 

ter, i. 142. 
Pelagon, ii. 149. 
PeUgos, a place in Arcadia, ii.278. 

280. 

Puluge^ 
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l^eUrgtf die daughter of Poc&cttt, iii. 

«;6. 
^eUfgus, ii. 153. 
Peleadesy the propheteiTet, Ycrfes ^f, 

iii. 135. 
Ptleutflew Phocuty i. 221. 
Peliasy ii. eu 
Pelis, apiaureof, iii- 179* 
Pellanis, the foaaiaini i.^it. 
Pellene, an Achaiaa dtyi it. 181. 

248. 
Pelopidas imprifoned by Alezandery 

who reigned in Tbeflalyi iii. 33. 
Pelopi reigned in Vif^tz. ii. 3. 
■ firft built a temple to Mercury, 

in Peloponnefus, iS, 
" eftabliflied games to Jupiter O- 

lympiusi ii. 20. 

», £icrcd grove of, ii. 36. 
» a circUmftance refpe£tiag the 

bones of, ii. 37. 
Pelorus, the Spartan, iii. lo« 
Pencala, the river, ii. 239. 
Peneleus, iii. 14. 
Penelope, i. 317. 
Peneus, the river, ii. 151. 
Pentathlus, iii. 131. 
Penthefilea, a pidure of, iii. xgo. 
Pentheus, the Ion of Echion, iii. zo. 
Penthilusf 1.252. 
Pephnos, a maritime city of (he Spaf* 

tans, the ifland, i. 3 34. 
Peraethenfes» the city, ii. 2 $7. 
Peraethus, ih. 
PeranUs, i. 14^* 

Pereus, the fon of Elatui, ii. 159* 
Pergamus, ii. 36. 

Beriajider, the foD of Cypfelut, i. 63. 
Periboea, the daughter of Alcathous, 

i. t22. 

Pericles, a ftatue of, i. 70. 

Pcricletus, the ftatuary, ii. 50* 

Periclus, ii. 174. 

Periclymenus, lit. 40. 

Periclytus, the (on of Eutfaymachut, 

iii. 139. 
Perieres, theffon of..£olttS| i. 19#. 

341. 
* ■ of Chalets, i. 405. 

Perilaus, the fen ot Ancaeui> ti. 174. 
■ ■ ■, the fon of Icartus, ii. 334. 
Perimeda, the daughter of Oeneus, U« 

174, 
Perimedei, a pidure of, iii. iSj» 
Periphetes, ii. 305. 



Pevo, the daofhtcr of McleiUy « pic- 
ture of, iii. 191. 

Peroe, the river, iii. 9. 

Perfse, ftatue^ of, i. 49. 

Perfea, a fountain fo called, i. iSo. 

Perfeus, i. 16 (. 441. 

■, the founder of Mycense, add 
why he built it, i. 177. 

, particulan of, i. I78, 179, 

PcHica, the, a Spartan poKh, i. 3§r. 

Perfuafion, the goddefs, a ftatue of, 
i. 127. 

Peteus, the fon of Qmeus, i. 207. iii* 
207. 

Petra, the fountain, iii. 79. 

Fetrachos, the precipice, iii. lor. 

Petrofaca, a place in Arcadia, ii. aSt* 

Phaedlmus, a viAor over boys ih tht 
Olympic pancratium, ii. 23. 

Phaedra, the daughter of Minos, iii. 36* 
*■■, a pidure of, iii. 183. 

Phaennis, the prophetefs, iii. 135* 
■ ' » an oracle of, iii. 142* 

Phseftus, i. 15 a. 1 61. 

Phaeton, the fable of, ezptalned, iX« 

224- 
Phalaeciif, the fi» of Phayllus, and 

king of the Phocenfes, iii. loy. 
Phalftfic, the city, ii. 336. 
Phalanthui, the fon of AgelaUti *ii« 

337. 

" ■ - , the Spartan, a remarlc* 

able ftory of, iii. 129, 
Phalareus, ii. 5r. 
Phalarus^ the river. Hi. 8o« 
Phalcei, the fob of Temenui^ i. t64* 

216. 
Phalyfiuf, reiaarkablfe ftory ef, iiL 217* 
Phana, the city, iii« 149. 
Phanai* i. 388. 
Phars, an Achalan city» i. 4144 iU 

181. 
" ■ ■ f ' jiven to tlis 

Patrenfet by the £mperor Auguftuff 

ii. 229. 
Pharandates» i. a6i« 
Pharazt il'93* 

Pharet, the fon of Philodamit, ii. 239. 
Pharis^he fon of Mercury, i. 414. 
-, a Lacedemonian dty, i. 354. 

314- 
Pharmakides, or witches, Theban fta^ 

tues, fo called, iii. 24. 
niayllut, the brother of Onomarchut* 

and king of (he Phoceafes, iii* ic6. 
V^% Fhelloe. 
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Phelloei t fmall AchaUn town, ii. 
146. 

Fhemonoe, the firft prophetefs of Apol- 
lo, iii. 114. 

Phcneos) the city, ii. 185, 186. 

Pheneu*, ii. 287. 

Phcrenicus, the Elean pugilifl, ii. 119. 

Pherias, a vidtorious wrettler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 123. 

PItialus, the Ton of Bucolion, ii 262. 

Phidiai, ii. 26 3 r. 95. 159. 161. 248. 
iii. 9. 127. 

. made a flttue of CelelUal V'c- 

nus, i. 41. 



,69. 



• made a brazen ftatue of Apollo, 



' Miner- 



i. 80. 
made a ilatue of Nemcfit, 



98. 100. 

, the workfhop of, ii* 4s. 
Phidolas, the mare of, it. 122. 
Phidon, the moft infolent tyrant in 

Greece, ii. 150. 
Phigalia, the city, ii. 256. 
Phtgalut, ih, 

Vhilagriui, the fon of Cyneus, ii. 191. 
Philammon, iii. 84. 119. 
I^hilanorium, i. 243. 
Philanthus; the fon of Prolaus, ii. 5. 
Philefius, the ftatuary, ii. 83. 
Philinus, a ftatueof, ii. 132. 
Philip* the fon of Amyntas, caufed the 

Eleans to be involved in a civil war, 

i.418. 

— , a ftatue of. 



ii. 114. 



commander, frc. ii. 



— , not a good 

267. 

brought the 



bones of Linus to Macedonia, incon- 

fequence of a dream, iii. 65.'' 
Philip the younger fortified three citiet, 

which through his contempt of the 

Greeks he called keys, ii. 185. 
, the fon of Demetrhis, filled all 

Greece lakh terror, - Ii, 184. 

-, th« ctdeft fon of CaiTander, 

lit. 17* 
Phtlippides, i. 81. ii. 382. 
Philippusy the pugilift, ii. 108. 
Philiftus, the Jon of Arehomenidcty 

ii. 70. 
Fhilitas, a vidor in tht Olympic 

mtSM with boyt» ii* at. 



Philles, a vidor in the Olyapk ftoKi 

in wreftling, ii. 1 10. 
Phillias, the river, i. 314* 
Phillipelon, a round buildtng in Altfty 

ii. 60. 
Philltts, the [daughter of Aldmcdoo* 

ii. 282. 
Philocles, a commander of die Athr- 

nian fleet, iii. 75.^ 
Philodetet, ii. ^. 269. 
Philodamia, the daughter of Danaui, 

i. 424. ii. 230. 
Philogcnes, ■ the fon of Eu^mon, ii* 

168. 
Philolaus, a name given to ^(culapias 

by the Spartans, i. 322. 
Philomela, iti< 112. 
Philomclus, the fon ofTheotemui, ifu 

PNilon, the ptigilift, ii. 1 1 r. 

-, a victorious boy in the Oly^i- 
pic race, ii. 126. 
Philonidesy a ftatue of, ii.i30. 
Phiionome, the daughter of Craugafus, 

iii. i}^, 
Philopoemen* the fon of Craugia, i. 
422. ii. 190. 

, general of the forces 
fent againft the Achaians by AttM 
lus, ii. 208. 

particulars of> ii. 369 — 



-, the laft of the Greeki^ 



377- 



ii. 377. 
Philotai, the grandfon of Peaeleutt 

ii. 168. 170. 
Philotimus, the ftatuary, ii. 126. 
Phtloxenus, i. 5. 234. 
Phineus, ii. 52. 

Phintas, the fon of Sybotas, i. 346. 388. 
Phitidia, i. 284. 
Pblegon Trallianus, remaikable hiflo« 

riest from the tieatife of De Mi- 

rabilibus, iii. 269. 
Phlegyas, i. 2 to. 

• — ^ , the fon of Mars, tit. %%% 

Phlias, particulars of, i. 171, 
Phlialia, i. 207. 

Phliafian tower, particulart of, i. lyi.. 
Phlygonium, the city, iii. 108. 
Phlyus, the fon of Earth, i. 339. 
Pboccnfea, the war of the, againft tkc 

ThefTalians, iii. 103. 

-, the memorable tranfadioM 



•^ iii. 109. 



PbOGI^ 
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Fhecici hr facrtd war, the caufei and 
particuUra cf, lii. 105, 106. 

* defperationt the origin of the 

phrafc, iii. 105. 

» war brought to an end by Phi- 

lip, iii. io9. 

■■ cities, the deftruflion and refto« 
ration of, ii. 

Phocicon, the building, iii. X13. 

Phocicut, the city, iii. 108. 

Phocii, a city under ParnaiTus, ii, 

174- 

s particular* of, iii. 10 )• 

Phocut, the Ton of Omytion, i. S19. 

iii. 39, IC2. , 

, a pi^ure of, iii. 186. 
Phoebiean maHh in Troezen, i. 224. 
Phoenicus, the port, i. 4|8. 
Phoenix, the river, ii. 2^4. 
Phoczi, a place in Arcadia, ii. 279. 
Pholoe, the mountain, ii. 148. 
Phorbas, the fon of Lapithai, ii. 4. 

->^ , the Athenian archon, ii. 140. 

Phormio, the fon of Afopichut, i. 66, 

iii. 132. 
I^ormio, the Spartan, i 299. 
^ — , a vidlor in the Olympic 

pmcf, ii. 6i« 
- — , the Erythraean, ii. 179. 
Pbormis Mcnalius, the offerings 0(9 

ii. 80. 
Phoroneui, by what kings he was fuc* 

ceeded, i. 178. 
• , the inventor of fire, ac- 
cording to the Argivet, i. i8iJ. 
Phradmon, the ftatuary, ii. 107. 
Phraortes, i. 406. 
Phraiiclides, the Athenian archon, li, 

Phreattys, i. 84. 

Fhrixa, the ruins of, ii. 148. 

— , the Nymph, ii.365. 

Phrizus, the fon of Athamas, i. 67, 
iii. So. 

■ ■ ^ > the river, i. 246. 

Phrontfs, the pilot of Menelaus> a pic- 
ture of, iii. 17^. 

Phrudarchidas, iii. 29. 

Phrync, the courtezan, i. 53. 

, a golden ftatue of, made by 
Praiiteles, iii. 141. 

Phrynichus, the poet, iii. 189. 

Phrynon, ii. 68. 

Phylacus, an heroic grove of, iii. 123. 

PhyUus, the elded foa of Au{eaS| ii. 
4* 



Phyfcoa, a choir fo called by the 

£ leans, ii. 48. 
Picture in the Athenian porch called 

Various, particulars of, i. 42. 
of Bacchus leading Vulcaa 

back to heaven, i. 54. 
— of Pentheus and Lycurgus> 

filfTcring the punifliment of their im« 

piety towards Bacchus ^ /^. 
■ of the enteiprizc of Ulyfles 

againft the fuitors, i. 141. 

— in the tomb of Xenodice, i. 

'54- 
Pidlures in the temple of ^fculaplut 

among the MelTentans, i. 428. 
Piera, the fountain, ii. 48. 
Pieria, the wife of Oxylus, ii. 9. 
Pierus, the river, ii. 229. 
- -, the Macedonian, oidered that 

nine Mufes fliould be worihippedy 

iii. 63. 
Pindar, i. no. 222. 331. 342.425. 

ii. 26. 41. 88. 169. 246. iii. 4j. 

143. 

, ihtue of, i. 22.- 
— , verfes of, i. 331. 
• — compofed hymns in honour of 

Ammon, iii. 3$. 
— — I what ftrft induced him to com-^ 

pofe verfe , iii. 50. 

■ , remarkable dream oi, iS, 

— , ruins of the houfe of, iii. ^5. 

-^, avcrlcpf, iii. 11 6, 

, the throne of, iii. 171, 

Pioniae, the city, iii. 4c. 
Pionis. one of the pofterity of Her- 
cules, iS. 
Pipes of the ancients, a curious account 

of, from two Greek MSS. iii. 343, 

344. 
Plraea, the ftortt i. Z66,. 
Plr«us, i. 2* 

Pirafus, the fon of Argus, i. 18a. 
Pirene, water of, i. 141. 
Pirithous, ii. 28. 

, a pi^ure of, iii. 185. 

Pirus, the river, ii. 215. 

Pifander, the Camirenfian, a poec, 1. 

446, ii. 3 ji. 
Pifias, the ftatuary, i. 9. 
Pifidorus, the Olympic vi6tor» ii. 27, 

io'4. 
Pifts* a picture off iii. 176. 
Pififtratus, i. 63. 186. 
' coUe«*i the fcattered fcrft* 

Dd3 nf 
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of Hbitaer into one tegoUr poem* 

ii. 247. 
Pifon, the ftatu^ry, ii. 90. 
Pifui Perieresa ii. 51. 150. 
Pitanaii, the, i. 29r. 
Pitho, one of the Graces, according Co 

Hermefianai the poet, iii. 8z. 
Pittacus, the Mitylensan, iii. 170. 
'Pittheus taught the art of fpeaking, i, 

Pityreus, 1.^09. 

Pityufa, the iflaod, i. 237* 

Plataa, the dai^hter of king Afopiu, 

fii. 2. ' 
— , the city, the dcftrucUon of, 

t% 
Platanifta, Spartan gan^et fo called, i, 

281. 
plataniftooi th# fountain, i. 436. ii. 

347. 
Plataniftus, the promontory, i. 324. 
PUtanius, the river, iii. 53. 
Platenfis, i. 113. 

Plato, a beautiful faying of, ii. 212. 
-— , according to the ancients, dc- 

fcended from Apollo — remarkable 

4ream of, with its ei^planation by 

the Socratic Simmias, iii. 2^3. 
«— — , obferyation of, in the Goxgijia, 

iii. 360. 
— ,»extrad from the Phsdrut of, 

iii. 300. 
> ■ J ■ ^< an epiftle of, Hi, 

3i»- 
— >, his account of the advantages 

which men derived from prophecy, 

iii. 3 16. 
Plemnanis, i. 165. 
Pleftoanax, i. 26 r. 
Plethrium, a plac^ fq called in the 

Gymnafium in Elis, ii. 154. 
Pliftsenus, aftatueof, ii. 129. 
piiftarchus, the fon of Leonidas, |. 

261. 
Pliftus,. the river, iii. I2|. 
plotinas, iii. 329. 
Pluto, called by Pindar, Chrufeniosy 

iii. 51. 
— , why reprefeote4 with a helmel^ 

iii. 209. 
r— -> why reprefented with- a key, 

iii. 320. 
r , beautiful account of, from the 

MSS. SchoL of Proclui on the €ra>- 



Podalirius, i. 337. 

Podares, it. 276. 

Poemandrus, the Too of Chagxt^U^t 

iii. 44. 
Poemenides, groves facred to t^% 

Nereides, fo called, i. 137* 
Poleas, 11 316. 
Polemarchus, i. 25^. 
Polenor, the Centayr, ii. 14. 
Polichus, the ftaitiary, ii. 109. 
Poliies, a vid\o» m the Olympic race, 

ii. T20. 
^. , a fervant of Menclaus, % 

pittiire of, iii. 173. 
Pollux, i. 203. ii. 51. 
Polofoa, a place in Tanagra, iii. 44. 
Polus, ii. 3:9. 

Polyandria, bufts fo called, i. 205. 
Polyarchns> iii. -$7. 
Polybius, the fon uf Lycortas. ii. 272, 
, . , a ftatueof, ii. 326.341. 369. 
Polybusv i. 152. 
Polycaon, the fon of Lelex, i. 249, 

- . ■ I. , the fon of Buies, i. 3,4.?. 
Polycharcs. the Meffenian, i. 347» 
Polycles, theftatuary, ii. 95. 

, the fons of, ftatuaries, iii. 

204. 

, a vi^or in the Olympic 

horfe-race, ii, 86. 
Poiycletus, the ftatuary, i. 189. 199. 

204. 214. 307. ii. 50. 88. 97. 109, 

328. 
Polydor, the Elean, 11. 65. 154. 
Polydamas, a man of great ibture, s^ 

ftatue of, ii. 97. 
— , inftances of his valour, ii, 

98. 250. 
Polydedes, the fon of Eunomus, i. 268. 
Polydora, the daughter of Meleager, u 

34a. 
Polydore, the fon of Cadmus, iii. 10. 
Polydorus, a Sparun king, i. 285. i|, 

377- 

, the fon of Ippomedon, th§ 
fti'ue oil, i. 191. 

, the ton of Alcamenes, '%, 
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-^, a ftatue of, i. 283. 



Polyducea, the fountain, i. 314. 
PolygnotuSf the painter, L 47. 6i« 
iii. 9. 

-, the pictures of^ an account 



ofx lit. X7a— 1S%« 



Pdlyidni, 
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Fotyidut, i. 117- 

Folymeftor, the fon of -ffigincta*, ii. 

Polymoeftut Colophooiui« i. 4®' 
Polynices, a vidor in the Olympic 
face. ii. 2z. 

-, the fon of OedipuB, lii. 13. 
-, aftstueof; i. 191. 
Polypemony the robber* i. z ix> 
Polyphron, iii. I57« 
Polypi the« Lacon, a vifitor in the hortc- 
tace of the Olympic games, ii. 13 1. 
Polypoetes, the ion of Pirithous, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 176. 
Polytichides, the town, ii. I7»» 
Polytion, houfc of, i. 6. 
Polyiena, a pidure of, iii. 17?' 
Polyxenui, the fon of Agafthenes, 11.7. 
Polyxo, Che wife of Tlepolemus, i. 

311. . 

Pompus; an Arcadian king, u. itj. 
Pontinost the grore, i. 244. 
Porch, royal, in Attica, i. 2. 

, and the ftatuet 
which it contains, i. 7- 
— -, which conuins the pidurea of 

the twelve gods, i. 8. 
•i..-^ called Various, i.44 



4A. 



its contents, 1* 
~, ftatues before 



Praxiteles, the feni of, u xi» 

Preugtnes, ii. 181. 

Priam, a pifture of, iii. I-9. 

Priapus, a ftatue of, iii. 70. 

Prias, ii. 149. 

Pricne, the city, ii. 170. 

Phnus, a place fo called ia Arcadia, 

ii. 165. 
Proclca, the daughter of Clytiui, iii. 

Procies, the fon of Ari(lodemus, t. 251. 

, the Carthaginian, i. 440. 

, the fon of PUyrcus, and leader 

of thclones, ii. 174. 
-1 , the boy, a riftorious wreftler 

in the Olympic games, .ii. 126. 
Pxoduf, the Carthaginian, i. 195. 
. , the phi\ofopher, eztradk from 

the MS. Commentaries of, on the 

Aldbiades, iii. 291. 343. 
.. , ectrad from the MSS. Schol. 

of, on the Cratylua, iii. 2*7. 435. 

251. 261. 318.310 341. 
.. .-, extract from the Scholia c^, 

on Hdiod, iii. »6 1.344. 
, ■ — MS. hymn 

of, entitled, tfcw? kom^^i or, acoa^- 
monhymn, iii. 272. 

treadfe of. 



it, i. 4^. 
Porinas, the river, lu 291. 
. Porphyrion reigned in Attica prior to 

Amarus, i. 41. 
Porphyry, iii. 330. 
Port, fccret, iniEgina, 1. aii. 
Porta Baptifta, iii. 24$. 
Pofidioh,'the, 11.250. 
Pofidonias, the city, i. 2*5. 
Potbsus, the archittJt, ii. I39- 
Pothos, the meaning of the worA, ac- 

coMing.to Plato, iii. 280. 
Potniie, tl^ ruins of, iii. 18. 
^ ■, ^defies, i^. 
Prax, the-great-grtodfon of Pergamus, 

i. 316. . ' 
Prailas, the ftatuary, iii. 153. 
>ptaxidamac, avidorious pugilift in the 

Olympic games, .ii. 137. 
praxidica, a iUtue'of , i. 3 J i . 
PraxilU, the poeteii, i. 289. 
Praxiteles, the ftatujiry, i. 5, 6. 118. 
zay— IS9. ii. 49* l^t« S7t* M* 



De Magia, iit. 324. 



ricsof, on Plato's Republic- iii. .:i09, 
. fix booloB of. 



- Commenta- 



on the Theology of Plaio. iii. 2H4. 
•■ Commenta- 



ries of, on the Timcus, iii. 56. 262. 

»77- ?33-^SO* 
Procne, i. 68. 

Procris, the daughter of Eredheus, U 
no. iii. 41. 

-, a ptdureoT, iii. 184. 
Prodigies Cignificant of the rain of the 

MeiTenians, 1.374,37$. 
Prodition baneful to the Achaians, ii. 

192. 
Proetus, i. 156. 178. 

-, daughters of, the ftatues of, 
i 1-2. 
Prohus. ii. 5, 
Promachos, a ftone ftatue of Hercules, 

iii. 2$. 
Promachus, the fen of ParthenopKut* 

iii 4T. 
-, a ftatue of, i. 19 1. iii. 



' !)(l4 
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Promichuty die fan of Herculet, Si. 

306. 
Promedon, a pi£)ure of, iii. 188. 
Prometheucy a definiiion of, iii. 240, 
w ' -, why burning lamps were 

employed in the coouft facred to, 

iii- 252. 
■ ■ -, the fon of Codrusy ii. 



171- 
Promne, the wife of Buphagus, ii. zSS. 
Promontory, a, called the jaw-bone of 

an afs, i. 323. 
Proa, the hill, i. 242. 
pronomus, the -piper, i. 416. 

» ■, aftatueof* iii. 27. 

Propylsa, veftibules (0 called, i 6r. 
Proferpine's grove^ a pidure of^ iii. 

187. 
Profymna, i. 180. 
Profymne, the ftatue of, i. 24$. 
Proteiilaut revenged on himfelf Perfet 

Artabaetes, i. I'o. ii. ^2. 
— — — , a pi£tureof, iii- i?6. 
Protolaus, the Olympic pugiliil, ii loe. 
Protophanei, a vidlor in the Olympic 

pancratium^ and iawreftiing, i. 104. 

li. 64, 
Providence, an energy prior to intellc^^ 

iii. 356. 
Proxenus, il. ;i6. 

Prytancs, the Corinthian kings, i. ?46. 
Prytaneum, contents of, i. 48. 53.126, 
Prytaneum, the, in Altis, ii. 44. 
Prytanis, ii. 61. 
Pfamathe, 1. 128. 
Pfamathus, i. 332. 
Pfcllus, extract from a very rare Creek 

MS. of, iii. 324. 
Pfiphxum, a Tea fo called, i. 23''.. 
Pfophis, the fon of Archon, ii. 305. 
" , the city, ii, 

■ ■ , the daughter of Etyx, /^. 
Pfylli, the, iii. 6j. 
Pfyttalia, a fmall ifland before Sala* 

mis, i. 106. 44ii. 
Ptolemy, the fon of Berenice, traof- 

a£lton» of, i. 18, 19. 
Ptolemy Philometer, particulars of, 

i. ^.2, 23. \ 

. ■ ■ ' . " , brazen ftatues of, 



the brother of Lyfandnij i. 
the foa of Lagus, a ftatue of| 



1. 24. 



44. 
ii. 129. 



Ptolemy, the fon qf DimaficbthoB, iH«, 

•4- 
•— — , a y'l&oT in the Pythian con* 

teft with the two- yoked car, iii. 121. 
. , the aftronomer. Oudied aftrck- 

nomy for forty yeais in the Pteroi of 

Canobus, iii. 315. 
Ptolichut rhe ftatuary, ii. 90 1 14. 
Piolis, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 28^. 
Ptous, the fo 1 of Athamas and The- 

miftus, ill. 51. 
Puniceu«, a place of judgment among 

the Athenians, i. 83. 
Pyla, king, i. 115. 
Pyladei. i. 219. 251. 

■ ' planned the death of Neopto* 

lemus, i. ^ai. 
Pyleus, the fon of Clymenus, iii. 86. 
Tylos, a city in the fromooDory Cory* 

phafium. i. 4^2. 
Pylus, the fon of Clelbn, ii. 

., an Clean city, the ruiiu of, ti. 

151. 
Pyrschmet, ii. 9. 
Pyrias, ii. 367. 
Pyrilampes, a vidor in the Olympic 

Dolichos, ii. 93. 

■ , the ftatuary, ii. 93. 127. 

Pyrrha, the daughter of CreoD, iii. 

22. 
Pyrrhichus, the god, one of the Cu« 

retes, i. 3U. 
• , ■ . ■ , a Sparun town, ti» 
Pyrrhicius, i. 3 9. 
Pyrrho, the fon of Piftocratet, aftaCue 

of. ii. 157. 
Pyrrhus, the archited, ii. 139. 
— — -, a vidor io the Olympic 

horfe-race ii- 85. 

I ' , the fon of ^acidai Aribbai, 

(btue of, i. 29* 
■ particulars of, i. 29"— 35. 

— — — flies to Tarentum, i. 34, 
— — wars on Antigonus and iht 

Creeks, i. 35 — ^7. 
— — , hi^ dcjth, i. 37. "*!, 
— — , a trophy of, i. 194. 

-, the fon of >£acides> a ftatn* 

of, ii. 125 
* ■, the fon of Achilles, j. 336. 

■ plundered the temple of ApoU 

Io at Delphos, iii. 118. 
Pythjeus, a ftatue of Apollo fo called^ 

■'^^^' ^. ' 

Py^goraaj 
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Tjtht^ont, iht jtinfer, iii. 83. 

» ■ ., the ftatuary, ii. 95. 100. 

lai. 1.^5. 
P)thagoras, the wife, the great fnnd- 

fdn of Hippafus, i 171. 111.29$. 
Py tharatus, the Meflenian ooiniDander» 

i. 157. 
I'ytharcus, the Olympic Tidor in tht 

fVadiuniy ii. 103. 
Pythe^s, the general of the BiBOtianfl> 

ii. 20$. 
Pythes, a fta^c of* ii. i%6. 
Pythian gdmes, an account of the> sii* 

119-^111. 
Pyfhionife. i. 110. 
Pyihis, the fonofDelpho*, iii. 117. 
Pythocritus a vi^oriout player on the 

pipe in the Oiympic g»mes, ii. 1L$. 
Pythodorus. the ftaiuary iii. 79. 
Python, the ferpcnt, the fymboHcal 

meaning of unfolded, iii. 290. 
Pytt:ilu&, a victorious pugilift in the 

Olympic game<| ii. 131. 
J*yttius, ii. 4. 

QJU ADR AN CLE, in incIofut« in 
the Elean Cymnafium, ii. i{4. 

Quinquertiumy the meaning of the, 
iii. 290* 

R. 

RHACIUS^ a leader of th« Cretan! , 

Ii. 1:1. 
Rhacotit, a fmall ^yptian city, ii. 

63. 
Rhamnus, the town, i. 98. 
Rharium, a plain in Attica, t. its. 
Rhegnidas, king of the Phliafiani, i. 

J71. 
Rhet], channels fo calledt i. 1 1 f . 20$. 
Rhexibius, a vidloriout pancratiaft in 

the Olympic garnet, ii. 137. 
Rhianus, the Ci^tan, a verfe of, i. 

340. 
•— — celebrated the Metteoic war 

inverfe, i. 353 379* 
9- ' — • vcrfef of, i. 388. 
JUiinoceios, the, why fo called, iii. 



Rhi^i, an Achaian city, ii. 18 r. 

Rhodet, theiiland, i. 153. 

Rhodos, a place in Sparta io called!* 
i. 336. 

Rhoecus Ambryflfenfis, iii. 104. 

-, the fon of Philxut, one of 
the firft that taught how to caft brafs* 
and melt it intoftatues, U. z87« 
■ , the ftatuary, iii. xrj. 

Rhun, a place in Attira fo called^, u 
119. 

Rhyps, the ruins of, ii. 217. -2^3. 

Riven Ilifltis and Eridanus, i. $2. 

— — which ought to be Uiltd bru^ 
mal, and which cold, ii. 3&0, 39 f, 

Roadj called the chariot^ i. xoi. 



SABBB, a Hebrew prophetefs, m. 

Sacadas, a victor in the Olympic gamci 

with pipes, i. 41^. ii. 12$. 
1 — , a ftatue of, iii. 66. 120. 
Sacsea, the ifland, ii. 163. 
Saefara, i. iii. 

Salagus^ the fon of Oenopion, ii. xyC. 
Salamis, i. trS. 

, an Athenian ifland, i. 103. 
$alluik, extradt from the golden treatile 

of; On the Gods and the World, uL 

276 308. 
Salmoneus, the daughter of, a pifiu|» 

of, iii. 184. 
Saloe, the lake, ii. 24.0. 
^amia, the city, ii. (5. 
— — •-, the daughter of the river M«« 

ander, ii- 174* 
Samicon, ii. 12. 

Samoa, a city of the lones, ii. 174. 
Samothrace, the ifland, ii. 175. 
Samus, the fon of Ancsus, ii. 174,' 
Sandion, i. 126. 
Saon, iii. 96. 

Sappho, i. 70. iii. 59. 65* 
Sardinia, the ifland, iii. 145* 
. — free from all poifonous heitit| 

except one, which caufes thofe wh* 

eat it to die laughing, iii.. 149. 
Sardus, the fon ol Maceris, iii. 145. 
Sarmatian coat of mail, and the manner 

in which the Sarmatians fight, i. 58. 
Suron drowned in (urfuinf a hind* u 

Satrtpta, 
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Sstrapety ft #atue (6 ctllcd by the 

Eleans, ii. i6o. 
Sftturn, why fabled to devour his chil- 

ilreny iii. 222. 

— --, why called aykt'XovnlK* iS. 

■ ■ ■■■, why reprefentrd as an old miiiy 

and flow in his motion, if. 
*—<•—, what is meant by hiscaihuting 
his fither Heiven, iii. ^ 7^. 

■ ■ , the meaning of his fwallowing 
a colt and a t^one inft^ad ot Neptune 
ftnd Jupiter, iii. .36. 

^-.— , the meaning rf his being de«- 

throned by Jupiter, iii. 317. 
Saktyr, ftatue of one, by Praiiteles, i. 

5^ 

Satyridc, Iflands fo called, i. 65. 
{atyrus, the pugilift, ii- 9v 
Saunion, the fcuutain« iii. 212. 
"Bcaea, the daughter of DanauS| ii. 1 6€. 
Scambonidae, i. iii. 
Scandea, the haven, i. 324. 
Scedafus, iii. 29. 
^eooma, a place in Sparta fo called, 

i. 304* 
Scephius, the fon of Tegeatet, ii. 379. 
Sceptre, the, which Vulcan made for 

Jtipiter, particulars of, 111.98,99. 
*- — , the meaning o( one being fa- 
bricated by Vulcan, li. 
Schediusj king of the Phocenfes* iii. 

no. 
m- , a pi£bjre of, iii. iSS, 

Scheria, tlie ifl^nd, i. 148. 
Schifte, the road, iii. 113. 
Schoenus, the town, ii. 339. 
Sciis, a building fo called in Spait^i i. 

2«7. 
Scillus, the ruini of, il. 15. 
Sciron, i. 116. 131. 
Scirum, i. 107. 
Scirus, the prophet, i. 107. 
Sclinus, the river, ii. 16. 
Scolus, the ruins of, iii. 9. 
Scopas, the (latuairy, i. 128. t6i. 1991 

ii. 159. 320. 362. 365. 
Scorpiom, a, which had wings fimilir 

to thofe of a locuft, iii. 46. 
Scortitas, a place full of oaks, i. 279. 
Scyllcum, the promontory of, i. 236. 
Scyllis, the ftatuary, i, 176. 198. 

231. ii. 49. 140. 

-, the diver, a ftatue of, iii, 15a* 

Scyppius, the city, ii: 173. 
8cyras« the river, J. 331, 



Seasons, the, beautiAil account 0^ 

from the Commenurks of Prodiit 

•n the Timspus, iii. 350. 
Seer, a worm. froB the cbread of whic^ 

the Seres make gumcnta, ii« 162. 
SeJaiiaf the mios of, i. 280. 
Seleadas, a vidorious wreftlcr in the 

Olympic gaipes, ii. 131. 
Selemnus, ii. 223. 

- , the meaning of hie being 

changed into a river, iii. 334. 
Seleucus, particulars oi» i. 43, 44. 

ii. 130. 
— — , a ftatue of, ii. 114. 
Selinuntes, the town, i. 322. 
Setinus, the river, ii. 237. 
Semele, i. 3^8 
■ , the meaning of her beinf lei 

back to heaven by Bacchus, aii. 303. 
, the fymbolical fignificationo^ 

iii 335- 
Semnse, or the Furies, I. 82. 
Senatchoufc of the Ave huadrcdj and 

the ftatues it contains, i. 9. 
Seps, the ferpem, ii. 260. 
Serambus, the ftatuary, ii. 114. 
Serapion, the Alexandrian paacrariaftf 

ii. 66. 
Serapis, the fame with the Pluto of 

the Greeks, iii. 28. 
Seria, the ifland, ii. 163. 
Ship, an aficount of a prodigious laige 

one built by Ptolemy Phik>pater, 

iii. 2^5. 
Sicily, an account vf the natioas of, 

ii. 76. 
Sicyon, i. 168. 
Sicyonia, i. 207. 

Slcyoniana, the debility of, !• 153. 
— — , their manner of bwyinf 

their dead, i. 154. 

■ ■■ ■» a treafury of the, iii. 131, 
Sida, i. 323. 

Side, the daughter of Danaus, i. 323* 
Silanion, the ftatuary, ii. 9$. 124, 

T26. 
Silenus, i. 331. 
—— , the cldeftof the Satyn» i«64« 

■■ »t the Mariian, i. 67. 
Simangelus, iii. 30. 
Simon, the ftatuary, ii. 81. 
Simonides, i. 5. 271. iii. 5. 

i an elegy of, iiu 180. 
Simplicius, eztrad^ from the Comatn* 

luics o^ on £ptdetn>^ iii. 358. 

Simpl<ci9% 
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SSmpliciuiy eKtrtd from ihc CommeB- 
uries of^ on Ariftotle's PhyJicf, iii. 

' ■ Oc C«lo, iii. 

347. 
Simus, th« fon of Tf menus, i. 34^. 
-, the fon of Phialus* ii. 263. 
Simulus, the Meifenian, ii. 229. 
Sinis, the robber» i. 109. 13 5. 
Sinon the compaaion pf Ulyflef, z 

pidlore of, iii, 179. 
Siope, a road fo called in Elis^ ii. I (5, 
Siphaii, the, a treafury of, iii. 131. 
Sipte, a fortilied city ot Thrace, ii. 83. 
Sipylus, the cown» i. 197* 
Sirae, a place in Arc^^ia, ii. 305. 
ISirens, Homer's delcription of the^ 

"»■ 355- 
» ■ -, beautiful account of, from the 

Mas. Schol. of Proclus on the Cff 

tylus, /^. 
Slfyphus, the fona of, i. 145. 

, apiflurcof, iii. 191. 
• ., the meaning of the fable re« 

fpcdtmg the puciihment of, explain* 

ed, iii. 289. 
Skep, above all the deitieti friendly to 

the Mufes, according to the Tioeze- 

nians, i. 127. 
1 , ftatiie of, i. 163. 
— and Death, ftatuetof, i. 305. 
* ^« , why faid by the an- 

cients to be twins, iii. 307. 
$luggi(h, a ftone fo called in Sparta, 

i. }20. 

Smenos, theriTer, i. 330. 
Smicythus, an account of hit gifti ia 

Olympia, ii. 79* 
Smiles, the ftatuary, ii. 175. 
Socrates, a vidor in the Olympic raccy 

ii. 106. 
r ■ , the fon of Sophrooifcut, made 
' two ftatues for the Athenians, i. 62. 

iii. 55. «^ 
Sodamas, i. 276. 
*■■' ■, a viAor in the Olympic ftt^ 

dium, ii. 96. 
Qoidas, the ftatuary, ii. 218. 
Solon, the Athenian, iii. 170. 213. 
Somis, the ftatuary, ii. 126. 
800S, the fun of Proclus, i. 267.- 
Sophius, a victor in the Olympic rgcfi 

ii. 89. 
Sophocles, i. 8z. 
»?»——. ftatue of, i. 57, 



Soron, a gnre of oaiks in Anadia* U* 
65. 154, 



305. 

Sofander, the Smynutap, ii. 
Sofigenes, ii. 329. 
Soiipolis, the Dftmon, ii. 141. 
Softratus, the pancradaft, ii. 94. 
Softracus Pelleneus, a viAor over hojM 

in the Oiyqnpic ftadtum, ii. 215. 
Sotades, a vidtor in the Olympic longer 

courfs, ii. r^. 
Sparta, the imtge of, i. 179. 
, the wall of J iiemoliflied by tl» 

Achaians, ii. 187. 
Spartans, the. admire poetry the leaft 

of all men, i. 271. 
■ > ■ I — ^, facrifice caniae wKelpt 

to Mars, 1. 204. 
SpartoQ, the loo of Tifamenus, ii. 

i8r. 
Spelaifai, ftatuea of Hercuka, Mer- 
cury, and Apollo, fo calledi iii* 191* 
3pha^eria, the iHand, i. 444. ii. 151^ 
Sphaeria, a Trnezenian ifland^ i. 233* 
Sphxrii, the, i.29j. 
Sphcnis, ii. 28. 

Sphettas, the fon of Troeicn, i. a2|, 
Sphini, the particulars of, iii. $7. 
■, explanation of tbe fabk a^ 

iii. 345- 
Sphirus, the fon of Machaon, i. loii, 
Sphregidion, the cavern, iii. 8. 
Spidera, curious particulars ofj iii. 

16. 
Spintharus, the architeft, iii. ii6i. 
Stadicus, the ftatuary, ii. 9^ . 
Stadium of white ftone* 1.53* 
Sugs, white, ii. 293. 
Statues before the entrance of ihe tern* 

pie of Juno, i. 18 r. 
— — and facred gifts among th« 

Eleans, an account of the, ii. 61. 
■ in Olympia of thirty-five boyi 

that were (bipwrecked, it 75. 

■, the meaning of thofe th«t 

were called Diopcteis, iii. 242. 
Stature, gigantic, common in the he- 
roic age— farsfaftorily accounted foe 

by the Platonic philofophy, iii. 266. 
m ■ • remarkable hiftories of, frpa 

Phlegon Trail ianus, iii. 269. 
Staaufa, the foun:ain, 1.154. 
Stemnatiusy a grove in SparU fo called* 

1.316. 
Sdenyclerus, the royal city of the Mef« 

feniansj i. 345* 

Stenic]eni9> 
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Stenyclerut, the pUin, i. 43J. 
Stcphanus de Urhibuj, curious eztradl 

from« rcfpcOing Pan, iii. 248. 
Sterrhis, the city, iii. 108. 
'Stefichorus Himcneus, i. 199. 313. 

ii. 256. iii. 4. 24. 176. 179. 
Steanoa, a cavern in Phrygia, ii, 258. 
StheneIaidas,oneof the Sparun £pho- 

ri, i. 270. 
Sthenelas, i. 178. 

Schrnelus, the Ibn of Capaneiis, i. 184. 
— — , the ftatue of, i. 191, iii. 

19. 
Schenis, the ftatuary, ii. 132. 

, a victorious pugilitl in the 
Olympic games, ii. 193. 
Stiris, the city, iii. 207. 
Stomius^ the ftatuary, ii. 126. 
I. ■ , a vidlor in the Olympic quia- 

quertium, ii. 89. 
Stratius, the Ton of Clymenusy iii. 86. 
Straton, the ftatuary, i. 201. 
m , a vi^or . in the Olympic 

games, ii. 63. 
Strongylc, the city, iii. 13 r. 
Strophius, a picture of, iii. 173. 
Stnjthuntes, the promontory, i. 243, 
Stryenfes, the, i. 438. 
Stymphalian biidf, the meaning of 

the, iii. 317. 
Stymphalides, the, a defcription of, 

ii. 301. 
StymphaUis, the Ton of Elatus, ii. 259. 
— — — , the city, ii. 300. 
Styx, the water of, Ii. 294. 
, remarkable properties of hs 

water, ii. 296. 

, of what the caufc, iii. 337. 

Sulpitius, ii. 196. 
Sumateus, ii. 257. 
Sumatia, the city; ih. 
Sumbola, a place in Arcadia, ii. 381. 
Sun, the, a brazen ftatue of, i. 3^4. 
■ , why faid to be drawn by 

four horfes, iii. 222. 
» >, why reprefented as p«rpe« 

tually young, /i. ' 
< , table of the, in Ethiopia, 

iii. 263. 
Suniumi the promontory, i. t. 
Surma Antigones, a place in Thebes, 

iii. 54. 
Syadrat, the ftatuary, ii. 95. 
Sybariades, a vidtor in the Olympic 

race witik colts, ii« 23. 



Sybotas, the Ton of 00(24*18, 1. $4%, 

Sylla, iii. 17. 

took Athens, and on what ao« 

count, i. 54 — 56. 
■' guilty of many cruelties Id (c« 

vera! nations, iii. 77. 
— — died miferable, iii. 78. 
Sylli, the city, iii. 148. 
Symmachus, a wreftler in the Olympic 

games, ii. 85. 
Synallaxis, the Nymph, ii. 15%. 
Syros, the city, i. 337. 
Sytha, the river, i. 156. 
Syihae, the rivers, i. 169. 

T. 

TABUTES, a t^erftan, ii. 170. 
Tacus, a remarkable account from, of 

the ftone Caryftius, iii. 243. 
Talus, the fon of Oenopion. ii. 176. 
Taeiarum, the promontory, i. 332. 
Talaus, i. 152. 
Taleium, a place in Sparta, in which 

they I'acrifice horfes to the fun, i. 31^* 
Tanagra, the daughter of .£o!uss iii.* 

41. 
Tanarus, i. 3T9. 
Tantalus, a picture of, iii. 19 1« 
■ ■■ .., the port, ii. 38. 
, fepulchre of, /i» 
Tanus, the river, i. 248. 
Tarat, the hero, iii. 130. 
Tarazippos, the, in Altis, ii. 744. 
Tarteflus," a Spanifti river, ii. 137. 
Taryntha, the city, i. 178. 
Tauropilis, i. 185. 
Taurofthenes, a vidor in wreftliag i« 

the Olympic games, ii. fio. 
Taxilust the general 'of the army of 

Mithridates, iii. 203. 
Taygetur, the mountain, i. 3 14. 
Ted^cus, the ftatuary, 1. 131. iii. Si. 
Tegea, the city, ii. 2^7. 
Tegeatae, the, particulart of, ii. 361^ 

362. 
Telamon is condemned for contributing 

to the death of Phocus, i. 221. 
Telebose, i. no. 
Teledus, a Spartan kir%, flaia by th* 

Meflcnians, i. 268. 
Telegone, the daughter of Pharis* t.424. 
Telemachus, a vidor in the Olympio 

horic-ncci ii. la^* 

Tcleibitf^ 
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Telephot, it. 37. Hi. 14. 

■ , a fiicred gmve of, ii. 38*. 
TeleAurchuSt in. 157. 
TelciilU^ i. 2i6. 239. 

- , theftatueof, i, 191. 
, plUnt behaviour of, i. 192, 

193. 
Teieftaty a vidoriout pugilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 124. 
Teleftes, i. 146. 

Telles, the fon of Tifamenus/ ii. 181. 
Tellias, the Phocenfiaa prophet> iii. 

105. 
Tellis, a pidure of, iii. 181. 
Tellon, a vidoiious pugilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 114. 
Telondes, iii. 56. 
Temenis, gates of, a city Co called, i. 

10$. 

Temenium, i. 246. 
Temenus, i. 185. 

— — , the foil of Pelafgus, ii. 300. 
-ythe fon of Phegeus^ ii.308. 
Temnus, the town, ii.38. 
Temple of Achilles, 1.3x6. 328. 
— — ^antldesi i. 124. 
— -^— ^fculapius Aulooiusy i. 



444- 
31a. 33 » 



the boy ^fculapius^ ii. 



3"- 

147. 



ill. 35. 



Potylseus ^fculapius, i. 
- i£fculapius Denuenetus, ii. 

■ iEfymnetes, ii. -227. 
' AgneUs* i. 293. 

■ Ajax, i. Z05. 

' Alexandra, i. 311. 

• Amazonian Apollo, i. 332. 

• Ammon in Lybia, i. 405. 



Amphiaraus, i. loo. 2CO. 
Temple, called Ana^rus, i. 175. 

■ Antinousj ii. 273. 
^ - Aphaea, in which Pindar 

compofed verfes for the JE^mcts^ 
i. 222. 

■ Aphneus, ii. 361. 

— — Apollo Acefius, ii. 157. 

— Carneus, i. 65. 293. 



3»9- 



Delphinian, i. 50., 
Diradiates, i. 203. 
Epibaterius, i. 230. 



Temple of Apollo Epidelium, i. 324. 
^ the Helper, ii. 352. 

— .^_— — Ifraonios, iii. 22. 
' Latous, i. 133. 

■ ■ Lycius, i. iSy* 
■ Maleatas, i. 21 J. 

- Parrhafius, ii. 346* 

! — ' Platan iftius, i. 236. 

■ Ptous, ii. 5r. 

■ Pythian, ii. 29O9 

291. 382. 

— ' Thearian, i.. 228. 

— Theoxenius, ii. 249. 

— ^— — Tutclaris, i..i29. 

' ■ in Delphos plunder^ 
ed bythePhocenfes, iii. 106. 

■ • , Yarioua 

reports oftheconfl:ru£lion of, iii. ti5. 
• dedicated by the em* 



peror Adrian, iii. 206. 
' Arfinoe, i. 286. 

Bacchus Acratophoros, iL 



149- 



225. 



147. 



382. 



- Aigobalos, iii. i8. 

- Axites, ii. 313. 

- Calydonius, ii. 

- Colonata, i. 289. 

- Creiius, i. 202. 

- Lampter, ii. 24 9« 

- Leucyanitas, ii. 

- Lyfian, iii. 36. 
.-Melanxgis, 1.239. 
-, the Myftic, ii. 



-^» Ny^lius, i. X 19. 
■ Polices, ii. 313- 

—'Baton, i. 200. 

— ^ Bellerophon, i. 139. 

'■ Bclus in Babylon, i. 405. 

the Cabiri remarkably holy 

from the beginning, iii. 56. 

Calathaia, i.337. 

Caffandra, the daughter of 

Priam, i. 335. 

-— Caftor, i. 288. 

the river Ccphiflus, i. 191. 

— — Ceres Chamync, ii. 146. 
■ ' ■ Eleufinia, i, 315. 

ii. 289. 310. 324. iii. 9. 
■■ Europa, iii. 92. 

•w, the Helmet-bearer, 



ii. 382. 



Temf^e 
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Temple, a hoty one of Ceres, i. 320. 

3S5. ii. a68. 
Temlpe of Ceret MyrtleflUn, iii. 42. 

■ — — Myfian, i. 184. 

■ ■ »» Panachaia, ii. 2j6. 

■ Pelafgis, i. 107. 
Proftifia and Profcr. 



finct i. 166. 



Sciriris, iii. 207. . 
-— Thermafia, i. 236. 
— Thefmia, ii. 290. 
«. Thcfmophoros» i. 



124. 202. iii. 364 202. 

^ Virid, i. 6f. 

—- , the Wool-])earer> i. 



129. 



> Cleta, i. 30$. 

• Clymenum, i. 24r« 

> Cyamitas, i. 109. 

• Cychreus, L 106. 

> Diana .^ginaea, i. 291. 
■ Diafia^toU; iii. 117. 

Agrotcra, ii. 245. 

■» ' AIphKa> ii. 152. 
— — — Apaochomene, ii. 304* 
— — Aricina» 1. 213. 
nI— — Aftratea, 1.332, 

— — Bhiuronian» i. 65. 

"— Caltifte, ii.337. 

Cnacalefia, ii. 304. 



209. 



Cnateatis; ii. 381. 

Cordace, ii. i5#, 

— Coryphsean, i. 215. 

Daphnsa, i. 330, 

Defpotna, ii. 341. 

Di<fiyDna, i. 286. 

Diana Didynna, i. 330. iii. 



178. 303- 



11. 247. 



- Eucleia, i>i.7^* 

- Hcgemachej i. 293. 

- HegemoDe, ii. 341. 

- the Huntrefs, i. 52* 

-Hymnia, ii. 263^284. 

*- Iphigenia, i. 239. 

» •» Ifora, i. 291. 

Laphriay ii. 217, 

■ Limnaea, i. 155. 

— — — Limnatisy i. 346. 

426. ii. 224. 381. 

— — — ' Lycean, 1. 227. 

— — — — — Lycoatis, ii. 340. 

' M>'fia, i. 3 17. 

— ■ ' ■ ■ Orthia, i. ao4. joo. 



Temple of Ceret PnAottofLeh 1.4^64 

■ — ^ Phenea, i. 164. 

■ Philomeiraz, ii. 155* 

*' ••" Propylaw) i. 112. 

"-^i Pryonian, ii. 291. 

' ■ ^»* ■ Rural* 11.330. 

• Saronis, i. 224, 

• the Saviour> i. 216^ 



ii. 549. 



214, 



one, ii. 
i.43»- 



- Sciadis, ii. 336. 
^— ^- Stymphalia, ii. 309. 

— Tridaria, ii. 219. 

the mother Dindymenc, ii* 

Dionyfiuty i. 54. 
' ■ 1 a moft ancient 



fieptttmi 



Dr}'opsy the fon of ApoUo* 

Earth, i. 283. 

-, which is called Ga« 



i. 61. 



«44. 



f. 214« 



308. 



EpheiiaiT, ii. 169. — 



327- 



1.346. 



, i. aS6. 

■' , the nurfe of youths^ 

■' wide bofomedy ii. 

the gods» called Epidote, 

the river Erymantliiis, iL 

- Kuclea, i. 40. 

- Eurynome, ii. 352. 

- Fortune Acrsa, i. 154. 

• the Furies, ii. 242. 334. 

- the Good Dxmon, iii. 92* 

- Good Fortune, /^. 

- tke Good Gcd> ii. 339. 

• the Greaicft Godt, ii. 23*. 
the Great Goddeflesy ir« 

• the Great Mother, 11*287. 
' Gorgafitt and Nicomaebuf^ 

- Hades, ii. 159. 

• Hebe, i. 169. 17c. 

> Hercules Abia, i. 424. 

' ■ ■ — Cynofarges, i. 5 t^ 

Ippodotos, iii. 57. 

- Mantidus, i.405« 



- , ...j^j, 

• Hermes .^E^ytus, ii. 36^. 

• Hilaira and JPhabe, i. 29s. 
» Hippolytus, i. 229. 

' Hippofthenesy i. 296. 
> the Hours, i. 191. 
- Ino^ i. 334. 

Tcmpit 
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Temple of Ifii, ii. 143. 

-y which is cailtd P«U« 



gias, i. 147 



•9 which is calUd^ScTp* 
Juno, Jupiter Panclleniui» 

11 aL^ ...^. 1 :i<. v.. «.L^ ^_ 



tia, r^. 



and to 'all the gode, huilt by the ( 
perar Adrian, i. 49. 
■ Juno Acraea* i. aoz. 

> Anthciat i. i§7. 



136. 



ii. 223. 



' ■■ Argive, i. 190. 
-— ^ Bunxaa* i. 147. 

— Hyperchiria, i. 290* 
-^^ the Perfe£fcy i. 319. 

' - Prodromiai i. i66. 
• Jupiter Agorxa, i. 283. 
■ Aptie(iu«f i. 13s. 

■ " ■ Capitolinuay i. 146, 
— — Charmon, ii. 281. 

— the Congregatory ii. 



-. CofoMCaf, i. 303. 

• Dodonaean, i. 35* 

• Epidotos, ii. t7£« 
— ^ Euanemuty i. «90. 

— IthoimeaBi 1.373. 
-«— Judicial, iii. ^5, 
-— ' the King, iii. 9t« 

— LariflaeuSy i. 203. 

— Lycean, ii. ^%^ 
■— Meflapeust i. 314. 

— Nemcan, i.X76.i90. 
-— Olympius, i. 292, 



Deucalion, i. 49 



the Opulent, i. 311-. 

■ — Philius, ii. 328. 

> Pluvius, iii. 9*. 

— — Pulvereutyiii. X19. 

Jupiter the Saviour, i. 191 ♦ 

229. 327. ji. 272. 327. 

■ - TropKus, i. 287. 
In Olympia, the de« 



fcription of the, ii. 26. 

*■ — Lycuigui, i. 300. 

•^— ^— - Machaon, i. ]j6. 
the goddefles' Maniai, ii.^ 

333. 

— Maroand Alpheut, 1, 287. 

Meiampus Amythaon, i. 



130. 



Triopas, i. 4a8, 



Menelaus, i. 312. 
Mcffcnc, the daughter of. 



Temple^ called Metnm, or, the tern, 
pie of the Mother of the God«, ii. 60. 
— — Morpho, i, 298. 

■ " Mercury Acacefius, ii. 315. 
- Criophonij, iii. 48* 

■ Cyllenius, ii. 293, 
' Minerra Agorea, i. 28^ 

■ Alea, ii. 273. 303. 
' Anemottt, i.441. 

■■ Apaturia, i. 433, 
" Areia, iii. 8. 

— Afia, i. 329. 

"' Aziopoenat i. 296. 

Temples, three, of Minerva Celeuthea. 

i. 2*85. 
Temple of Minenra, called Chalkioi. 
cot, iii. T16. 

Chalinetit,!. 144. 
•' Coria, i. 300. 

" Coryphafia, i.443. 

■ Cranaea, iii. 104. 

'" Cydonia, ii. 148. 

"* Cypariffia, i. 444. 

Erginc, i. 303. 

«■ Hippoiaiii»,i.333. 

' — Inventive, ii. 3 ^9. 

— Jtonia, i. 34. iii. 



78. 



305- 



-, built by 203. 



329. 



- Lariflieai ii. 2 is. 

- Megan ira, i. 114, 

- Ophthalmitis, i. 

- Panachiiis, 11.223, 

- Perfpicacious, i* 

- Polias, ii. 179. 



" PoHatis, ii. 366. 
-, who is called Po- 



liuchus and Chalcioecus, ii. 302. 

"■' Promachoma, i« 



- Pronoia, iii. 122. 

- Saitis^ i. 444: 

- Sciras, i. 3. 107. 



237. 



194. 



Sihenias, i. 231. 

— — ^ Telchinia, iii. 41. 
— — -"Tritonia, ii. 287. 
, the Trumpet, i. 

Ncccflity, i. 147. 
*"■' ■ ' Nemefis, ii. 225. 
— — the Nereid Doton, i. 137. 

Neptune Afphalius, i. 283. 

" EpopUsi ii. 324. 

Tempit 



^1 



r^ 
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iTcmpk of MTtnenrA Equeftrlan, ii. 
»75- 338. 343- , ^ ^ .. 

• ■■ GSenachus, i- 3 '4. 
■- Gcnefiao. i. x-»7* 
■ Hippocurivs, i. 



2QI. 



S8. 



232. 



!'». 



. Katal, i. 297. 
- OncfaeftUny iii. 

> Phyulmiut, i. 



*^ Profclyftiuty i. 



-Taenarius, i. 2^5. 
> and its centtou, 



i. 137 



»55 



^ Odavia,. i. i4i< 
Oebaluft, i. 297. 
the god Ogoa, ii. 276. 
Palxmoiiy 1. 138, 
Pallat and Evander, ii. 360. 
Pan the Liberator, i. 23 1. 
. .. — Nomtan, ii. 347. 
Pandrofusy i. 77. 
Parthenon, i. 68. 
Pi»opv ii. 7i- 
Pcrfcus, i. i8j. 
the (oddefs Perfaafioii« i^ 

Fhaenna, i. 50^. 

the mother Plaftcne, ii. 38. 

PolemocrateSy i. 148. 

PoUas, i. 76. 

the goddeiTesy called Prai- 



idicas, iit. 76. 
■■ Promachns, iii. 48* 

Proferpine the SaTiour> 



2S8. 



- the Huntrefsj iit. 



92. 



the gods who are called 
Pure, iii. 360. 

called Puthion, iii. 83. 

-of the Roman emperois* i. 322. 



ii. 158. 



228. 



Safety, ii. 136. 

Serapi8> i. 147. 292. ii. 



147. 



Caoopitanusy 



— Sllenus, ii. 158. 

— the goddcfs Syria, ii. 24!. 

— I'hetis, i. 292. 

I- ToDftrina» ii. 334* 



Temple of TricUrit, ii. i%ii 
— ' Triptolemus, 1. 212* 

.'■ Tr^phonius. iit 92. 

!- Venus Celeftial, i. 41. 20*< 

^ ■' » the ruiotf 

of, ii. 141. 

.', ■ ■ u..*-^ — Erycina, ii. 306. 

■ Marine and Oppor« 

tune, 'r 238. 

^ 8.^-, , . - Martial, i. 303. 

Melanify i. 1394 



ii. 26$. iii. 60. 



230. 



Migonitis, i. 320^ 
> OlsmpiaOf i. 288. 
. the SpecuUtriZ} i« 

Sponfa, 1. 2}2« 
■« — ■ - Summachi», ii. 27 j, 

— i , called thcTempto 

in a Tile^ ii. 367* 
- ■ ■' UraniSf i. ?«4» 

- Verticordia, i. 11^ 



-^- — , called the common Vefta of 

the Arcadians^ ii. 380. 
■ ■ 1 I of Vidims, t. 429. 
, called by the Mcf* 

fenians, Hierothyfino, i. 334. 

Vidtoiy without wingt* \* 



61. 



winged Vidory/ i. 2i2« 



— . Violence* i. 147. 
called the altar of the Cyclop*, 



i. 138. 
in Attica, called Colonies of 

Cities, i. 49 
■ to all the Gods, i. I40. 207. 

— . 1 tlie TwelreGods, ii. 310. 

.. ■■■.■ ■, an ancient onei and its con* 

tents, i. 117. 
■ ■ ' , one wiih a two- fold entrance. 



I. 20^. 
Tenerus, the plain, iii- 57/ 

., the prophet, the fon of Apol- 

lo and Melia, iii. 23. 57* 
Tenoes, iii. r ?9. 

Tcrcus, theThracian, iii. 36. 112. 
Teucer, i. 84. 
— — , the pofterity of, reigned over 

the Cyprians, i. 219. 
Tcumeffus, a place in Thebes, iii. 41- 
Teuthis, the village, ti. 320. 
^-^ >, an Arcadian general, parti- 

culars of, ii. 311. 
Tcuthr«s, theAUic&i;tti> i- 33^ 

Tcudtfooe^ 



!i ij E ^. 



4tt 



Teutlirohc, » Spartan town, i. 319. 

. 3*3- 
ThaJamae» a place fo called in Sparta, 

»-3 34- ■ ... 

Thalcs, the Milefian, 111. 170. 

Thaliades, a place in Arcadia, U. 310. 

Thalpius, ii. 7. 

Thamyris, the fon of Philammon and 
the Nymph Argiope, i. 433- i"- "'d- 

T , a ftatue of, iii. 66. 

——, a picture of, iii, 188. 

-: — i-, the meaning of the blind- 

nefs of, iii. 313. 

'thafium, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 

Thathcum, i. 319. 

Theagenes, i. 116. 

— — , alhtueof, ii. 114. 

Theantus, the Olympic vldlor, ii. lo6. 

Thearidas, iii. 157. 

Theatre at Athens, I. ^7. 

^rhebaid, the, a verfe from, ii. 311, 

Theban kings, the genealogy of the, 

-- iii. 10. '' 

Thebans, the, reftored to their coun- 

* try, by Caffander the fon of Anti- 
pater, i. 417. 

^ , the tranfadUofis of the, iii. 



15- 



^e 



Theocrefhis, a vl6lor in the Olympic 

horfe-race, ii. 118. 
Tlieodorus, the Samian,firft difcovered 

the method df cafting iron, i. a?7. 
■ , one of the firft that taught 

how to caft brafs, and melt it into 

ftatues, ii 287. 

-, a vi<^or in the Olympic 



quinqiiertlum, ii. i?i. 
— — '- , the father of the Sibyl 

Herophile, iii. 135. 
Theognetus^ a vi^or in wrcftling in 

the Olympic games, ii. 199. 
Theomelidx, a place in Sparta fo calU 

ed, i. 29 1. 
I'Heomneftas, the (latuary, ii. !%•;, 
Theophilus, the Athenian archon, iiL 

108. 
Theophraftus, iii. 358. 
Theopompus, the fon of'Kicander, i* 

ZSS' 26S. 278. 
* % > , hi* fpeech to the La- 
cedaemonian army, i. 3$7» 
—7 , a ri^or in the Olympic 

quin^uertium, ii. ii2. 

Sinbpeniis, his account 



reduced by Sylla to a 
very calamitous condition, iii. 18. 

I'hebe, the daughter of Afopus, ii. 68. 

.. . Prometheus, 

' iii. II. 

Thebes, the feve« gates of, raifed, at- 
cording to Nonnus, agreeably to the 
number and order of the feven pla.* 
nets ; and the meaning of this, iii. 

343. 

Theccajeoft, a building fo called in 
Altis, ii. 44. 

TheganufTa, a defert idand, i. 438. 

Thelpufa, the city, ii. 309. 

Themifcyra, i. IZ2. 

Themifonium, the city, iii. 193. 

Themiftoclet, ii. 377. 

**———, the offerings of, rejeded 
by Apollo, iii. 140. 

Theocles, the ftatuary, ii. 49. 

Theoclus, the prophet of the Melle« 
nians. i.382. 

— valiantly ruihes on the Spar- 
tans, and falls covered with wounds, 
. i. ..00. 

Theocofraus, the'ftatuary, i. xi8. ii. 
104. iii. 126. 

< VpLllL 



of a large fkeleton, iii. 271. 
Theopropus, the ftatuary, iii. 125, 
Theotimus, a vidorious pugilifl in the 

Olympic games, ii* 133. 
Theoxenus, ii.316. 
Thera, a place near the mountain Tay* 

gems, i. 315. 

-, the iiland, i, 167. 

Therapne, i. 294. 311. 
Theras, the fon of Ion, i. 251. 
— , the fon of Autefion, i. 344^ 

ii. 167. 
Theron, the ftatuary, ii. ii6. 
Tiiermius, ii. 8. 
Thermodon, the torrent, iii^ 4a. 
Theronice, ii. 7. 
Therophone, i6, 
Therfander, the fon of Agamididaty 

i. 300. 
— — ~, the fon of Polyniccs, ii, 

171. 
Therfilochus, a vidorious pugilitl in ch« 

Olympic games, ii. 121. 
Theriites, a picture of, jii. i83. 
Therfius, a vidtor in the Olympic cht- 

riot-race, ii. 24. 
Thefcus, pi^uige^of, &c. i. 8. iii. i8<. 
■ — f the meaning of the fable of, 

in which he it faid to have been 
£ « bound 
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bound by Pluto» and liberated by 

Hercules, Hi. 2^1, 232. 
Therpia« the city, iii. 58. 
Thefpiut, the Ton of Ercchtheus, 16, 1 
Thefprotis, a piece of poetical compo» 

iition, ii. eSi. 
Theflalonice, the daughter of Philip 

the fon of Amyntas, ii.st6S. iii. 17. 
Theftius the father of Lcda, i. 290. 
ThetiB, a (btue of, i. 310. 
Thlfl>e, the city, iii. 73. 
Thifoa, the Nymph, ii. 345. 347- 3^5* 
Thias, the river, ii. 335. 
Thoas, ii. 8. iii. 215. 
'thocfllay the city, ii. 324. 
Thocnut, the fon of Lycaoo, ii. 256. 

Tbolus, a place in Attica, conuimng 

filverftatues, i. I^ 

■ ', a round figure of white ftone, 

f. its. 
Thomax, i. 280. 
Thricianl, the, called by the Greeks, 

Boreant, iii. 254. 
Thracia, the city, iii. 108. 
ThrafybuluSy the Eiean prophet, U. 

87. 276. 
Thrafydnit, tht Elean, makes a peace 

vitn the Lacedaemonians, i. A/i. 
*thronium, the city, ii. 67. • 
thucydides, i. 66. K. 138. 
Thuriatane, the city, I. 426. 
*Thyade8, the, Attic women fo called* 

iii. no. 
Thyia» the daughter of Caftaliusj iii. 

X17. 
-» a pifbire of, iii. 184. 
^hyise, a fdHiral of the EleanSj in 

honour of Bacchus, ii. k6i. 
Thylacusy the ftatuary, ii.70. 
Thymoetes, the fon of OxynUSj i. t86. 
Thyrcum, the city, ii. 257. 

^— i •, ruins of, ii. 3 36. 

Thtrea, the town, i. 247. 

Tula, the river, i. 306. 

— , the daughter of Eurotas, 1/. 

Tiber* the lake, ii. i9. 

Tigea, a city of Arcadia, i. 204. 

Tilphufla, the fountain, iii. 76. . 

Tinuenetus, a vidor in the armed 

courfb, iii. iio. 
Timagenidai, the Theban, ii. 192. 
Tinulco, i. 120. 
Timandrty the daughttr of Tyad«rfut. 

ii.26i. 



TImanthes, the ptncnti^ H. T«T« 
Timarchides, the ftatuary, iii. 204. 
Timafitheus, a vidlor in the 01ymp2W 

pancratium, ii. io8« 
Timeas, theftatueof, i. 191. 
Timocles, the ftatuary, iii. 204. 
Timocratus, the Rhodiaa, bribes the 

Grecians to war on the LacedaeMi»« 

nianf, i. 276. 
Timon, the Elean, conquered in tber 

quio^uertium, ii. 6. 130. 
' ■■ , a viftor in the Olympic cha« 

riot.race, ii. S8. 

, the ion of ./Cgyptus, ii. 1 1^ 
Timt>ptolis, the Elean, ii. iz8. 
Timofthenes, a victor in the Olympic 

ftadium, ii. 88. 
Timotheus, the ftatuary, i. 231. 

» Conbnis, i. 68. 
— — , the Milefian, a vetfe of, 

ii. 372. 
Tipha, the cityt iii- 73- 
Tiphys, the pilot of the (hip Axgo, 

iii. 74* 
Tirefias, die divining tower of, iii* 

y a px^re of, iii. ilj. 
— , the meaning of his becoin* 

ing Mind through beholdini^^inerva, 

iii. 349- 
Tiryns, ruins of, i. 208. 
Tirynthus, the fon of Argus, i. 2oS« 
Tilamenus, the fon of Oreftes, i. 185. 
— — , particulars of^ i. 282, tSj* 
Tifamenus, a king of the Thebansy 

iii. 14. 
Tifander, (fit (^tuAry» iii. 127. 

», a vidorious pugilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. I2i» 
Tifias, the orator, ii. 134. 
Tiilcratcs, a vi^lor in the Olympic 

ftadium, ii. no. 
Tiiis, tlie fon of Alcis, i. 563. 
Titan, the brother of the Sun, !• 

166. 
Tiun'a, a town of the Sicyoniansj i« 

168. ii. 23ff;. 
Tithorea, ill. 194. 
Tithraoftes, i. 276. 
Tithronium, the town, iii. 20 r. 
Titus Flaminius, iii. 203. 209. 
Tlepolemus, a vidlor in the Olympic 

race with a fingle mule, ii. 23. 
Torches, aa Argivt fefiiyal fo called, 

i. i9^* 
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Tomb of /EdipuSy I. S2« 

— < the foiu of ^gyptus, !. 203, 

■ /Egyptus, the fon of Belus, 
ii. 228. 

■■ -ffipytuj, ii. 29«. 

Tomby called yEfymnium, i. 126* 
— ' ■ of Agamemnoo and his cha« 

rioteer Eurymedon, i. 180. 
Tombs of the kings called Agidafy i. 

29 X. 
Tomb of Akmaa, i. 29$. 

■ AlcmcnCf i. 119. 
Aldpe, i. 114. 

■ Amphilocusy i. 297. 

•- the children of Ainphloiii 

iii. 36. 



■ Amphifla, iii. 215. 
' Anchifesy ii. 283. 

■ Andrxmon, iii. 215. 
Androclusi the fon of Co- 

drusi ii. 170. 
' AnthemocrituS) i. 106. 

■ ■ Antiope and PhocuSy iii. 



Tombf brazen, i. 197* 
— _ of Caanthus, iii. 2J# * 
' CallipoliSy i. 124* 

■' Callifto, ii. 337. 

■ Calus, i. 58. 

■ Car, thefonofPhoronentt 

i. 131.- 

ti . Carpus, i. 381. 
— -i. Caftor, i.288. 

, • CephifidoruSy 1. 107. 
■ ■ Cerdes, the wife of Phoro« 
aeus, i. 193. 

' Cnalcodon* ii. 290. lit. 4a* 
— — ^— Cinadus, t. 323. 
Cleatu^ i. 176. 

■ the Cleonsei, i. 86. 
■ " - Clifthenes, i6, 

I . ■ Clymenc, tho modier of 
Homer, iii. 171. 

> Clytemneftn and ^gidhusi 



195. 



ApoUodorus, i. 87. 
. Aras, i. 169, 174. 

f ■ the Arcadians that fell in 

the engagement againft the Eleans, 
ii. 141. 

■ Areas, the fon of CalliAo, 
ii. 272. 
■ Arcefilaus, iii. 92. 

' Argus, i. 198. 
■ Ariadne, i. 191. 

Ariftocrates, ii.irSj. 

Ariftodemus, ii. 339. • 

■ ' Ariftomencs, and the man- 
ner in which the MeflTenians facriUce 
on it, i. 430. 

■ ' Ariftias, the falirift, i. 173. 
— — Afphodicus, iii. 40, 

— — Aftrabacus, i. 300. 

" Aftycratea and Mantes, t* 
127. 

i . thofe Athenians that fought 

againft the iCginette, i. 86. 

in Athens, called the heroum 



of i^geus, i. 61. 
■ ■» of Aureus, i. 180. 

Auge, the daughter of 



Aleus, ii. 260. 

I Autonoe, x. 131. 

the daughter of 



Cepheus, ii. 273. 

:— 2Xrafi49t9 Uie fan of Tellis, 

1.291, 



i. 180. 



89. 



oratorSi 



» Conon and Timodieus, u 

Corsebus, i. ia8. 
Corinna, iii. 48* 
Cranans, i. 93. 
Cretan archers, i. 85« 
Crotopus, i. 202^ 
Cylarabus, i. 199* 
Cynortas, i. 288. 
Demofthenes, i. 233. 
Diogenes of Sioope, i. 131^ 
Echemus, il. 381^ 
Elec^ra, 1. 180. 
Endymlon, ii. i43. 
Epaminondas, ii. 280.' 
Ephialtes and LycurgttS« 
i. 89. 

Epimelides, i. 43 6« 
Rpimenides, x. 194* 
the Creua u 



284. 

Epopeus, i. 165, . 

■' Eriphyle, i.^oo. 

■ Erifichthon, i. 93. ^ 

' Eubulus, i.88. 
— — Euoofmus, the loD of. Lyw 
curgus, !• 300. , 

. Eumedea, i. 293. 

' Eumolput, i. III. 
■ Eupotit, ^e Atheman, 4. 

writer of comedies, i. 154. 
Eurybiadas, i. 300. 



Tombs, Voyal, of the Eiu7pontjd»» 
i. »86. 

Ec^ Tonli 



y.-^rat-^s. 
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Tomb of CuiypyliMy 11.219. 
' ■ " . Euryfliheus, i. IJZ. 
» Eurytus, i. 176. 

— — Uerolc, of i^geus, i. 297. 

.. iCgialeus, 1. 130, 

^1, — Alcimusj i. 195. 

Alcmxon, the fon 



of Amphiaraus, ii. 307. 

"'y of Alcon, i. 293. 
— — — — — Amphlarausj i . 285, 
■ . Aratus, i. 157. 

— Aulon, i. 187. 

i_— ^— — Cadmus, i. 297. 

Cccrops, the fpn pf 



Pandiou, iii. 76. 



295. 



Chilon, i. 299. 

♦ — Cleodaeu;, the fpn 

of Hyllus, i. 297. 

. — , — Cynifca, i. 295. 

— , DoccuS} 1.295. 

— — — — Hchcphron, ii. 307. 
——.«—«»— Enarxphorus, i. 



Hippolytu5> i. 287. 
Hippolhoonj i. nz, 
Ino, 1.125. 
Iolaus> iii. 50, 
lops, i. 285. 
Iphigenia, i. T25. 
Lelex, i. 285. 
■ Pe'rfcus, i. 183. 
Sebius, i. 295. 
the poftcrity of Oi- 

Plataea, iii. 5. 

• Pleuron, i. 29O. 

- Podaresy ii. 174. 

Promachus, ii. 307. 
. the fon of Taygctc, 



olycus, i. 297. 



1.314. 



— Tcleclus, i. 298. 

i — Thefeus, 1.287. 

■.'^> ' — Zarex, i. nz. 

— — raifed by Harpalus, i. 109. 
■' of He^or, the fon of Prianit 

iii. 40. 

f— ■ Heliodoru^ Halis, i. 108. 

■ the Sibyl Herophile, iii. 

134. 

Heiiod, iii. 88. 

7 — the fuitors of Hippodamia* 

ii. 14S. 

' Hippolytc, i. 121, 

■■ Hippplytu*, i. 60, 

" Hippoi, or the Horfe^ i. 



Tomb of Homer» Cii. t^xi ' 
^^_— ^..»_ Hyaciothus, i. 250* 

' ■ HjHuSy i. 119. 

Hypermneftra and Lynceui^ 



; 1. 194 
Tombs, royal, of the lamids, ^ 

286. 
Tomb of Idas and Ljnceus, i. 288. 

' Ion» i. 93. 

.— — — .Iphicles, the brother of 

Hercules, 11.288. 
Tombs of Iphimcdea and thefonaoC 

Aloeus iii. 49. 
Torinbof Iphinoe, -i. 127. 

m^_ thefons oflphitus, iii. no* 

■ ccruin knights, i. 86. 

Ladas, i. ^17. 

— — — — , Lais,. 1. 139. 

Tpmba of Ukus and the fenraato tl»i 

followed him, iii. 11 3* 
Tomb of Las, i. 330. 

— .— Leagrus, i. 86. 

;- — - — — Leitus, iii. 9. 
— Lclcx, i. 130. 

- Leonidas. i. 291. 

» ■ Licymnius> 1. 199. 
—- — ^ — >^ Linus, the fon of Apolla^ 

i. 189, 
■ Lyctirgus, i. 176. 

— ^ ■ — LycuB, i. 153. 

■■ Lyfandcr, iii. 74-^ 

— — — Machaon, i. 336. 

Mardonius, iii. 4. 

the horfes of Marmax, ii. 



148. 



the head of tht Goi^oq 



Medufa, i. 195. 

Megareus, i. 122. 



— Melanippus, iii". 39, 

■ Melefander, i. 87. 
MeliiTa, i. 217. 



Mcnoeceus, iii. 5^4. 

^^ Mcrmerus and Pn«r<f> lib*. 

fons of Medea, i. 14;. 

Miltiades the fon of CimoRi 



1.95. 



Mlnyas, iii. 88. 

— Molofftis, i. 106. 

_ Myrtilus, ii.288. 

•-^ ■ . Neftor, i, 44^ 

— — Nicocles Tarentinus, i* 1084 

— — Nilcus ii. i68. 

•^-^ the children of Oedipusi 

iii. 39. 
'■■ ! ■■ Oenomauj, u« 147. 

Tomli 



,r -' 



INDEX. 



HA 



'Tomb of Oenopiont ii* i8o« 
, Oeonusy i. 2<)6, 

', Oicles, ii. 3^9. • 

_—— l)iynAu8,i. 87« 

— — . Op'heltcs, i. t?^. 

_ Orcftcs, i. 2S3. ii. l%t» 

Orion, iii. 44. 



_-,- Orfippus, i. 129. 
— r- Oxylus, ii. 158. 

Pandiop, i. iK. lai. 



"- in Megalopolis, called Paracba- 

fiuni) ii- 322. 

of Patrcus, ii. 224. 

, Patrocles, ihe father of »Mc- 

liffa, i. 217. 

Paufaniaj, tke genc|:alof the 



PlarseLMfcs, i. 2 9 1. 

^_ Pclafgus, i, 197. 

Tombs of the daughters of Pelias» ii. 

27^. 
Tomb of Penelope, ii. 28a. 
^ -. — Pericles, €habria$, and 

Phormio, i. 85. 

— * Pcrfcus Gorgophoae, i. I95« 

Phaedra, i. 230. 

" — Phocus, i. 211. 

the Phoezi, ii. 279. 



. Phoroneus, i. 190. 

Phytalus, i. 108. 



Pindar, iii. 50, 51. 

Pittheus, i. 226. 

, ^he Boeotian Plataeenfes, i* 



95- 



Plato, i. 9T. 
*■ Polemar-^hus, i. 256. 
— ~>— ~. Pseugcnci, ii. 225. 

— Prometheus, ii. 172. 

Plafamathe, i. 189. . 

Pyrges, i. 127- 

— Pyrrho, the fon of Pifto- 

crates, ii. r57. 
— — — Pyrrhus, i. iq4. 

Rhadine and Leontichus, i. 



Tomb of Talaus/ the fon of Wm^ 

i. 194. 
m Talthybius, i. 286. 

■ the herald, ii. 



180, 



154. 



■ a RhoOian, i. 109. 
■^ Sacadas, i. 199. 

■ ' Saurus ii. 147. 
— - - Semele, iii. ^6. 

« — certain Sicyonians, 

— Softratus, ii. 2T3. 

■ Sphaerus, the charioteer of 
Pclops, i. 233. 

Sthenelus, i. 199. 

— Tacnarus, i. 291. 

Tantalus, \, 197. 



236. 



180. 



Tegeatas and his wife Me« 
ii. 368. 
— .— Telamon, ii. 290. 

Teledamus and Pelops, i« 



Telephas, the piper, i* 13 (• 

Temcnus, i. 247. 

■■ Tcreus, i. 122.^ 

• — Themifcyra, ib. 

Themiftocles, i, lol. 

— Theodeaes,Phafelitas,MiieT 

fitheus, i. 109. 

■ Theodoras, the tragic aftor^ 



1. J09. 

Theopompus, the fon of 

Nicander« i. 300. 

■ — - Thcrfander, iii: 14. 

the Theffalifcn knights, i.S6» 

— Thrafybulus, i. JJ5. 

— * Thrafymed, i. 443, 

Thyeftcs, i. 183. 

■ Tircfias, iii. 40. 

> Tolmidcs and his foldierig 

i. 89. 

— — Tyndareus, i. 303. 

Uroethes, i. 20 r. 

Xenodice, i. 154. 

Tombs of Zeno, Chryfippus Solenfis., 

Nicias, and Ariftogiton, i. 89. 
— Zeihus and Amphion, iii« 

38. 
Tomb, a common one of the Colopho- 

nians and Smyrn^sans that died in 

battle, ii. 171. 

» common, of the Greeks, iii. 5*; 

, a common one, of thofe that 

fell in the engagement. againft Alex- 
ander, iii. 22. 
, a common, of the Theban* 

that fell in the engagement agaioft 

Philip, i?i. 98. 
Tombs of tiiofe that fell at Corinth, i. 

88. 

■ thofe that fought in a na^^l 
N battle about the Hellcfpont, i. 89. 

I — thofe thit fell at DcHum, ih^ 
thofe that Lenfthcics led, ib» 

■ thofe that followed Qlym* 
ptodorus, ib. 

■ — certain foWicrSj ib, 

4 Tombv 



«2» 



index; 



Tombs of tfaofe that were led by Ci- 

mon^ i. S9. 
'■ ■ thofc that fell at Thcbei, 

i. 114. 
Tomb of thofe Acheniaas that fell in 

a battle againik the Perfians, i. 95. 
— - of thofc that followed ^gia« 

ieus to the Theban war, iit. 41. 
■» an empty one, of certain A»- 

givcs, i. 191. 
■ ■ of the women that followed 

the army of Ba^chvs, i. 197. 
— — » a magiiificent one beloaging 

to the Jews, ii. 292. 

" ■' of thole that died fighting 

againftthe Medes, i. 126. 
Tragus, a perpetual river, il.soj. 
Trajan, the emperor, i. 439. 
— — , a ftatue of, ii. 35. 
Trapegus, the city, ii. 257. 
Trapezcus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 156. 
Trapezunti^, a place in Arcadia, ii. 

322. 
Trapezusi the city, ruins of, 11.322. 
Treafury, a, dedicated by Myron the 

Sicyonian tyrant, ii. 137, '38. 
■■■ — , of the Carthaginians^ 

ii. 139. 
Treafuries in Olympia, an accouqtof 

the, ii. 137 — 140. 
Tretus, the town, i. 177. 
Tricoloni, the city, ii. 257. 33^, 

?ricoloous, ii. (49. 2^7. 
ricrcna, the boundaries of the Phe- 
neatae, ii. 291. 
TrigoQon, a place of judgment among 

th^ Aihenians, i. S2. 
Trinacria, the ifland, i. 237, 
Trinafus, the walls of, i* 321. 
Triopas, i. 178. 

—, a ftatue of, ^iii. 131. 

Tripode«, a road in Attica, i. 5;. 
Tripodi feus, the town, i. 128. 
Tripods, brazen, called by Homer^ 

deftitute of fire, i. 429. 
Triptolemus, il. 216. 
.-^ril'aules, ii. 290. | 

Tritia, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 230. 

. , the daughter of Triton, ii. 23 1. 

Triton, a wonderful ftatue of, and par- 
ticulars of, iii. 44. 
?riton, the torrent, iii. 78. 
ritons, the form of the, iii. 45, 
Troezenii, the, i. 224. 
Troilus, a vidor in the Olympic pcr- 
fcdchariot-mcc, ii. 85^ 



TnphttM, a pUet 10 Ateadia, n. 309; 

Trophoniua, the architcdy iii. 24. 

9 remarkable account of the 

Cave and Oracle of, iii. 92-— 96. 
Trophonius and Agamcdcs, the ar- 

chiteds, particulars of, iii. 87. 

> the death 

of, according to Cicero, iii. 3 51. 
Troy, the fubveifion of a pi^re of, 

iii. 173. 
Turbe, a feftival of Bacchus fo called^ 

i. 205. 
Tuthoa, the river, ii. 312. 
Tydcus, the Elean, a ftatue of, ii. 125. 
Tyndareus, i. 250. 298. 318. 
• — •> the fons of, the caufe of 

their wrath againft the Meflenians, 

i. 414- 
Tyndanis, the fons of, i. 137. 
TyphoB i^gienfis, ii. 92. 
Typhon, the fymboUcai meaning o4^ 

(inf<4ded, iii* 290. 
Tyronidas, 11.367. 
Tyrtaeus, verfes ot; i. 354. 376, 377, 

379- 
*—-- — * an Athenian grammariaA, i, 

— - — appeafes the difcontent of the 
Lacedaemonians by hb Ycrks^ u 
3«9- 

Tyrrhenus, the inventor of the trum* 
jet, i, 194. 

V, 

VARIOUS, a place of dif^utation ft 

caliad in Sparta, i. 397. 
Venus, a grove of, ii. 228. 

r Ambologeni, a ftatue of, i. 3054 

■■■ Apoftrophia, iii. 36. 

Celeftial, a ftatue oi^ 16, 

' • ■ J why fo called, iii- 

227. 



-, the daughter of Di^ 
one, remarkable account of, from 
the MSS. Scholia of Produs on tha 
Cratylus, ii, 

the ruler of the 



Fates, iii. 233 

Colias, ftatues of, i. 3. 

" ■■ - Juno, the ftatue of. i. 290. 
•— — MechanJtis, a ftatue of, ii. $2^ 
- — -, why called Meianis, iii. 33.^ 
— — Nicophoros, the ftatue o^i, 1^:^ 
Yenu^ 



1 N O fi X. 
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V«ju» f opular^ iii. 36. 

— Praxis, i. 127. 

■ -, why called Vcrticordia, iii« 

276, 

VenuTians, the, ii. 35S. 

Vefpafian, the Roman emperor, im- 
pofed on tJie Greeks an annual tri- 
bute, ii. 212. 

Vtffc\%, perforated, the meaning of the 
uninitiated pouring water into, in 
Hades, iii. 361. 

■ ■ ■ > the two placed by the throne 

. of Jupiter, according to Homer, the 
meaning of, iii. 337. 

Victory, a golden ftalue of, ii. 27. 

Vipers in Arabia, the bite of, not dan- 
gerous, through their being fed with 
the juice of the balfam tr^e, iii. 62. 

Virgil, iii. 7?9. 

Vulcan, a 'definition of the nature 0^ 
iii. 22J. 

u. 

UDiflEUS, the Spartan, iii. i«. 
Ulyffes, i. ^17. ii. 57- 
- — ■ -, a pidlure of, iii. 176. 
VYfmficui, the Roman general, Ii. 

212. 
Umbilicus, a place among the Phli* 

alians, lb called, i. 173. 
Uninitiated, the, according to Plato, in 

the Gorgias, the moSt wretched of 

thofe in Hades, iii. 361. 

X. 

XANTHIPPUS, thefonof Ari- 

phron, a ftatue of, i. 70. 
' is chofen general of the 

Athenians, i.269. 

deftroyed the fleet* of the 



Xanthut, the Ton of Ptolettf, iii. 14. 

Xenaxiges, a viftor in the:01ym;pic pan- 
cratium, ii. 86. 

Xenias, the Elean, i<a7i. ii. 192, 

Xcnocleas, the prophet, iii. 138. 

Xenocles, a viftor in the Olympic 
games, in wreftling, ii. 109, 

Xenocrates, iii. 29. 

Xenocratus, the ftatuary, iii. 2?. 

Xenodamus, the pancratiaft, iii. 2 to. 

Xenodice, a pidbure of, iii. 176. 

Xenodicus, a vidorious pugilift in- dio 
Olympic games, ii. 126. 

Xenodocus, the Meffenian, i.352. 

Xenombrotus, a vtAor in die Olympic 
horfe-race, ii. 126. 

Xenon, the Achaian, ii. 194. 

Xenophilus, the ftatuary, i. 201. 

Xenophon, the warriour, i. 407. 

, the ftatuary, ii. 327. iii..^ j« 

— ', the fonsof,ftatuaries, i. 6i*- 

— , the fonof GrylUis, ii. 16. 

— — — , the pancratiaft, ii. 91, 

Xudius, L 209. ii. 164. 



Medes, ii. 377. 
— — — the ion of Deiphontcf , I. 
aiy. 



ZACYNTHUS, thefonof Dai^a* 

nus, ii. 306. 
Zanclxi, the inhabiuncs of Sicily, i. 

404. 
Zancle, I'A. 
Zanes, braaen ftatucs of Jupiter f« 

called among the Eleans, ii. 61. 
Zaraca, a maridme city of Laconla* 

i. 112. 319.327. 
Zeno, a vidlor in the Olympic ftadium. 

ii. 127. 
Zephyrium, the'promontory, i, 255. 
2^thus, iii. x r. 
Zeuxidamus, die fon of Archidamus. 

i. 268. ' 

Zeuxippus, i. 151. 
Zoedon, the city, ii. 336. 
Zoeteus, iS, 
Zypcctts, a Thracitn, ii. 3^, 



^ R * A T A. 

For ASi^eon read AEl^ut^ 

For Lm&r'fcm read Leu&ra, * 

For atfd Triton read of the lake Trtfnh, 

For a a/am iff a read Salami s. 

For having fent a meffenger rcffd btiHgfent ai 

a mffftnfjcr. 
Blot out ihc \M)rds the meffenger. 
For Parabyftus and TrigMus read Parahyfioft 

snd Trigenon. 
For vertebrte read fatell/e. 
For j^antidtx read JEantis, 
InlUa'd of i^«/ /o /^ htfiKm of the CoriMthiaJ» 
they gave tht names ofLeebe aKdCcnehrea, 
read, i^^y/ Lecbet and Ctncbrtm gave namei 
to tbe bavens of the Corinibians. 
11"^ * 27* i. Vox is called Tbemiduxit^^ is called tbe tltaf 

of tbe Tiemida. 
247, II. i, Yor became rczd benmes. 

314, 9. !. for Platanl/ii/ntet rend Platamjhit. 

330. 9) I r, 14. i. For La read Lat. 

331. 191 i. For Sliefius ^bo read Silenus wbom» 
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Directions to the bookbinder. 

Place the two maps to face Page i. Vol. h 

The pifture of the Temple of Olym- 
pian Jupiter to face — 49. .• 

The Tower of the Winds, ^ *— -. 

The iQnic Temple on the banks of 

the llifFiis, to face — ^2. ■ ■ * 

*rhe Monument of Lyficrates, to ' 

face , — 53. , 

The Doric Portico, to face 61 4 ■ - ^ 
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